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JULY, 1 8 5 5. 
ARTICLE I. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES* 
By Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover) Mass. 



Thb progress of historical and antiquarian research in our 
country^ within the last half century^ has brought to light a 
varied mass of facts in American archaeology, in regard to 
which we propose to offer some statements and suggestions in 
this Article^ 

From the time of Humboldt's explomtions in different districts 
of South and North America, but especially in Mexico,^ the 
interest which earlier discoveries had excited in the ruins and 
other monuments of the ancient races that occupied this conti« 
nent, has been kept alive^ in the world of letters, by a succession 
of publications^ embodying new details of every kind, down to 
the brilliant enterprise of Stephens and Gather wood) in spread- 
ing before us the comparatively recent antiquity of Yucatan, 
and the still later surveys and sketches of Squier and Davis 
in the broader field of that extremely remote antiquity which 
throws its spell about us amid the monuments of our great 
western valley. 

1 His account was published at Paris in 1810, but in so costly a form tliat eteti 
the Baron himself, as Professof Agassiz informs us, never owned a copy of the 
work ! see Prof. Agassiz's Letter to Hon. C. W. Upham, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Smithsonian Institation, 1854. 
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Under whatever form they may be found, the memorials of a 
population, differing in many important particulars from the tribes 
which roamed here, when, three centuries since, modem cirili- 
zation was planting itself as a germ on Uiis continent, yet, in 
other respects, bearing a marked affinity with these tribes, are 
found in great numbers throughout the whole length and across 
the entire breadth of the continent They have been discovered 
in the extreme north-west, where they are, however, compara- 
tively few and uninteresting, though apparently of great anti- 
quity ; around the western and southern shores of the great lakes 
they occur more frequently, and have been more carefully exam- 
ined, as they seem worthy to be. Along the Califomian gulf, 
and some of the rivers of that section, various ruins abound, so 
that in some places the country is covered with them for many 
leagues. From Wisconsin on the north, over all the broad yal- 
ley of the Mississippi with its main tributaries, the Ohio and the 
Missouri, thbse antiquities exist in almost incredible numbers 
and magnitude. They were found by Lewis and Clarke a thou-^ 
sand miles from the mouth of the Missouri, toward its sources 
and near the banks of its various bmnches ; they skirt the Ohio, 
and radiate from ^\t to the north toward the lakes, and south in 
Kentucky and Tennessee ; indeed, so far as the northern portion 
of the American continent is concerned, this valley of the Ohio 
and its immediate vicinity would appear to have been at one 
time, probably a thousand years or more since, the grand centre 
of power and population for this now extinct or dispersed people. 
A writer, who is high authority on this subject, iexpresses the 
opinion that the State of Ohio must have itself had a population 
of half a million or more within its area in that distant age.* 
The works of various kinds which they erected, and remains 
of which still exist, are evidence of immense resources for 
a rude age ; far greater than exist in any other portion of the 
continent, except in what would seem to be another and much 
later centralization or development of the same people, in Mex- 
ico and contiguous districts around the great southern gulf. But 
while thus centralized along the Ohio and southward, this im- 
mense ancient population spread itself also, as its works show, 
to a considerable extent over the vast territory of Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 



1 Atwater in Archaeologica Americana, p. 22S. 
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Md Al»bftma, befefe the living wave swept ammd through 
LoiuBiAna and T^xas ittto Mexico, and mingled, as it probably 
there did^ with other tides of emigration from along the western 
and nortii^westem coast, or from the broad interior ; for in all 
these regions the monuments of such an occupancy and transit 
have been, discovered; yet they are such remains, both in mim* 
ber and locality, as suggest the conjecture that those who had 
long dwelt securely in the great central garden of the Mississippi 
valley, in a somewhat dense and partially civilized community» 
had subsequenUy dispersed in sections or tribes, and then» in 
successive migmt^oas, roved more and more southward, as ene? 
mies behind nniy have compelled, or attractions beyond may 
have allured, leaving the era of their dwelling along the Ohio 
and its vicinity, ta be remembered as t^eir first gplden age. 

But, whether this theory harmonizes with the actual historio 
rise and progress of these ancient tribes or not, it is unquestion* 
able that, after departing from such localities in the centre of our 
g;reat West, we look in vain fpc any similar evidences of aggre- 
gate power, or of advancing civilization, in the vestiges of a past 
people, until we come to the immense monuments in and around 
tiie Mexican territory; whereas here, far more than the former 
greatness reappears. There is more variety, more science and 
skill, a higher style of art and ornament, much greater solidity, 
magnitude and method shown in the remains of antiquity here, 
than in the Mississippi valley. The evidences, too, of a more 
central and city life on the part of the population, are here 
very strongly marked, as if eadi city, among many hundreds, 
had been the stronghold of some separate dan ; or the people 
in one mass had vied with fBach other in some sort of metro-^ 
politan zeal 

Yet, in very many points, the monuments here are so entirely 
homogeneous with the more northerly ruins, as clearly to refer, 
them to a common origin ; the handiwork, at difierient.and distant 
intervals, of the same widespread people* in a new stage of their 
lox^ history. And in this new golden age of their remarkable 
development, in numbers and resources, as shown in various 
classes of their works which survive them, both the theatre and 
the time, of their brilliant achievements seem to have been com* 
paratively limited You. oanoot penetrate far to the west or 
south from the Gulf of Mexico, without finding evidences of less 
rather tiian greater advancement, in the ancient population. 
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The memorials of a ][>ast age are less numerous and imposing^ 
and indicate a waning more than a growing civilization, where- 
ever they occur beyond this centre, either along the Pacific co^t 
westward and northward, or over the r^ons which stretch away 
southward to the Isthmus. And in South America, nothing has 
been discovered equal to these Mexican antiquities, or like them, 
as evidences of power and progress, excepting only the peculiar 
and apparently indigenous civilization of the Peruvian State, 
which bore, on all its featureii, more points of dissimilarity than 
of resemblance, to the Mexican, and cannot have had the same 
origin unless at some extremely remote period. 

Over all these many degrees of latitude and longitude, but 
principally in this northern section of the continent, and here, 
chiefly, in the very fairest and richest portions of the vast area, 
are found the pecuHar monuments of soihe peculiar but now 
unknown race, whose career and fate we can propound only in 
conjectures, where we are eager to reach facts. 

Of the classes of these ancient works, with which our reason- 
ings or hypotheses in these pages are designed to l)e connected, 
apparently the earliest, and by far the most rude and barbaric, 
^e seen in the region about Lake Michigian, east and west, and 
around the southern shores of Lake Superior, and along the 
great Indian trail westward from this toward the Mississippi; 
these are the ^^ammal nurnnds,'* as they have been termed, i. e. 
mounds of earth of various size, in the shape of the bear, the 
panther, the monkey, the turtle, the eagle, the human body. 
Mounds of this class are found ninety, one hundred, one hun- 
dred and twenty, and even one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
although they are generally much smaller; those resembhng 
the human form are very frequent, and, in some instances, 
of colossal size, with the arms widely and disproportionately 
extended. One of this description has been examined which 
measures, from the head to the feet, one hundred and twenty- 
five feet; from hand to hand, one hundred and forty feet 
Another stUl larger measures two hundred and seventy-nine 
feet by a hundred and sixty-eight feet^ A remarkable fact 
in regard to these mounds is, that they occur mainly in 
groups, to the number, in some cases, of a hundred or more, 
among which one is usually raised of a conical form, in a 



^ American Joumal of Science, April, 1S4S. Artide hj C. Taylor. 
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oentral positum, and so high as to overlook the entire duster. 
In wluttever form they are reared, they are generally supposed 
to have been burial mounds, and the oonjecture has been made 
by one who has given great attention to them,^ that their forms 
were intended to designate the cemeteries of the respective tribes 
at/amUies to which they belonged/' as the Indians of later days 
are known to have named their tribe after some animal, soeh as 
the bear or the fox. In this view, they were the rude heraldry 
of their barbaric builders, as well as their cemeteries ; the itisig^ 
nia of their dan — Uke the toiems of some modem tribes as Mr. 
Scfaoolcmft suggests'— held for this reason, doubtless, peculiarly 
sacred. The extreme antiquity of these monuihents may be 
inferred fiom the fact that, so far as is known, no existing tribe 
of Indians has ever erected any mound of such size and form, or 
has any knowledge of a tribe that ever did ; and, again, from the 
fiu^t that the skeletons found in them, unless in cases where the 
burial took place cleariy long afler the mound was erected, are in 
a very decayed state ; and yet again, from the fact that no works 
of art are found buried with such human remains. Still, tlie 
number and in many instances the magnitude of these memorials 
of their many dead, shows that the living men who erected them 
must once have thronged these regions in great multitudes, ieav* 
ing only these rude, fantastic heaps of earth to tell their history. 

From these unique monuments, we naturally pass next, as we 
imagine the tribes who built them did, to the conical mounck of 
septdtu/rcy in the Mississippi valley. In connection with tumuli 
of other classes, mounds of this description, generally in the form 
of a simple cone, but sometimes pear-shaped, and sometimes 
eltiptical, are scattered over the whole country, from the Allegha- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains, and from Lake Erie to the Gulf 
of Mexico. They are uniformly described as increasing gene- 
mlly in size from north to south ; as being composed, ordiacu'ily, 
of earth or stones from the localities in which they are found, 
but in some cases of clay or shells or other substances entirely 
different from anything to be found in thdr vicinity ; as resting, 
in most instances, upon the remains of but one person, buried, 
genemlly, on a level with the natural surface of the earth in a 
rude sarcophagus of stones, or sometimes of mere bark and tim- 



1 R. C. Taylor, Esq. American Joamal of Science, Vol. XXXIV. 
s History Mid FrospectB of the Indiitn Tribei, VoL L p. 6S. 
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ber, over which are the reroams of a fire, inidicating the custom 
of a burnt sacrifice, or some similar usage, as a part of the rites 
of burial, and around and upon aU whic^, as a nucleus; the 
mound was erected. Such tumuli are raised, too, not where 
they might be mistaken for natural hills, but on the open plains; 
and generally not in groups, although clusters do occur, as if the 
various members of a family had thus been gathered into con^ 
tiguous tombs, it being always noticed that one in the group is 
much larger than the others, and somewhat central in position* 
In a few instances, two or more skeletons have been exhumed 
from these cemeteries, yet in no c^e do they appear to have 
been general burial places, but rather the tombs of distinguished 
chieftains or priests, or at most of the great famiHes of the peo- 
pie; and no researches have as yet determined satisfactorily 
where or with what obsequies the dying thousands of the people^ 
as a mass, were deposited. So far as can be inferred from the 
light we have here, it would appear that their dead were in some 
cases burned, and only their ashes preserved, and that tiiis was 
done to such an extent that some of the smaller mounds of sepul*' 
ture were composed principally of these ashes merely ; while in 
otheir cases large fields were set apart as cemeteries, in which 
many thousands were deposited whose remains have not yet 
wholly crumbled away, as at Alexandria in Arkansas, and Au* 
gusta in Kentucky,^ or at the localities on the Wabash, called 
"Big Bone Bank'' and "Little Bone Bank," where the river 
iemnually washes away many remains of skeletons. But while, 
in nearly every instance, the burial mound inhumed only one 
corpse, some of the tamuli themselves were of great size. Their 
average height was from fifteen to twenty-five feet, with a base 
of from fifty to one hundred feet in diameter, while the great 
mound at Grave Creek, in Western Virginia, one of the largest 
that has been examined, is about seventy feet high, and over 
three hundred in diameter at the base. With the skeletons dis* 
covered in these tumuli — which are not ordinarily found, like 
•those of most of our Lidian tribes, in a sitting posture and facing 
thi5 east, but in every variety of position — various simple and 
rude articles are often exhumed, such as ornaments of beads 
made of marine shells or the teeth of some animal, or laminae 
of mica in som^ cases of such size as to indicate that they may 



1 See SmithsoDiAn Contribotious, Vol. II. Ankle, Awaenl Cemeteries, p. 12S. 
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have been used as mirrors ; utensils of bone or stone, or pottery, 
end, in rare instances, small quantities of copper and of silver ; 
but in no case has any relic been found which indicates more 
than the most primitive forms of savage art 

In later times, many of these mounds have manifestly been 
used, by tribes of Indians now known to us, as cemeteries for 
their dead, and in these graves other and more abundant relics 
of art occur ; this circumstance has led to the mistake of regard- 
ing the mounds as originally general burial places, rather than 
monumental piles, arid has originated the scepticism of some in 
regard to their great antiquity ; but the graves of the true mound- 
builders are clearly distinguishable from these successors, and 
especially by this : the manifest presence of fire, as a part of the 
burial service over the corpse interred, and both the position and 
the extremely decayed state of the jremains, every bone of 
which usually crumbles to dust at the slightest touch. 

From the mounds of sepulture, the transition is natural for us, 
as it may have been for their builders, to the sacrificial mounds, 
which are mingled with them, and not always easily to be dis- 
tinguished from them. In general, tumuli of this class are found 
within or near enclosures of some description ; are comparatively 
small, being elevated, on an average, not more than from five to 
ten feet, with a very broad base ; are composed of distinct strata, 
of sand, gmvel, common earth, or pebbles, overlaying each other 
with marked regularity, all erected upon a low and slightly con- 
caved altar of clay, which bears the marks of more or less use 
for sacrifices by fire, including, at least, human sacrifices, if not 
mainly for these; in the basin of this altar, intermixed with 
the ashes, are rehcs of pipes, pottery, arrow-heads of quartz, and 
sometimes figures of animals, or birds, or reptiles. This altar, 
which was the nucleus of the mound, was sometimes not more 
than two feet in length, sometimes ten or more, and, in one 
instance, upwards of fifty. In connection with these altars, an 
occasional fragment of obsidian occurs, of such size and form as 
to suggest its probable use, as in the case of the Aztec rites, for 
a sacrificial knife ; the article itself being a purely volcanic pro- 
duct, and, therefore, coming in all probability from Mexico, after 
the wide dispersion of this ancient people southward, and yet 
surviving them as a historic link, to connect them in our mind 
with that distant country. In these tumuli, also, as in those of 
the preceding class, our later aborigines have in some cases 
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buried their dead, but always oomparativdy near the snrface, 
and in such a way as clearly to show that the original monnd 
has been disturb^ Adjacent to such sacrificial mounds, small 
mounds of sepulture often exist, in which, at the time, the 
remains of the victim sacrificed appear to have been buried; 
but the mounds of sacrifice were not themselves cemeteries. 

The sacrificial mound may have suggested to its builders, as 
it does to us, the temple mounds, or high places of religious 
worship. 

These tumuli would seem to have had their origin in the pre- 
ceding, as their natural out-growth, though differing in many 
points from them, and of a manifestly higher type. They occur, 
so far as is yet known, only in those central localities where, as 
we may suppose, the chief cities of the ancient race were built; 
as in the vicinity of Marietta, Chillicothe, Newark, Portsmouth* 
New Madrid, St Louis, and at commanding points southward 
on the Mississippi and beyond. They are in genieral distin- 
guished from the other classes chiefly by their great dimensions. 
One of the most remarkable, near Cahokia in Illinois, is seven 
hundred feet long by five hundred wide at its base, ninety feet 
high, and on the summit four hundred and fifty by two hundred 
feet ; covering about eight acres of ground, and estimated to con- 
tain twenty millions of cubic feet One at New Madrid in Mis- 
souri has a diameter, at its base, of three hundred and fifty feet; 
one in Clarke County, Tennessee, four hundred and fifty feet ; 
one near Washington in Mississippi is forty feet in height, and has 
a proportionate base, six hundred feet by four hundred; another in 
this vicinity is circular, four hundred feet in diameter, at its base, 
and ninety feet high, with an area at the top of fifty feet in diam- 
eter ; one in Woodford County, Kentucky, is in the form of an 
octagon, each side being one hundred and fifty feet ; and in many 
parts of Alabama and Louisiana, as well as in Mississippi and fur- 
ther south, similar mounds of great size have been discovered; 
their magnitude in general beitig found to increase as we advance 
southward, and their form becoming more regularly circular or 
pyramidal. Indeed, in these lower latitudes, such tumuli are the 
chief feature in the relics of a past era, other mounds and ruins 
of various kinds being much less frequent and less remarkable 
than in the valley of the Ohio. Of this entire class of monu- 
ments, wherever found, it is to be specially noted, that they are 
quite frequently, though not always, built on some elevated pla- 
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teau, or on a nfttaml hill, the sides of which in some cases are 
hewn off, so as to conform to the shape intended ; that the be* 
ginnings of the remarkable system of terracing, practised by the 
Mexicans or their predecessors in building the sites of their tem^ 
I^es, are here seen, many di these monnds having one, and some 
of them two or more, terraces, regularly defined; that they are 
all constructed with great regularity, as to lines and angles, such 
as indicates a very considerable degree of progress in science 
and the arts ; that they stand in such obvious relations to other 
mounds and ruin», as imply their own preeminence in the eye 
of their builders, being usually the central object within or near 
enclosures of some kind ; that there are no indications of their 
having been connected with the burial rites of the people, as they 
contain no human remsuns ; and that traces of fire are discovered 
upon or but little beneath the top, and, in a few instances, the 
ruins of smaller mounds and of parapets near the edge of the 
summit, which, especially when taken in connection with the 
remarkably similar structures in Mexico, seem to designate these 
immense piles as the great centres of religious worship for the 
people ; that worship itself being probably in some form and 
with gorgeous rites that were not unworthy of these high places, 
the adoration of the sun, the one central and ever effulgent fire. 

Yet another class of works in this gmnd series, of the same 
general type, remains to be here briefly noticed, viz. the beacon 
mounds, which dot the hill-tops along the borders of the valleys 
in many sections of the West. How far these were distinct 
from the othet classes, and especially from the one last men- 
tioned, it does not seem possible, without further researches, to 
determine; but that many were reared and used mainly as 
observatories, or alarm-posts, seems highly probable. Thus it is 
said :^ " Between Chillicothe and Columbus, on the eastern bor- 
der of the Scioto valley, not far from twenty may be selected, so 
placed in lespect to each other, that it is believed, if the country 
were cleared of forests, signals of fire might be transmitted in a 
few minutes along the whole line. On a hill opposite Chilli- 
cothe, nearly six hundred feet in height, the loftiest in the entire 
region, one of these mounds is placed ; afler the fall of the leaves 
in autumn it is a conspicuous object from every work" that has 
been discovered as the remains of the ancient population 
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within a dtcle of twelve miles. la the Miftmi vaU^ a similar 
feature is observed, and 8o» at intervals along the Wabash aa4 
niinois rivers, and on the Ohio and the Mississippi The mounts 
on these elevated sites, for whatever purpose ereot^, were not 
ordinarily more than fifteen or twenty feet in height; they were 
raised of various materials without special regard to exact regu? 
lahty in form, and, on their lofty summits, in many an hour of peril* 
must have borne up the flBtr-blazing signal-fire, just as centuries 
afterwards, the native warriors of Hispamola, in their struggles 
with the Spanish invaders, kindled their beacon-flames on the 
mountain-peaks to which they fled.^ 

The probability that these hiU-mpunds, like the cairns of the 
ancient Celts, were principally used as alarm-telegraphs in war* 
is greatly increased by the discovery of a systetn of /orHficatiom 
in all these localities, to whidi it is in place now to advert 
In the. various classes of tumuli akme, to which we have 
referred, as they exist in such vast numbers scattered ovev 
so immense an area, we cannot fail to see that the ancient 
population here must have been very numerous and power* 
ful; it must have required vast resources, and centuries, at 
least, to rear such works, from the first and rudest, to the 
latest and most complete. Yet even this unique army of monur 
ments scarcely excites our wonder more than the magnitude of 
those enclosures of earth-work or stone, within or near which 
so many of them occur. These enclosures appear in man^f 
instances to have been connected with the religious rites of thQ 
people merely. Yet even these would in some eases serve as 
defences in war; but large numbers of them were obviously 
designed for this latter purpose only ; and the .skill with which 
their sites were chosen, as well as the vast extent of the works 
themselves, is surprising. Thus, aroimd the plateau on the sum? 
mit of a lofty hill near Boumville, Ohio, the remains of a ram^^art 
of stone-work are visible, endosing an area of one hu/idred and 
forty acres ; this wall appears not to have been laid up with 
much regularity except at a few points, but mther to have been 
loosely put together, or to have toppled outwards in its decay^ 
scattering the stones far and wide; yet its, course can be dis-i 
tinctly tmced quite around the hill, in a circuit of more than two 
miles, while, at the point where this hill joins the neighboring 
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hdijlilB, the wmlb «re deflected so as to form narrow gateways, 
tfatough which the endosore was to be entered, and at these, as 
well as at different points around the circuit, beacon mounds 
with the relies of the oid signal fires are found. 

Another of these primitive defences, of a remarkable character, 
oo^irs in the sou^em part of Highland Coimty, Ohio, a few miles 
firom ffillsborough. In this case, "Fort Hill," as it is called, a 
li%h and solitary blufi*, with an area of c^ut fifty acres on its 
summit, is surrounded on all sides just below its brow by an 
embankment of earth and stones, exterior to a deep fosse aver- 
aging nearly fifty feet in width, the excavation of which supplied 
the materials for the breast-work, through which were numerous 
gateways at points where the ascent of the precipitous heights 
was practicable. 

Yet another of tiiese mural remains, far more intricate and 
extraded, has received the name of " Fort Ancient," on the lAt^ 
tie Miami river, about thirty-five mUes north-east of Cincinnati. 
hi this work, marked by the same genaral features with the pre* 
ceding, the line of the embankment is so irregular that it required 
ninety-six stations to complete the survey which Prof Locke 
made of it with the greatest care, as detailed by him, in 1843*^ 
This earth-wall, in some places twenty feet high, is composed 
of a tough day, mainly dug from pits within the enclosure, and 
fetaining still in a good degree its original form. The area 
within the fortress Is principally at the two ends of the ridge, 
which are conhected by a narrow neck, making the ibrm of the 
whole somewhat like an hour-glass or a dumb-bell ; and the for- 
tification is strengthened by a wall directly across this passage, 
and by two large mounds near one end of it. 

These are cited as examples of a class of forts or defensive 
works which, in every variety of shape and dimension, occur in 
great numbers in the broad valley of the West, but which appear 
to be far more common in Ohio than elsewhere. The late Presi- 
dent Harrison, in an Address before the Historical Society of 
Ohio many years since, characterizes one of these w(»rks as a 
citadel more elevated than the Acropolis at Athens, admimbly 
designed for defence, and evincing extraordinary military skill 
Within the strongholds, thus selected and fortified, were usually 
natural or artificial reservoirs of water in abundance, while some 
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of them wese so eonttraded as to afiM a ready ooommiioaitioQ; 
fiom their elerated sites, with the rivers in the ptaaa below ; and, 
as bearing upon the question of their comparative antiquity, aa 
well as of their uses, it should be here stated, that, in northern 
Ohio, and in the adjacent sections of Pennsylvania, and western 
New York, works of this class are very much smaller than they 
are further south, though bearing sufficient marks of affinity with 
them, to warrant us in regarding them as belonging to the same 
people. 

In addition to the classes of works already enumerated, there 
was one other, which can be best described in connection with 
the last-named ; this is the sacred enclosures of those ancient 
tribes. These can easily be distinguished from their military 
defences ; they are found on the lower lands near river-beds, are 
laid out in regular circles or squares, or figures of other forms, 
are raised but a few feet above the natural surface of the region, 
and are interlinked with each other in extended chams, or 
in compact groups, of which good drawings only can give a 
clear idea ; a single congeries of them, in some oases, covering 
several square miles. It is very common to find in these works 
an exact square and a circle in juxtaposition, coBnected by a 
narrow and short passage, or a square and two or more circular 
figures linked with it In some cases, the main figures of the 
enclosure are connected with some distant point near a rivei) 
perhaps where the river-bed once was, or with some similar 
enclosure, it may be many miles distant, by parallel walls, a hun* 
dred or a hundred and fifty feet apart The area enclosed by 
one of these squares or circles is ordinarily from fifteen to twenty 
acres, not often less, and sometimes much greater. A large and 
exceedingly interesting portion of the treatise of Messrs. Squier 
and Davis, in the first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions,^ 
is occupied with plans and descriptions of this class of works, of 
which it were useless to attempt any summary. It may give 
our readers some idea of the extent of this system of enclosures 
when we state that over twenty plates of the siae of a common 
folio page are here devoted to these plans, embracing probably 
inore than a hundred figures ; yet all of these are sketches of 
works in southern Ohio alone, or in its immediate vicinity. It is 
within such enclosures that the altar-mounds and the high places 
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of worship are more commonly fbqnd; and the supposition that 
they were directly connected with the ssccred reK^iotts rites of 
the people, as was the case in the somewhat similar sacred en- 
dosures of Peru and Mexico, is the only ont which appears to 
accord well with all the facts that are thus far known in regard 
to them. 

It is in this class of remains, more than in any other here, that 
the ancient people of the region, or their priesthood, are seen to 
have made no inconsiderable advances in science. In examining 
the drawings and field-notes of the surveys which have been 
made of them, one is surprised to find with what careful accu- 
racy their lines and angles were described ; that general regard for 
symmetry which appears in the conical and pyramidal mounds 
being here shown in the minutest curve, so that the simple 
ground-plan of a group, as now traced, notwithstanding all the 
disturbances which time may have caused in the structures, is 
exceedingly picturesque. 

And when, in view of such indications of attainments in science 
as are furnished either in this or in any other class of their works, 
We turn to the kindred point of their progress in the useful or 
ornamental artS) as shown in various relics, we still seem to be 
in the presence not so much of a savage, as of a partially civi- 
lized, people. 

Of the great quantities of arrow-heads, beads, coarse vessels • 
of pottery) knives of flint, stone axes, and other implements 
found, we cannot in all cases be confident which belong to the 
inound^builders, and which to later tribes ; nor should we speak 
of these as showing much skill in the arts ; but when we discover, 
as we do, the sculptured figures of birds and animals, in great 
variety, many of which are executed with much skill ; and when 
with these we exhume w;ell-chiseled likenesses of the human 
head in considerable numbers, tablets of hieroglyphics, ftmcifuUy 
carved pipe-heads, copper bracelets and axes,^ and scan various 
proofs of extended excavations in the very mines from which 
the copper was obtained,* and also traces of the manufacture of 
salt from salt-springs in different localities,* we cannot resist the 



^ Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. I. pp. 18(S-!I75. 
See Note, p. 280, Smitlisonian Contributions, Vol. L See also Schoolcraft's . 
History and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, VoL I. p. 100 et seq. ; also Vol. IV. 
p. 143. 
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conclusion that, in the arts, ^ well as in science, here was once 
a people of no mean attainments ; far in advance of any of the 
modem aboriginal tribes. And the very fact that such a conclu- 
sion is the result of strictly antiquarian researches, rather than 
of historical or traditional testimony, serves, with the unique 
character and the immense number and magnitude of their works, 
to show that the races once dwelling here must have not only 
entered upon their career in the great valley, but ended it at 
some very remote era. Let our theory with regard to them be 
what it may, we must allow, in our conjectures, time enough fat 
all their wide-spread development on this theatre of their labors, 
as indicated by the entire mass of these gigantic memorials ; and 
then time enough for their decay or dispersion ; and then, again, 
time enough for all memory of them to pass from the minds of 
succeeding tribes, and for their works to be hidden beneath a 
forest-growth of many centuries, and for the beds of lakes and 
rivers adjoining them in some cases to recede from them or become 
entirely dry. Our hypothesis, moreover, must be adjusted to the 
fact, so often referred to in what we have thus far stated, of the 
strongly marked southward drift of their accumulating strength. 
Did this proud race, then, after such a career, melt away and 
become soon extinct? Or did it break up into dissimilar and 
contending clans, and so degenerate into our modem aboriginal 
* hordes of hunters and warriors, without materially departing from 
its ancient seats of empire? Or did it retain its science, and 
arts, and religion, bearing them onward toward the ever-inviting 
south, and developing them in higher types, in the striking civi- 
lization of the Mexican valley, as it was revealed to the wonder- 
ing Cortez and his followers? We have already implied our 
belief that the last of these conjectures spreads out a tme, though 
dim, chart of their history ; and we will endeavor briefly to indi- 
cate the grounds upon which we rest our conviction. 

The very advanced stage which the Mexicans had reached in 
their civilization, at the era of the Spanish conquest, should not 
here pass unnoticed. When Cortez entered their capital, he 
beheld on every hand, with astonishment and delight, such evi- 
dences of wealth, power, art, taste and luxury, as prompted him 
often to say that nothing in the cities of Spain itself surpassed 
the spectacle. There were immense public and private edifices 
built of quarried stone, among which the stately temples were 
conspicuous. The island ciAy was connected with the main land 
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by immense causeways^ and was intersected in all parts, like 
Venice^ by numerous canals, across the openings in which mas- 
sive draw-bridges were thrown ; the streets were substantially 
paved; an extended commerce was carried on, having for its 
natural centre the great market, where the productions of every 
adjacent region were exhibited; there was a vigilant police, and 
under its direction an efficient system of watering and sweeping 
the streets; there were aqueducts, fountains, baths, pleasure- 
gardens, menageries, aviaries, rich cloths, curious fabrics of 
feather-woric, exquisitely wrought golden ornaments and vessels 
of curious device and massive weight ; there were charts of the 
adjacent coast, and hieroglyphical maps, and relays of swift- 
footed messengers from the coast to the capital; no court eti- 
quette was ever more exact than that of the Aztec emperor, 
around whom was gathered a brilliant nobility; and, apart from 
the deep stain of human blood, no religious ceremonial was ever 
more impressive and grand than the Aztec worship conducted by 
the priests upon the lofty summits of their glittering Teocallis. 

Still, the civilization indicated by all these and numberless 
similar facts, was, like their religious rites, tinged with semi- 
barbarism. It was plainly a recent development, not yet beyond 
liie deep shadow of that darkness from which it had emerged, 
although in many points so far in advance of the type of civili- 
zation indicated by the monuments of the Mississippi valley. 
Now, for any people to have reached the Mexican stage in human 
progress, starting from the highest point of civilization indicated 
by the monumeuts along the Mississippi, must have been the 
work of many generations, even had their progress been nowhere 
delayed or suspended. That they should have attained such a 
point, without any such prior history in some form, either in our 
great West or elsewhere, is incredible ; and the type of their civi- 
lization, as well as its very advanced stage, points to this north- 
ward centre as its source. Here, in the great southern theatre as 
in the northern, are the mounds ; built in strata of more enduring 
materials, terraced now with more care, and crowned with tem- 
ples instead of altars ; not built by the Aztecs of the time of the 
conquest, it is to be observed, nor by their fathers, but preserved 
and adorned as relics left to them when they were the conquer- 
ors of earlier tribes in the field.^ Here, at last, we find, in ma- 
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tured form, that sun*worship, of which in the far north we discern 
the beginnings ; and here, the sacrifice of human victims, which 
appears not to have been frequent at the north, is a daily spec- 
tacle. Here, burns now the perpetual fire on their temple sum- 
mits, like the vestal flame at Bome, the fitting out-growth of the 
occasional burnt-sacrifices and other uses of fire in the northern 
sacred rites. And here, in full harmony with all such palpable 
facts, we strike at last the veins of popular tradition and of 
authentic history in the annals of the region, which yield only 
the more abundant confirmation of our hypothesis, the more they 
are worked. 

The chroniclers of the Aztecs, whom the Spaniards find ruling 
with a rod of iron here, and holding the adjacent tribes as unwill- 
ing tributaries, tell us that but three centuries before they came 
from the north-west and expelled the Toltecs. The Toltecs 
have a similar tradition that they also came from the far north, 
whence they had been driven four centuries previous.* In prose- 
cuting his interesting researches in Yucatan, Mr. Stephens often 
met this tradition, and even discovered a remarkable manuscript 
purporting to give an account of the successive stages of this 
ancestral Toltecan exodus from the northern home f after explor- 
ing, with rare faciUties and great enthusiasm, the ruins of more 
than forty ancient cities in Yucatan, and of many others in dif- 
ferent localities around the great gulf, he expresses the opinion 
that this people, the dispersed renmants of the old Toltecs, were 
the originators of the peculiar style of architecture found in the 
ruins of these regions, and were the builders of those great cities, 
after their subjugation or expulsion by the Aztecs. Yet here, 
too, the grand central feature of the ruins is, the mounds with 
terraced sides, and temples on their summits, as in Mexico; 
and with the farther peculiarity of a style of architectural 
ornament far more elaborate than in any other American ruins. 
The tablets and other hieroglyphics yet remaining here, upon or 
around the crumbling edifices, copies of which adorn the pages 

1 Stephens's Incidents of Travels in Yucatan, Vol. 11. p. 453. tSee also Fret- 
cott's Conqnest of Mexico, Vol. III. Appendix, p. 397 et seq. 

3 Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Vol. II. Appendix. See also in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science, April, 1843, an Article by C. Taylor, in which the prob- 
able or possible discovery of the old centre from which these emigrations radiated 
is referred to, in his sketch of certain ruins purporting to be traces of the tradi- 
tional Aztlan. 
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of Mr. Stephens's narrative, show a very high degree of skill in 
the art of sculpture, which must here have been very general, 
and whicL he is constrained to infer cannot have been long dis- 
used when the Spanish conquerors came. Thus, besides clearly 
tracing a connection between this people and the old races of the 
Mississippi valley, we find them not only far more advanced in 
civilization, but brought down to a comparatively modern period ; 
though yet of considerable antiquity. We find them, too, in just 
the circumstances to facilitate their decay as a race. They are 
disintegrated by frequent dispersions and migrations, and crushed 
by stem oppressors ; and now the white man comes to overwhelm 
them and their stately works in a final ruin. 

The researches of Mr. Squier and others, yet further south, in 
Nicaragua and elsewhere, have brought to light some interesting 
nuns, bearing strong points of resemblance to those of Ciaphas 
and Yucatan, and authorizing the opinion that off-shoots from 
this old race of mound-builders penetrated even those remote 
regions ; but it appears evidently to have been not till after they 
had begun to wane in enterprise and power ; and the attempt to 
trace a historic connection of the Mexicans with the Peruvians, 
through these monuments, to the Isthmus and thence along the 
north-western coast of South America, has thus far, we think, 
entirely failed. No traditions, either in Peru or Mexico, at their 
conquest by the Spanish, pointed to any such connection. It is 
not certain even that either nation had any distinct knowledge 
of the existence of the other ; nor were there any such charac- 
teristics in common between the two, whether civil or religious, 
except the single one of sun-worship, as would lead us to infer 
a historic identity. The Peruvian practice of mound-burial can- 
not be cited as in any special analogy with Mexican or more 
northern modes of sepulture ; for their mounds were very irreg- 
ular,^ were usually penetrated by galleries in every direction, 
and were filled with their dead, like the mummies of the Egyptian 
catacombs, preserved by the rarefied nitrous atmosphere of the 
country or by some species of embalming; and with the dead were 
often deposited immense treasures of silver and gold. So the 
occasional sacrifice of human victims by the Peruvians, usually 
a child of tender age or a fair maiden,^ is too slight a link to 



1 Prescott's Conquest of Peru, Vol. I. p. 90. 
^ lb. p. 105 i see also Tschudi, Peruvian Antiquities, p. 195. 
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coI^lect them witb the gory and cannibal Aztec; and even the 
point in which the one most nearly resembled the other — the 
worship of the san — there was in Peru a splendor, shining out 
in sharp contrast, rather than in even the remotest unison, with 
the imposing Mexican rituaL The great national temple of the 
sun at Cuzco, enshrining within its sacred precincts the long line 
of deceased Incas and Coyas, all embalmed and apparelled, 
sitting, as in hfe, in their royal chairs,^ bearing their imperial 
insignia, the sceptre and crown, and gleaming as it did, at every 
point, with massive ornaments and utensils of solid gold, was a 
fair index of the lavish splendor with which they worshipped 
their deity in all the realm. 

In temples after this pattern, and little inferior to it in their 
principal cities ; and besides these, in similar temples dedicated 
to the moon,* the stars, the rainbow, and other heavenly objects, 
they paid their homage; in all of which, to an extent which 
seems scarcely credible, the plate, censers, vases, and every 
similar sacred implement used, as well as the profuse adomings 
of the edifices themselves, were of pure silver or gold ; and, from 
the skill with which these precious metals were wrought into 
various imitations of birds, fountains, flowers, ears of com, the 
fleece of the sacred Llama, and other familiar objects, as well 
as from the vast quantities of them in use — quantities so great 
that the captured Inca, Atahualpa, offered, as his ransom, to fill 
a room for Pizarro twenty-two feet long by seventeen wide, to 
the height of nine feet, with pure golden vessels and plate, and 
two smaller rooms with silver — we infer a degree of artistic 
refinement, beyond even the highest reach of Mexican progress. 
In their towering fortresses and other warlike defences; their 
skilful modes of agriculture ; their royal roads and immense aque- 
ducts, both cut in many places through the living rocks of por- 
phyry and granite, and carried across rapid streams and immense 
chasms in the mountains ; and in their suspension bridges, scarcely 
inferior to those of our modern engineers, we see evidences of 
power unequalled by any Mexican achievement.' So in other 
particulars, too numerous to be here cited, the Peruvian civiliza- 
tion, instead of appearing like an off'-shoot from the Mexican, or 
an improvement upon it, seems to rim in a kind of parallelism: 

1 Tschudi, Peruvian Antiquities, p. 165; also Prescott's Conquest of Peru, 
Vol. I. p. 95 et seq., also p. 33. 
* Prescott's Conquest of Peru, Vol. I. p. 95 et seq. » lb. pp. 63, 64, 132, etc. 
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with it, snrpassing it often by a self-sustained impulse, as in other 
points falling below it through weaknesses of its own.^ Instead^ 
therefore, of admitting a relationship between the two — unless 
it be one of the remotest kind — we are plainly left to follow the 
clue given us in the Peruvian annals, and rest in the conclusion 
that under the Incas, for successive generations, and upon the 
basis of that progress which, for three or four centuries, previous 
races here had made, this peculiar type of civilization was spon- 
taneously developed in such maturity, having its origin and 
growth, as well as its vital centre, within this ample theatre of 
its triumphs and decay. 

To account satisfactorily for the occasional points of resem- 
blance between the two nations, as the grand centres of civili- 
zation here, we need to go back of the very origin of civilization 
in either, to some common or kindred origin of the people them- 
selves; and, at the point which we have now reached in our 
inquiries, we naturally ask, whence came these wonderful races ? 
Allowing them to have been unconnected, as historically devel- 
oped here, from what common or contiguous regions did they 
drift to these shores ? 

If the links by which a connection seems to be traced between 
the Mexicans and the mound-builders of our great western val- 
ley, as these came down from the north-west, are not all fictions 
rather than facts, this great aboriginal family would seem to have 
come originally from north-eastern Asia, by crossing over, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, from that continent to ours, probably in a 
high northern latitude. Out of an immense mass of facts, we 
have culled enough, as we think, to show at least the very strong 
probability of such an origin to this people, at some extremely 
remote era ; apart from any indications of their relationship with 
eastern or north-eastern Asiatics, we should conclude, from a 
general survey of their monuments, that this ancient race began 
its long career in the far north-western portions of our hemis- 
phere; and the natural inference that they must have come from 
the neighboring coasts of Asia, is confirmed not only by their 
pictorial chronicles, relative to the event,^ but by much that we 
discover in their traditions, their science, their religious rites, and 
their civil polity. 

There are, in these respects, points not merely of general anal- 

1 Prescott's Conquest of Peru, Vol. I. pp. 161-164. 

3 Schoolcraft's History aad Prospects of the Indian Tribes, YoL L pp. 20-25. 
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ogy, but of very marked identity almost, between the Mexicans 
and various eastern Asiatic communities, which show that, earlier 
or later, there must have been some connection between them. 

Thus, we find distinct traditions relating to the deluge, the 
tower of Babe], the temptation of Eve by the serpent, and other 
events mentioned in the Scriptures; so we discover rites analo- 
gous to our Christian baptism and the eucharist, and sacerdotal 
institutions, and marriage ceremonies, and burial usages, all 
reminding us of eastern Asia ; ^ and the analogies between the 
science of the Mexicans and Mongolians were not less remark- 
able; their chronological cycles, their use of hieroglyphics in 
their calendar, their systems of intercalation, could scarcely have 
been so much alike, without a common origin ;^ while the stately 
and ceremonious pomp of Montezuma's court is in the very style 
of an oriental prince, with scarce differences enough to remind us 
that it is a Mexican, rather than an Asiatic, spectacle. And with 
all this the maritime habits of such nations as the Japanese, the 
Malays and Chinese, and their well-attested traditions of mari- 
time enterprise, agree ; their charts and maps giving indications, 
as they claim, of voyages to north-western America, under the 
name of Foosang, as far back as the seventh century.' Yet, 
when we compare the languages of the two regions, we discern 
scarce a trace of resemblance, however remote ; whereas, if there 
had been any recent connection between them, this would have 
been the strongest point of analogy. One remarkable peculiarity 
in the structure of the aboriginal languages here, in all their 
hundreds of dialects, distinguishes them from all oriental tongues. 
The researches of Mr. Du Ponceau, followed by the still more 
extended investigations of Mr. Gallatin, show that these occiden- 
tal dialects are all, as they term it, polt/synthetict i e. they are 
characterized by peculiar complex forms, or compound words, 
into -which several ideas, as many as possible apparently, are 
compressed.* Other writers on the subject, prefer to desig- 
nate this pecuharity by the term holophrastic — all-expressive — 

1 Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, Vol. HL Appendix, p. 378 et seq. 
3 See Humboldt, Vues de Cordilleras, pp. 125-194; also Prescott, Conquest 
of Mexico, Vol. III. p. 391 et seq. 

* Bradford's American Antiquities, pp. 232, 233. 

* See Gallatin's Essay. Archaeologica Americana, Vol. II. pp. 164, 165. 
See also Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, Vol. III. p. 395, where he gives as an 
example the word amatlacuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuitli the reward given to a 
messenger who bears a hieroglyphical map conveying intelligence. 
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as better indicatmg what Humboldt called bunch-words, the fit- 
ting formulae of expression for cluster-thoughts.^ 

In this linguistic feature, which must have been the result of 
ages of development, found as it is, not merely in one section 
nor in one tribe only, but throughout the continent, there would 
seem to be evid!ence that the relationship of the Mexican and 
the Asiatic is to be referred to a period of very high antiquity, 
leaving ample time and scope since for the development of that 
indigenous civilization which is now our study. 

And, when we turn from Mexico to Peru, similar evidences of 
a remote connection between the new world and the old are not 
wanting, although they converge, apparently, to a somewhat dif- 
erent point. So far as we are in a condition to judge, from the 
imperfect light and scanty materials which we have, we are led 
to conclude that the great southern family of the American abori- 
gines, like the northern, came hither also from eastern Asia, but 
from lower latitudes, and probably at a considerably later date. 
Many of their traditions and usages would authorize us to infer 
that they came from China, as is said to be impUed in portions 
of the Chinese Chronicles;^ this is particularly true of * some of 
their views and practices in relation to the worship of the sun. 
The Incas and Inca nobles' styled themselves the children of the 
sun ; not simply as the devotees but as in some mystic sense the 
descendants of this deity ; the priests and virgins, and temples 
and offerings, connected with their ritual, were sacred to the sun ; 
as were also large estates of land in all portions of the empire, 
amounting probably to one third of the entire territory blasphemy 
against the sun, or the Inca as the child of the sun, was punished 
with death their gold they called the " tears wept by the sun 
and in numberless other particulars they so interwove references 
to this deity with their whole polity and life, as to remind one, at 
every step, of the eastern celestials, or of nations contiguous to 
them in south-eastern Asia ; nations differing, in important points, 
from the more northerly Asiatic tribes, as widely as the Peruvian 
differs from the Mexican. Yet, on the theory of such an origin, 
we find no difficulty in accounting for the resemblances which 
characterize the two, as well as for theiv discrepancies. They 

^ Schoolcraft's History ind Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Vol. II. pp. 346-349, 
^ Tschadi, Pemyian Antiqoities, pp. 16, 17; see also Bradford's American 
Antiquities, pp. S83-386 ; also pp. 406-416. 
* Frescott's Conquest of Pern, YoL I. p. 35. * lb. p. 47. • lb. p. 44« 
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brought over, at their respective eras, and developed here in their 
distinctive, independent histories, such traditions drawn from the 
Scriptures as had been current in their respective fatherlands, 
such germs of progress or tendencies toward progress and civili- 
zation as had sprung up in those oriental homes ; the progress 
of the one, or the other, or of both, may have teen occasionally 
accelerated or retarded, especially in their early history here, by 
the coming of some new band from the same regions. With 
chains of islands not far remote from each other, stretching across 
the broad Pacific from continent to continent ; with the waves 
and winds setting oflen for weeks toward our shores ; with wars 
to make men flee, and curiosity or cupidity to make them rove, 
and casualties to launch them forth on voyages of which they 
wist not, why need we question not only that there may have 
been one such germ of population wafted to our continent from 
Asia, at some very distant era, but others afterwards?^ It is a 



1 To corroborate the view at which we haye hinted, as well as on aceoont of 
the intrinsic valne of the facts cited, we here subjoin an interesting extract from 
Mr. Bradford's work. " Colonies," he says. " may easily have reached oar shores 
by the accidental drifting of canoes and other vessels. This opinion is abnn- 
dantly supported by many well-authenticated instances, most of which hare 
been recorded since this subject has attracted attention. Diodorus relates that a 
Greek merchant, trading to Arabia, was seized by the Ethiopians, and having 
been placed in a boat and turned out to sea, was carried by the winds to Tapro- 
bone or Ceylon. In the time of Eudoxus of Cyzicus. B. C. 146, an Indian was 
found in a boat on the Red Sea, who, upon learning the Greek language, stated 
that he had sailed from India and had been driven to that distance by the wind. 
Pliny narrates that in the days of Quintus Metellus, some strange and savage 
people were driven upon the German coast, and sent by the Suevi to that gene- 
ral. The discovery of America by the Northmen was accidental ; and Iceland 
was discovered A. D. 862 by some mariners who were bound for the Feroe 
islands but were thrown out of their course by tempests. In 1684, several Es- 
quimaux, driven out to sea in their canoes, were drifted, after a long continuance 
of boisterous weather, upon the Orkneys. It is related that a small vessel, des- 
tined from one of the Canary islands to Teneriffe, was forced out of her way by 
contrary winds to within a short distance of Caraccas, where, meeting an English 
ship, she was directed to one of the South American ports. In 1731, another 
bark, sailing from Teneriffe to one of the neighboring isles, drifted from her 
course, and was finally brought to at Trinidad. Cabral, the commander of a 
Portuguese fleet sent out in the year 1500 to the East Indies, whilst prosecuting- 
the voyage, departed so far from the African coast as to encounter the western 
continent, and thus the discovery of Brazil was entirely accidental. In 1745, 
some vessels navigated by the natives were forced out to sea from Kamtschatka 
to one of the Aleutian islands, a distance of several hundred miles. In 1789, 
Captain Bligh, his crew having mutinied and sehsed his ship whilst in the Paciflo 
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fkvorite theory with some writers,^ that Manco Capac in Peru 



ocean, was placed with eighteen men in a boat, provided only with a small quan- 
tity of proyisions, and, having traversed four thousand miles in fortj-six da]r8, 
succeeded, finally, in landing at Tima in the East Indies. 

In 1797, twelve negroes, escaping from an African slave-ship upon that coast, 
took a boat, and. after five weeks, three of the number who had survived, were 
drifted ashore at Barbadoes. In .1799, three men were driven out to sea by str^s 
of weather from St. Helena, in a small boat, and two of them reached the coast 
of South America in a month, one having perished on the voyage. In 1820, 
one hundred and fifty inhabitants of Anaa or Chain Island, situated three hun- 
dred miles east of Otaheite, having embarked in three canoes, encountered the 
monsoon ; two of the vessels were lost, but the occupants of the third, after being 
driven from island to island and obtaining a scanty subsistence, were found six 
hundred miles from their point of departure. Three natives of Otaheite have 
been met on the island of Wateo, whither they had drifted in a canoe, over five 
hundred miles. In 1782, Captain Inglefield of the Centaur, and eleven men, 
sailed upon the Atlantic ocean three hundred leagues in an open pinnace, with- 
out compass, chart or sail, and were ultimately landed on Fayal. A native of 
Ulea has been found on one of the Coral isles of Badack, where he arrived with 
two companions, after a long and boisterous voyage of eight months, during 
which period they had been driven by wind and storms to the amazing distance 
of fifteen hundred miles. In 1686, several natives of the Caroline islands were 
carried by the winds and currents to the Philippine islands, by whidi means 
that group first became known to the Europeans. The Japanese are often acci- 
dentally thrown upon the Philippine islands. In the year 1 543, three Portuguese 
sailed from Siam in a junk, and were driven out of their course to within sight 
of Japan. In 1833, a Japanese junk was cast away on the American coast at 
Cape Flattery, and of seventeen men only three were saved. In the same year 
eleven of the same nation were drifted to one of the Sandwich islands.*' . . . 

Multitudes of these occurrences must have preceded the progress of modem 
discovery in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and consequently have happened 
without leaving any record or trace. Accumulated cases of this kind should be 
taken in connection with the fact that excepting Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla 
to the north, Falkland and Eerqueland's land to the south, whose inhospitable 
climes forbid permanent habitation and subsistence, no considerable extent of 
land has been found uninhabited. ... It is impossible to attribute this extensive 
distribution ~ this tide of population flowing from island to island and firom con- 
tinent to continent — entirely to the maritime abilities of former ages, and equally 
impossible in many cases to suppose a former land connection^ as a means of 
solving the difficulty. Experience affords the only clue to this problem, and 
shows that by those adventitious causes which have been always in action from 
the beginning, man has found his way wherever his Maker had prepared him an 
abode, and th^t, in the language of a distinguished scientific author, were the 
whole of mankind destroyed, with the exception of one fiunily, inhabiting an islet 
of the Pacific, their descendants, though never more enlightened than the South 
Sea islanders, or the Esquimaux, would in the course of ages be diffused over 
the whole eaith." — Bradford's American Antiquities, pp. 233-237. 
^ Tschudi, p. 17* See also his citation from Humboldt on the same page« 
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and Quetzalcoatl in Mexico were Buddhist missionaries who 
came to these shores a thousand years perhaps subsequent to 
the Christian era, to reform and elevate the natives ; as if this 
Were the first and only communication between the two conti- 
nents ; but if this were proved true of them, it leaves us to ask 
whence the natives came before them, and why they only ever 
came to blend with these natives, or to supersede them. And 
We see no objection to the hypothesis that, as our continent was 
obviously peopled at different points in ancient times from Asia, 
60 it was occupied at distinct and even widely separated periods, 
yet in none so recent as materially to interfere with the normal 
development of those types of civilization which were at last 
matured here. 

Upon the supposition that such views as we have now stated 
give a sufficiently satisfactory conjectural solution of the problem 
before us, in regard to the remote origin of those races whose 
monuments in J^orth and South America form the chief feature 
in our American archaeology, we have yet to inquire whether 
the aborigines of our eastern coasts, and the kindred tribes fur- 
ther west, were descendants, also, of the mound-builders, directly 
or collatemily, or were the reUcs of a totally different people. 
In discussing this question, we are to bear in mind the fkct that, 
as found by the explorers and colonists of modern days, these 
Indian tribes, though so widely dispersed and often hostile to 
each other» were plainly characterized by many affinities. The 
structure of their dialects, their modes of life, their religious 
behefs and ceremonies, their war-customs, their traditions and 
mythology, and numerous other characters which distinguish 
them, were remarkably similar. We must not overlook the fact, 
also, that in some of these particulars they bore a resemblance 
to the race of the mound-builders } as, for example, in their poly« 
synthetic forms of speech, an(l in the singCilar custom of imprint* 
ing the mystic Bed Hand upon sacred edifices and other struc* 
tures connected with their religious rites,^ and in their practice 
of tracing rude sculptures upon the native rocks,^ supposed to be 
hieroglyphical records of great events in their annals. Still, such 

1 Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Vol. L p. 177 ; also Vol. II. p. 47, 
and Appendix, pp. 476-478* 

> £. G. Squier, Nicaragua, its Monnments, etc., Vol. II. p. 24 et seq. ; also 
Tschudi, Peruvian Antiquities, p. 106 et seq.; also Smithsonian Contribntioni, 
Vol I. pp» 293-^1 
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analogies are too slight and too few in number to sustain the 
hypothesis that these tribes are mainly the descendants of the 
xnound-builders ; and the objections to such a theory, as well as 
the facts which support another, are of much weight 

Becurring here to our statements in regard to the fortifications 
of the mound-builders, it deserves to be specially noticed that 
these defensive works were principally in the northerly portion 
of the great area occupied by that race ; as if they had been 
obUged in this way to resist an enemy or rival from the east and 
north-east ; and the traditions of ancient contests in these locali- 
ties between tribes of Indians known to us and a race of Alle* 
gans, to which Mr. Schoolcraft and Mr. Bradford refer in sup- 
port of another theory, seem rather to support this hypothesis of 
ours.^ The evidence derived from the exhumed crania and 
skeletons of the early and later races in the Mississippi valley, 
appears also to show some marked points of dissimilarity, rather 
than of identity, between them,^ the later race being of a larger 
and hardier type, befitting warriors and hunters; there is an 
entire absence, also, of traditions implying a connection, the 
modern Indian being as ignorant of the mound-builders as of the 
antediluvians ; it is hardly credible, moreover, that these modem 
tribes^ if they are lineal descendants of a race who, a thousand 
years or more previous, erected works of such magnitude and 
indicative of so much progress in science and art, should have 
become so thoroughly barbarous ; falling in many things behind 
their ancient predecessors, instead of surpassing them, whereas, 
in tracing the mound-builders in every direction southward, the 
later generations appear to excel the earlier. 

Mr. Schoolcraft,* we are well aware, discredits all statements 
and reasonings of this kind, which tend to support the hypothec 
sis that the mound-builders were not the progenitors of our mod* 
ern Indian tribes; it being his belief that the mound-builders 
themselves came from Mexico as swarms from the parent'hivei 
and spent their waning strength as they roamed northward, until 
tliey dissolved into the fragmentary and fierce rival clans* whose 
history has been so large a part of the study of his life* But, 



1 History and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Vol. IV. pp. 136, 137. Bradford^ 
American Anti)q[nities, pp^205, 206. 

> Arthaeologica Americana, VoL I. p. 209. ' 

* History and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, VoL I. p. 20 et seq.} alio VoL 
rV. p. 147 et seq; 

Vol. XIL No. 47. 39 
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while such a theory as his has some strong claims to our conside- 
ration, and may yet be proved the true one, rather than the 
totally opposite hypothesis to which we at present inchne, we 
are not able to see that it is materially supported by anything in 
his researches, except the weight of his name. The traditions 
of a southern origin, which he appears to find current among 
some few of our tribes, are exceedingly vague, and need to be 
well corroborated, not to say understood, before they can be cred- 
ited, any more than the various legends of Which he has given us 
so many specimens ; even if these should be more fully authenti- 
cated, it would be necessary for us to adjust them in some way 
to the reliable traditions of the Aztecs and Toltecs, in relation to 
their northern origin, and this Mr. Schoolcraft does not at all 
assist us to do, nor does he aid us in explaining the silence of 
tradition in these great southern centres, with respect to any 
such migrations of the population thence northward. Moreover, 
though his hypothesis may not necessarily conflict with the fact 
that the mounds are larger and more elabojrate in the southern 
than in the northern portions of the Mississippi valley, it does 
apparently fail to account for their relative antiquity when com- 
pared with each other, or with the mounds in Mexico ; the more 
northerly in any case being evidently the earlier, whether judged 
by its own form and dimensions, or by its contents. This 
hypothesis fails also to give any satisfactory reason, philosophical 
or conjectural, for the location of the military works of the mound- 
builders, and, indeed, for the existence of any such works. Why 
need a colony from Mexico, roaming into this broad valley, erect 
forts and other defences against an enemy, if there were no race 
but theirs near ? and why build a cordon of such fortifications on 
their outermost northern limit, as well as strongholds at impor- 
tant points within their territory, when nothing but uninhabited 
regions lay beyond ? 

We must urge similar objections, also, to the views of Mr. 
Bradford, in his treatise.^ Unlike Mr. Schoolcraft, this writer, 
after an evidently careful and extended examination, maintains 
that the mounds, mural remains, and other antiquarian vestiges 
of the Mississippi valley, are the work of nations far more culti- 
vated than any of our later aborigines ; hence his theory, that 
from Mexico las the original seat of civilization, the ancient popu- 

1 American Antiquities and JKesearches into the Origin and History of the 
EedBace(1841). 
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lation spread itself and its works northward, deteriorating and 
becoming enfeebled in proportion as it dispersed, until it became 
whoUy barbarous and withal dissolved into fragments, when the 
tide at length turned and roUed backward over the same tracts, 
gathering strength on its way, and finally culminating in the 
power and grandeur of that later civilization which the Spanish 
so much admired and so soon obliterated. Such an hypothesis 
seems to us as superfluous as it is complex and unsatisfactory. 
If, as all authentic tradition intimates and Mr. Bradford himself 
claims, this Aztec dynasty was developed from rude northern 
germs, in successive stages of progress toward the Mexican val- 
ley, what need is there of suppositig any prior process of degen- 
eracy ? why may not a savage horde from Asia have begun to 
ascend the scale of civilization here as well as new-made bar- 
barians of Mexican lineage ? and why should these tribes degen- 
erate only when roaming northward, and not also when return- 
ing southward? Moreover, what facts, traditions, or other data, 
except pure hypotheses, are cited to corroborate the idea of such 
a useless tentative process ! 

These difficulties appear to us to press this theory, together 
with others which weigh against it, in common with Mr. School- 
craft's. Nor can we see, that Mr. Bradford is any more success- 
ful in his attempts to trace the origin of all our modem aboriginal 
tribes to this single prolific centre in Mexico. The theory is 
quite too rigid and narrow for the facts so copiously cited by him, 
in regard to the disintegration and dispersion of communities in 
every section of the globe. He has abundantly proved that 
parties may have reached this continent in any number, from 
any quarter ; indeed, has shown it to be in the highest degree 
probable, that such would be the case, and yet assumes that 
but one such germ was actually planted here ! 

As, therefore, from fragments of evidence scattered in every 
direction, we have ventured to infer that the races who once 
occupied the western sections of our continent, came originally 
from difierent regions of eastern Asia, and at distinct epochs, 
instead of assenting to the hypothesis that these races sprang 
from one central ancestry here, and were identical with oar mod- 
em Indian tribes ; so, while we incline, on various grounds, to the 
opinion that, at a much later date, the germs of several prominent 
modern tribes, such as the Algonquins and the Iraquois, may be 
trq,ced to a similar Asiatic origin, from yet higher latitudes and 
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a more fiercely barbarous ancestry,^ we allow ourselves also to 
conjecture that a portion, perhaps the majority, of the ancestors 
of our more eastern aborigines came hither by some mode of 
transit from northern Europe ; these two great tides of popula* 
tion, finally meeting each other and in some degree commingling, 
as each flowed into the valley of the Ohio. For, while there is so 
little to indicate a common origin, and not a little which implies 
dissimilarity and even antagonism between these grand divisions 
of the aboriginal population — the earlier and the later — there 
are not wanting facts which strongly favor the hypothesis of such 
a widely difierent origin as the one at which we here hint 

Thus, it has long been vaguely intimated and as vaguely 
believed, that, centuries prior to the discovery of the new 
world by Columbus, the Northmen firom Iceland explored our 
coast from Greenland many degrees southward, repeatedly visited 
these discovered territories, planted colonies at different points 
here, and held possession for an indefinite period, until they fell 
at last a prey to the jealousy or the ferocity of the natives ; these 
exciting hints have within a few years been so far substantiated 
as to be now accepted as authentic history * The Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in their work published 
in 1837, and devoted to these and kindred topics, have brought 
to light several original documents on which this conclusion rests. 
It appears from this testimony, that, from the year 986 to 1290, 
there was frequent communication between Iceland and our 
coast from Newfoundland to Rhode Island by formal expeditions, 
of which accounts were then or soon after written; Greenland 
being meanwhile colonized from the same source, and to some 
extent Christianized, and enterprises for trade and discovery 
being undertaken from this point as well as from Iceland. It is 
the opinion of these zealous antiquarians that the celebrated 
hieroglyphics on Dighton Rock are the work of these Northmen, 
and a record of their discoveries and conquests; an opinion, 
however, which Mr. Schoolcraft, after studying the aboriginal 
pictography for many years, and with far greater advantages 
than they could have in deciphering and interpreting these sym- 

1 Bradford's American Antiquities, p. 205 et seq.; also p. 287 et seq.; and 
pp. 398-405. 

^ See Tschndi, Pemyian Antiquities, pp. 3-7 ; also Biblical Repository, Second 
Series, Vol. L pp. 431-435 ; also Edinburgh Cabinet Library, History of Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands, pp. 294-276. 
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bols, strenuously combats, in the belief that the inscription, like 
hundreds of others on our rocks, is mainly the work of some 
aboriginal hand ; and but a small portion of it, if any, Scandina- 
vian.* Is there, then, such a similarity or affinity between the 
hieroglyphic symbols of the Indian and the Scandinavian, that 
the one cannot readily be distinguished from the other ; so that 
here, on the wave-worn rock, whoever may have traced the 
characters and whatever interpretations may now be given of 
them, the genesis of our present aborigines may be guessed? 
Adepts as they are in the art of deciphering such Pictographs, 
the Swedish antiquarians make the inscription a page of the 
Northmen's history, while Mr. Schoolcraft, with the aid of his 
expert Algonquin Cacique, identifies a large part of the very same 
hieroglyphics as pure Indian characters. It seems, therefore, less 
a conjecture than an inference, that we may prove to have found 
here a clue to some ethnographic connection of the Indian with 
the Northmen, or rather with previous Scandinavian adventurers 
or marauders from the same regions. For, besides the evidence 
furnished of the successive premeditated visits of the Icelanders 
to our north-eas(em shores, these researches have brought to 
light accounts — perhaps we should rather say rumors, legends, 
hints merely — of other and more casual wanderers, at earlier 
dates, from northern Europe to this continent, who planted them- 
selves still further south than the Icelandic Vinland, in the Caro- 
linas and Florida, under the name of Huitramanaland.^ Mr. 
Schoolcraft, also, has fallen upon traces of what may prove to be 
the same events, in the tradition of the Tuscaroras, respecting 
the wreck of a vessel on the Atlantic coast, far to the south, and 
also in. t)ie tmdition of the Shawanoes, who had roamed north- 
ward from Florida to Lake Superior, and report that their ances- 
tors crossed the sea. And these or similar occurrences may 
possibly have given currency to the rumor which Mr. Irving nar- 
rates, but does not credit, of an early Venetian discovery and 
occupancy of some region here, or at least commerce with it, 
called Estotiland.* 

^ Biblical Eepositorj, Second Series, Vol. I. p. 435 et seq. also History and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Vol. I. pp. 107-120; and p. 333 et seq. Disser- 
tation on Indian Pictography; also Vol. IV. pp. 119-121. 

2 Tschudi, pp. 5-7. 

■ • History and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, Vol. I. pp. 125 and 19; also 
VoL IV. pp. 116-121 ; Irving-8 Columbus, Vol. III. pp. 357-361. 
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Yet the knowledge of all these expeditions and settlements, 
actual or fabulous, was subsequently lost; and this, too, so early 
after the events that, though Columbus is said, when on a visit 
to Iceland in 1477,* to have heard some hint these early dis* 
coveries and ever afterwards to have cherished it, the great 
world of commerce, and the world of letters, were alike sceptical 
in regard to it ; just as the existence of the Canaries, the For- 
tunate islands of ancient geography, though less remote from 
Europe, had been for centuries forgotten, after Ptolemy had com* 
puted longitude from their meridian, until they were rediscovered 
in the fourteenth century.* Now, if such explorations and occu- 
pancies by successive generations from Europe for a period of 
two or three hundred years, could so entirely cease, axrd be so 
obliterated from the very memory of men, their own countrymen 
and kindred as well as others, why may we not with reason 
maintain the probability that the natives found here by the 
Northmen — the fierce Skroellings who gave them no rest except 
in death — were the descendants of prior adventurers from the 
same regions, who in like manner may have been or may not 
have been forgotten ? It is well known that the ancient Scan- 
dinavians, and the primitive Finns and Laplanders before them, 
were for centuries mere hordes of freebooters,, celebrated espe- 
cially for their enterprises and prowess on the seas ; and that, 
prior to their discovery of Iceland, which they reached rather by 
accident than design,* they were everywhere roving boldly in 
quest of new enemies in the islands or headlands of the conti- 
nent already known to them, or in the hope of reaching and 
ravaging new regions yet more remote. Historical or ancestral 
traditions, therefore, as well as their national genius, may have 
given zest, and to some extent direction also, to their nomberless 
piratical excursions, especially whenever they turned their adven- 
turous prows westward into the great open sea.* For, we have 
here to ask, whence came that impetus toward this continent 
which brought the first Northmen hither? Was it not some 
tradition of a world far away to which others had sailed? Or 



1 BiMical Bepositorj, Second Series^ VoL I. p. 431 ; R. I. Historical CoUeo* 
tSons, Vol. IV, p. 180; Irsrins'a Coloatws, Vol. I. p. 59. 

* Irving's Colambna, Vol. I. p. 34; also VoL III. pp. 411-415. 

* Edinburgh Cabinei library. Iceland, Gi*eenland, and the Faroe l9l«uCs,pp» 
SO, 91. 

« Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Scandinavia, VoL I. pp. 161-166. 
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was it rather some original instinct of the genius of discovery 
such as fired the hreast of Columbus afterwards ? Surely, the 
latter is the less probable suggestion. And, besides the greater 
intrinsic probability of the hypothesis that there may have been 
communications between northern Europe and our shores prior 
to the era of their discovery by the Northmen, various dim ves- 
tiges of such a connection, as it would seem, are occasionally 
encountered; as, for example, in some features of the Indian 
forts and other mural remains south of Lake Ontario in New 
York, which appeared to the acute and sagacious De Witt Clin* 
ton to be of Danish type;^ and in some of the magic rites of 
different tribes of our aborigines, which are pronounced by 
Mr. Schoolcraft remarkably coincident with the ceremonies and 
arts of the ancient Lapland soothsayers as described by Pro- 
fessor Scheffer of XJpsal in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century.* 

In the absence, therefore, of historical documents and other 
data which might determine the question before us conclusively, 
and thrown ufon the merest twilight of such evidence as war- 
rants us to conjecture where we cannot demonstrate, we incline 
to the opinion that many, and indeed most, of the aboriginal 
tribes of our eastern and north-eastern coast, are of northern Euro- 
pean descent, as the mound-builders were of northern Asiatic; 
and we imagine that their origin here must have been at a much 
later epoch than that of the more interesting western race, inas- 
much as we find among them no evidences of a career or a civi- 
lization to be compared with their great rivals. If it is urged as 
an objection to this view, that these aborigines are of Asiatic 
type, as a race, and in some other respects give evidence of an 
Asiatic origin, rather than a European, we shall ask the objector 
to reflect that Asiatic peculiarities can be as easily preserved 
and transported hither in migrations across northern Europe and 
the Atlantic, as in wanderings from island to island, or otherwise, 
across the Pacific. These old Scandinavians, it is claimed, were 
originally a colony of Goths from Scythia and the regions beyond 
why then should not their descendants bear with them in every 
direction traces of their oriental lineage as well as of their fierce 
and clanish temper ? 

^ Archaeologica Americana, Vol. 1. p. 341. 

^ History and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, 1851, Vol L p. 425. 

* Edinboi^h Cabinet Library. Scandinavia, YoL L p. 58. 
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There are many points pertaining to the history of these tribes, 
which possess great interest to the antiquarian, especially in their 
legends, their allegories, their pictographs, their mythology, and 
their resemblances, in many respects, to the ancient Hebrews ; 
resemblances so marked as to have led many writers to maintain 
strenuously, and with a labored induction of facts, that they must 
be the relics of dispersed Israel ; just as this same lost Israel has 
everywhere else been sought after, and proved to exist, in support 
of favorite theories in ethnology ; but of these later antiquities we 
do not propose to treat It is our earlier archaeology which has 
for many years excited in our own mind, as it has in others, the 
most eager inquiry and attention; and, in this sketch of the 
topics which it presents for consideration, we have sought out 
facts of every kind from all available sources, and endeavored 
so to arrange and compact them as to give some just idea of 
their scope, interlinking all with such trains of reasoning or con- 
jecture as are common with writers on the subject, or such 
others as have occurred to us as not unworthy of being weighed ; 
our object being to incite, if we may, to further^ study here, as 
well as to embody the results of previous study. And it only 
remains now for us, as due, alike to our subject and those who 
have done so much to illustrate it, to speak of some of the authori- 
ties to which we are most indebted for what we have written, 
and which will best repay the scholar's careful study. 

The highest credit is here due to the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, and especially to its chief originator and 
first president, Isaiah Thomas. This Society was incorporated 
in 1812, and, besides all that it has done by its publications and 
in the collection of its invaluable library, it has given a marked 
impulse to historical and antiquarian researches throughout our 
whole country. The era of its formation especially, including a 
few years prior and subsequent, was a notable epoch in the pro- 
gress of archaeological research. What Dr. Stiles and other 
scholars in our country had communicated, in respect to various 
discoveries here, together with the explorations of Humboldt, 
Lord Kingsborough and others in Mexico, had stimulated the 
spirit of inquiry to an unwonted degree in this direction ; and the 
Society at Worcester, with Dr. Thomas for its animating spirit, 
became at once the chief centre to which and from which the 
reports of new discoveries of every description flowed. Having 
laid the foundation of the Society by the gift of his rare collection 
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of books, Mr. Thomas not only continued to enrich this library 
by frequent purchases and donations, but published the first vol- 
ume of the Society's Transactions en^ely at his own expense, 
erected a spacious edifice for the library and cabinet of curiosi* 
ties, and at his death bequeathed a large fund to the Society in 
further aid of its objects. It was mainly through his encourage- 
ment, and wholly at his expense, that Mr. Caleb Atwater made 
the extended explorations of the mounds and other earth-works 
in Ohio, the full and graphic accounts of which he published 
through this Society to the world, occupying a large portion of 
the first volume of its Transactions already referred to as printed 
at Mr. Thomases expense. This work of Mr. Atwater, published 
in 1820 under such auspices, excited the liveliest interest at the 
time, and, notwithstanding all that has been written since, is 
still one of the most exciting and instructive books on the sub- 
ject, deserving a careful perusal A copy was sent by Mr. Da 
Ponceau to that zealous antiquarian. Dr. Adam Clarke, whose 
letter acknowledging the favor indicates the enthusiasm with 
which he had read it, and been borne away by the conjectures 
to which it had given rise in his mind.^ In this communication 
he states that mounds, cairns, forts, and other earth- works, anal- 
ogous to those of the Ohio valley, had been repeatedly discovered 
by him in England and Scotland, and especially in Lreland, from 
which he infers a connection between bur mound-builders and 
the ancient Celts ; elsewhere' he speaks of finding similar works 
in Russia and Tartary ; and in this letter he intimates his opin- 
ion that both Celts and mound-builders were originally of Hindi! 
origin, as Dr. Pritchard and other English antiquarians have also 
endeavored to demonstrate.' Great, however, as was the inter- 
est excited by Mr. Atwater's volume, and much as it stimu- 
lated and assisted others in their researches, he was only a pio- 
neer in the field; and, writing under the disadvantage of too 
limited a survey for an accurate classification of his facts, or for 
safe generalizations from them, as well as under the exciting 
impulse of fresh and surprising discoveries, his conjectures and 
deductions are less satisfactory than his descriptions. Still, so 
great a work had he done, in connection with his ever to be hon- 
ored patron and coworker, and so well had he done it, that a whole 



^ Archaeologica Americatift, Vol. 11. p. 553. * Trayelt, etc., Vol L 

* Bradford's Americui AntiqiiUies, pp. 365, 366. 
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generation nearly had passed away, before anything better, any- 
thing more exact, full, clear and reliable was achieved. Subse- 
quent to his labors and in close connection with ^lem, the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin prepared and published, through the same chan- 
nel, his learned Treatise on the Languages of the AborigineSi 
which forms the chief value of the second volume of the Wor- 
cester Society's Transactions. In the preparation of this elabo- 
rate essay; he enjoyed the benefit of valuable labors in the same 
field by Mr. Pickering and Mr. Du Ponceau, whose accurate 
learning with his own has contributed to give the highest author- 
ity to his conclusions. Meanwhile, men of letters and of leisure, 
at difierent locaUties in the West, amid the wonderful monu- 
ments of the ancient race, have observed, explored, measured, 
described in various detail one and another of these unique 
works, thus both stimulating and materially aiding the spirit of 
research in all congenial minds. Mr. Bradford, availing himself 
of their labors, together with whatever was accessible to him 
from other sources, has digested a valuable Treatise, in whichi 
however, he has the merit of aiding us more by the facts and 
authorities which he cites, than by the method or the results of 
his reasonings. Mr. Schoolcraft, connected with the aborigines 
by marriage, and long a resident with them, has studied their 
history as the chief work of his life, and from time to time pub- 
lished the miscellaneous fruits of his labor; embodying the whole, 
finally, in the ponderous tomes recently published under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Washington ; 
volumes which, we must think, ought, for the credit of the com- 
piler and the government, to have been less repetitious, and more 
scientific. Mr. Trescott, facile princeps, has written as none but 
he could write upon the Aztec and the Peruvian Civilization, 
interweaving with his fascinating histories invaluable facts and 
suggestions in archaeology. Mr. Stephens has instructed and 
delighted the world by Ids characteristic descriptions of the 
Ruins of Ciaphas and Yucatan, particularly the latter country ; 
not the least valuable feature of his brilliant pages being the fac- 
similes of these ruins, which the daguerreotype enabled him to 
present. Dr. Hawks has translated the joint work of Rivero 
and Tschudi on Peruvian Antiquities, in which we have the 
promise of a more full and elaborate work on Americ/an Antiqui- 
ties in general, from the pen of the learned translator. And, to 
crown all, the Smithsonian Institution, in the first volume of its 
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Contributions, on the recommendation of some of our most zeal- 
ous modem archaeologists, has published, in a style worthy of 
itself and the subject, the comprehensive treatise of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis on the mounds and various mural remains of 
the Mississippi valley. This work is both a resum^ of previously 
teown facts in relation to the mounds and their kindred monu- 
ments, and a digest of many new surveys and descriptions by 
other laborers in the field, while it embodies a large mass of new 
material discovered by the authors in their extended personal 
explorations. In our sketch of the mounds and other earth-works 
at the West, we have followed, in most respects, their classifica- 
tion, as the best, even when the facts cited by us have been 
gathered fVom other sources ; and, with the aid of costly plates, 
the various monuments of our ancient people in their palmy 
days, stand out before us on these pages in life^ke and imposing 
array, worthy to be classed with the proudest memorials of fallen 
Thebes or buried Nineveh. 



" Hbre/' said a student to Casaubon, as they entered the old 
Hall of the Sorbonne, " is a building in which men have disputed 
for four hundred years." " And," asked Casaubon, " what has 
been settled?" How does it happen that the labors of learned 
men so often prove utterly worthless, and rather encumber 
tban aid the honest inquirer after truth? It is simply because 
tiiey mistake the proper objects of human inquiry, and exceed 
the limits which God has set to the understanding of man. 
They investigate subjects that cannot be known, and attempt to 
solve questions that cannot be answered. It is probable that 
one-half, at least, of the works of philosophers and theologians 
might be annihilated^ in a moment, without abridging the means 
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of human improvement, or injuring the cause of true science. 
** Our public libraries/' says Hallam, " are cemeteries of departed 
reputation; and the dust accumulating upon their untouched 
volumes speaks as forcibly as the grass that waves over the 
ruins of Babylon/' Fortunate would it be for mankind, if the 
Babylon of controversial theology were sleeping, side by side, 
with its great prototype; but modem enthusiasts build again 
the tombs of the old prophets and those pottot heresiarchs, who 
ruled among the nations, in former ages, " even all of them lie 
in glory^ each in his own house/' If their tomes were as innocu* 
ous as their tombsy we would let the dead bury their dead/' in 
quiet; but the literature which bewilders and misleads the hum* 
ble inquirer after Divine truth, is infinitely more pernicious than, 
that which caters to the passions of the carnal heart There is 
hope that the "very chief of sinners" may be converted and 
saved ; but the state of those fanatics, " whose little reading and 
less meditating hold ever with hardest obstinacy that which they 
took up with easiest credulity," is truly desperate. Of all the 
books that have 



none are more worthless than commentaries on prophetic sym* 
bols. It is our honest convictioUj that, if every theory and speeu* 
lation, advanced by scheming theologians respecting the future 
history of the world, and based, as they pretend, upon the dark 
imagery of the Apocalypse and the book of Daniel, were obUte« 
rated from the minds of men, sound doctrine and true religion 
would be promoted. Do we, by this declaration, disparage the 
study of prophecy ? By no means. The predictions of the Bible 
already fulfilled present a field of research broad enough and 
ample enough to employ the best thoughts both of men and 
angels who " desire to look into these things." Besides, " the 
pure word of prophecy" has other and higher uses and aims 
than merely to foretell future events. It has warnings for the 
thoughtless; reproofs for the erring; threatenings for the incor- 
rigible ; instruction for the ignorant, and consolation for the faith- 
ful. Contemplating, in the light of revelation, the history of the 
past, the stirring events of the present, and the "exceedingly 
great and precious promises" for the future, the devout student 
may well exclaim: " The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein." To such topics let 
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the curious mind confine itself, nor once attempt " to pry between 
the folded leaves" of God's secret book. 



"Beyond, abstain 
To ask, nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not revealed, which the invisible King 
Only omniscient, hath suppressed in night, 
To none commanicable in earth or heaven." 



Certain great truths are so plainly revealed in prophecy, " that 
he may run that readeth." Among these we may class the ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity, and the second advent of its 
founder. But iy what instrumentality toill the church achieve its 
conquests ? and for what purpose willour Lord come a second time ? 
The answer to these questions concerns our present duty, and 
every Christian should be fully persuaded, in his own mind, 
respecting them. The church of Christ, with great unanimity, 
in all ages, has taught that the world is to be converted " by the 
foolishness of preaching," accompanied by the Holy Ghost sent 
down from Heaven ; and that the Saviou{ will appear a second 
time, not " to seek and save the lost," but to judge the quick and 
the dead. With the second advent of Christ, the end of all sub- * 
lunary things and the final judgment of all men have been uni- 
formly assoijiated* In opposition to these views millenarians 
maintain:^ 

L " That to spiritualise the symbolic prophecies is altogether 
Dinrong." 

2. '* That the slaughter of the two apocalyptic witnesses (Rev. 
xi.)> foreshows a real, literal slaughter of the faithful followers 
of Christ represented — a slaughter which is yet future." 
. 3. "That the anti- Christian powers are to be destroyed, not 
converted." 

4. " There will be anterior to the millennium a real, Uteral 
resurrection of departed saints." 

5. " The second coming of Christ will be before the millen- 
nium." 

6. " There will be men living in the natural body on the earth 
after Christ's second coming." 

7. ** The millennium is to continue three hundred and sixty 
thousand years." 



1 Fremiam Essay by Bev. E. Wiathiop, pp. 141, 170. 
Vol. XIL No. 47. 40 
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8. " A series of the most stupendous events is not very far 
distant." 

Such is the outline of the new dispensation. Respecting the 
internal organization and social economy of this earthly kingdom, 
theorists vary indefinitely in their, speculations. It would be 
impossible to state their doctrines to the satisfaction of all. 
They are as much at war with their own allies as with their 
antagonists. 



Scores of commentaries on the unfulfilled prophecies have ap- 
peared within the last few years, from the elaborate treatise, in 
two bulky octavos, which grievously tax the time and patience 
of those who read, to the flying scroll written in rude hierogly- 
phics, and distributed, as a circular, by mail. The mental state 
of the writers is equally diversified, showing itself now in dis- 
passionate sobriety and quiet mysticism, which often appeal to 
the best feelings of the Christian ; now in the soaring rhetoric 
and terrific imagery of the heated partisan, causing the ignorant 
to tremble for the things that are about to come upon them ; and 
now, in the enigmas of the confirmed lunatic who speaks in 
metaphors and writes in symbols. A collection of the fancy 
sketches of these dreamers and seers would form a body of 
romantic fiction which, in extravagance and absurdity, has no 
parallel in the annals of literature. The keystone of the whole 
system is the pre-millennial advent of the Saviour. 

I. This doctrine, tested by the Scriptures, is, in its principles^ 
doubtful and uncertain ; in its details^ impossible. 

II. Tested by history, it is, in its infancy, an error ; in its ma- 
turity, a heresy. 

III. Tested by reason, it is absurd. 

IV. Tested by the universal behef of the church, it is another 
Gospel. 

V. Tested and known by its fruits, it is " evil only and that 
continually." 

The interest which attaches to this theory depends, chiefly, 
upon the time, mode and concomitants of our Lord's second advent 
If he is to come immediately, nay, if he is already advancing, 
so that the sound of his chariot wheels is heard by those who 
''watch'' for his appearing; if the destruetion of the anti- Christian 



"All, in their tarn, accusers and accused; 
Babel was never half so mach confused." 
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nations wd the conflagration of " the earth wd the works that 
are therein," is at hand, ''ai the very doors;'* then, it is in vain 
for Christians to labor for the conversion of the world and form 
plans having reference to a remote future. Viewed in this light, 
the subject assumes great practical importance ; and the question 
of the pre-millennial or post-millennial advent of our Saviour 
takes precedence of every other that can be presented to the 
present generation of men ; for on it hangs the destiny of all the 
inhabitants of earth now living. Still, the question cannot be 
answered by any party so as to silence objections and allay 
fears. 

I The nature of prophecy forbids it 

The time and mode of the fulfilment of predicted events are 
not revealed with sufficient certainty smd definiteness to warrant 
the r^^ulation of our present conduct with reference to them. 
God never designed to make prophecy a syllabus of history, so 
that men could resort to it as to the table of contents in a book, 
and read the important events of each succeeding year. The 
annals of past ages show, beyond a doubt, that neither the chro* 
nology nor the exact sequence of events were known to the 
most devoted students of revelation, until they actually occurred. 
Such prescience would interfere with man's free-agency, and 
reduce the Divine decrees to a blind fate. Hence those modern 
prophets who pretend to describe, beforehand, the marches and 
counter-marches of armies, the victories and defeats of particular 
monarchs, and the exact or even proximate date of the end 
of the world, like Ahimaaz of old, are running before they 
are sent. They are " swift witnesses," professing to foreknow 
what God has positively declared to be beyond the ken of men 
and angels. The prophetic part of the word of God," says 
Bobert Hall, ** while it contains some general intimation of future 
events, is expressed in language or denoted by imagery prover- 
bially obscure. This is intended to afford son^e general knowl* 
edge of the future, or it would not be prophecy ; but, at the same 
time, obscurity forms a necessary ingredient Were it free from 
that, were it like the language of narrative, it would give such a 
distinct knowledge of the future event as would lead some per- 
sons to use means for accompUshing it by their own power, and 
others presumptuously to firustrate it The design of prophecy 
is not to enable persons to anticipate the minute circumstances 
of events, but partly to excite in their minds a general expecta- 
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tion, by presenting a vague and shadowy outline, partly, to aflSird 
a striking illustration of the power and providence of God in 
bringing to pass those events on the arrival of a distant age. 
The infinite wisdom of God appears in his foretelling future 
events in such a manner that, when they arrive, they tally and 
correspond to the prophecy, in a great variety of particulars ; 
while, in the meantime, the events are so darkly shadowed that 
the human agents by whom they are accomplished are ignorant 
that in doing so, they are, in fact, fulfilling tiie counsels of hea- 
ven. . . . Prophecy is not intended to give men such a knowledge 
of futurity as to enable the most sagacious to predict future 
events. Those who have attempted with certainty, to assign, 
beforehand, particular prophecies to particular events, have uni- 
formly failed in their presumptuous endeavors. The design of 
prophecy is only to afibrd some general intimation which may 
opemte either as warning or encouragement." If this view of 
prophecy be correct, those who attempt to define, exactly, the 
time and mode and purposes of our Lord's coming, have assumed 
false principles of interpretation, and are wrong in the essential 
elements of their theory. A large majority of the Old Testament 
prophecies have already been fulfilled. The record of their ful- 
filment shows that minute specifications of time, place, and cir* 
cumstances could not have been made beforehand, even by the 
prophets themselves or the angels who "desired to look into 
these things." Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, the Assyrian king, Judas 
Iscariot and others all fulfilled the purposes of God, whOe they 
were pursuing their own selfish ends. With the prophetic biO" 
graphies before them, the Jewish saints could not determine the 
time, place, and circumstances of their seveml actions, till their 
course was run. The detraction of particular nations and cities 
is described, in prophecy, with all the minuteness and accuracy 
of contemporaneous history ; yet neither the prophets themselves 
nor those to whom their messages were delivered, knew when or 
how these events were to be accomplished. The first advent of 
the Saviour was announced in the very infancy of time ; and, 
undoubtedly, there were good men who " waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel," in every generation ; and some, perhaps, like 
their modern antitypes, were every hour, during the whole four 
thousand years, watching'' for the coming of the promised Mes- 
siah ; but the result showed that they might have been better 
employed. The reason is obvious. The great plan of human 
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redemption was announced, but ihe mode of its execution was 
concealed The first gleam of hope dawned in Eden. In pro- 
cess of time the light increased ; in the fulness of time, " the 
Sun of righteousness rose, with healing in his beams." The 
first intimation of a Redeemer is contained in the declaration ; 
" The seed of the woman shall bruise the cferpenf s head and 
the mother of all living, like many of her inquisitive children, 
thought the fulfilment of this prophecy near at hand; heuce, she 
exclaimed, at the birth of her first-born : ** I have gotten a man 
from the Lord." In this first announcement of a oomiug Saviour, 
there is no revelation even of his true character. It is not inti- 
mated t}iat he should possess a Divine nature. The time and 
manner of his bruising the serpent are not foretold. Later in 
the world's history, Abraham receives the promise : In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.*' Those who in 
t^at age had a prurient curiosity to fathom the Divine counsels, 
without doubt, announced to the credulous that the world was on 
the eve of some great event But here, the time, place, circum- 
stances, and character of the blessing to be enjoyed are quite as 
obscurely shadowed forth as in the first promise. It is not even 
stated whether the blessings are to be temporal or spiritual, 
whether they shall proceed from one or many, whether human 
or Divine agents are to be the almoners of them. We pass 
down the stream of time to the age of Moses. He said to the 
waiting Israelites : The hotd thy God shall raise up unto thee 
a prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; 
unto him ye shall hearken." Now would it not be natural for 
the Jews to expect an exalted personage to succeed Moses as 
Lawgiver and Judge ? The prophecy does not allude to the 
time of his advent, and only obscurely reveals his character. 
They could not certainly know, from the language of the predic- 
tion, that the expected prophet would be the Son of God, AU 
that God saw fit to reveal to them was the fact of his coming ; 
** the times and seasons he put in his own power " Further on, 
in the history of the Jewish race, we find other promises made 
to David of a successor who should sit upon his throne and rule 
the nations in equity ; but the time and mode of that reign are 
still left in the dark. To Isaiah, brighter visions of Christ's 
future kingdom were disclosed. Tq him the divinity of the Mes- 
siah was fully revealed. " His name," says the prophet, " shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
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Father, the Prince of Peace." feaiah defines, more fully than 
any other seer, the various offices of Christ as prophet, priest, and 
king ; still the time of his advent is not clearly revealed. Jere* 
miah and Ezekiel in their extended prophecies do not often 
allude to the expected Messiah. The passages which are sup- 
posed to refer to his future kingdom are obscure and difficult of 
interpretation. The minor prophets speak often of the promised 
Saviour and of the glories of his kingdom ; but always in figura* 
tive or symbolic language. The terms by which the Saviour is 
designated by the prophets, are of uncertain import, till the light 
of history shines upon them. He is called " Shiloh," " my Ser- 
vant," « a King," " the Root and Offspring of David," « the Prince 
of Peace," " the Branch," " the Desire of all Nations," and other 
appellations of kindred signification, all of which requirj elucida- 
tion to render them intelligible. The revelation of new truth 
gave new meaning to the words employed. The prophets were 
limited in their communications, by the language they used, and 
the knowledge of the people they addressed. Had they intro** 
duced an entirely new terminology, and, by way of prolepsis, 
discoursed like a modem exegete, the people would have charged 
them with insanity. Had they departed widely from the urns 
ioquendi of their age, they would have rendered their messages 
unintelligible, and thus have defeated the very object of their 
mission. They expressed themselves in the forms of religious 
thought then prevalent, and their revelation was consonant with 
the national belief. They addressed Jews ; they were educated 
as Jews ; consequently they inculcated the Jewish religion ; they 
reverenced the Jewish law ; they spoke the Jewish tongue, and 
clothed their 'thoughts in a Jewish dress. They did not contem- 
plate even the abolition of the Jewish ritual. Jerusalem, in the 
future and glorious reign of the Messiah, would still be the cen- 
tre of light and the dwelling-place of the great King. The tem- 
ple, as of old, would be the abode of the Shekinah ; and its service 
would become more grand and imposing. Zion would become 
" an eternal excellency, the joy of many generations." David's 
reign had been the most illustrious in their past history ; he is, 
therefore, selected as the representative of their future deliverer 
to whom the gentiles would become tributary. His enemies 
will be the enemies of the coming theocracy ; in a word, Judaism 
was to be regenerated; its religion revived, and its political 
and ecclesiastical power greatly extended. "The evangelical 
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prophet " as he has been called, by way of eminence, did not, 
for a moment, contemplate the abolition of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial law or the forms of worship peculiar to his nation. In rapt 
vision he saw the universal spread of his own religion. " And 
it shall come to pass in the last days [an undefined future], that 
the mountain of the Lord's house {Jehovah's temple] shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it." All the 
prophets expected a prince to sit on the throne of David, a war- 
rior to subdue the enemies of their nation, a conqueror to receive 
the homage and tribute of kings and to be himself "King of 
kings and Lord of lords." A literal interpretation of their lan- 
guage involves all this, and requires the Messiah to be, like 
David, " a man of blood," extending his dominion by the sword, 
and reigning, in earthly splendor, at Jerusalem, the capital of the 
world. It also requires the restoration of the priesthood of Aaron, 
the ceremonial law of Moses, and the first dispensation with all 
its imperfections. We are shut up to this, if we refuse to give a 
spiritual meaning to prophetic language. The ablest advocates 
of millenarianism admit thi^. We will quote a few authorities. 
Mr. Fry (Rector of Desford) says: " Zion and Jerusalem are 
to be the great source of spiritual blessedness to the whole world. 
This 'city of Jehovah' is represented as the grand centre and 
emporium of civil and religious power, whither all nations resort 
for their laws and government ' He shall reign in Jerusalem 
unto the ends of the earth.' . . . But what most surpqses us is, 
that a ritual worship, so like the Mosaic ceremonial, should 
again be restored by Divine appointment, rather than institutions 
more analogous to the Gospel church ; and especially that the 
sacrifices of animal victims should be again enjoined ! For we 
read of all the various offerings of the Levitical economy, not 
only ipeace offerings' and 'meat offerings,' but 'burnt offerings,' 
•trespass offerings' and 'sin offerings.'" "In Ezek. 43: 26," 
says Mr. Freemantle, "it is commanded that the priests shall 
purge the altar seven days. . . . And upon the eighth day and so 
forward, the priests shall make the burnt offerings upon the altar 
and God will accept them, thus the legal ceremonies will be cele- 
brated upon the day of the resurrection of Christ . . . Then the 
song of thanksgiving in Ps. Ixvi. sh^ll resound through the temple 
aisle. . . . ' We will go into thy house with burnt offerings; I will 
offer unto thee btmtt sacrifices offatHngs with the incense rams ; 
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I will offer bullocks with goais' And this forms the fourth and 
last feature [of Israel's glory after the advent], viz. ike renewal of 
sacHficUd worship'' " At that [millennial] time," says Mr. Brock* 
" the [civil or political] ascendency of Israel will be paramount 
over the Gentiles. Clear to this effect are the predictions of 
the prophets." ..." The same ascendency shall be exercised by 
Israel over the Gentiles in spiritual things'' " Jerusalem," says 
Mr. Pym, "shall be the meteopolis op the vroKL-D^from which 
the law shall go forth and be the centre of worship for the 
WHOLE EARTH. . . . God*s pcoplc shall be exalted above all others." 
Mr. H. Bonar exclaims : " Why should not the temple^ the worship^ 
the rites, the sacrifices be allowed to point to the Lamb that was 
slain, in the millennial age, if such be the purpose of the Father ? 
How needful will [such] retrospection then be to Israel ! How 
needful when dwelling in the triumphant blaze of a Messiah's 
glory, to have ever before them some memorial of the cross» 
some palpable record of the humbled Jesus, some visible exposition 
of his sin-hearing work, in virtue of which they have been for- 
given and saved and loved ! " ^ How sensuous ! how low, creep- 
ing and revolting to the Christian heart are such literal versions 
of prophetic language ! The closing words of Zechariah, who is 
oftener quoted by millenarians than any other prophet, are these : 
" Yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness 
unto the Lord of hosts ; and all they that sacrifice shall come 
and take of them, and seethe therein; and in that day there 
,8hall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the Lord of 
hosts." If we must interpret this literally of the New Jerusalem, 
how great the change that awaits God's people to pass from the 
worship of tlieir Saviour, " in spirit and in truth," to the slaugh- 
tering and oflfering of "slain beasts!" How marvellous is this 
retrogression from Christianity to Judaism ! Is it not possible 
that the saints themselves, like the Israelites of old, may desire 
"to turn back" from this promised land, and thus give occasion 
to the great apostasy near the close of the millennium ? It cer- 
tainly shows great Christian self-denial in the venerable Dr. 
Curaming to be willing to exchange the warm precincts of Exe- 
ter Hall and the grateful homage of five thousand hearers hang- 
ing with rapt attention upon his " Apocalyptic Sketches," for the 
outer court of the temple and the pantomimic service of seething 
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a piece of meat in a brazen pot Verily, the Apostle Panl was 
mistaken when he said : " The law, having a shadow of good 
things to come and not the very image of the things, can never, 
with those sacrifices which th6y offered, year by year, continually, 
make liie comers thereunto perfect" According to the modem 
view, those sacrifices not only make men perfect but are "wwrf- 
Jid** to keep them so ! If a literal version of the Messianic pro- 
phecies be insisted on, the Jews were right in their rejection of 
the Saviour. Christ has not yet come ; Christianity is a fable ; 
flie Gospel, a mythology of " the Prince of Peace," must be given . 
np for an exterminating warrior ; for there is but one advent of 
the Redeemer, as King and Conqueror, spoken of in the Old 
Testament A second advent would never be suggested to any 
reader of the prophetic Scriptures, who had not a theory to sup- 
port The second coming of Christ as the ** Judge of the quick 
and dead" is obscurely revealed in the Old Testament, and 
clearly taught in the New. If the nations of the earth are to be 
given to Christ only that he may " dash them in pieces as a pot- 
ter's vessel ;" if, as Dr. Cumming thinks, " the kingdom of the 
Most High is about to crush and destroy all others, and the stone 
cut out without hands, i. e. Christ, is now actually falling upon 
those kingdoms, splitting them to atoms and scattering them as 
chaff is driven and scattered upon tne summer threshing floor;" 
if, as Rev. Mr. Winthrop aflirms, it is evident that the anti- 
Christian powers are to be destroyed, not converted; then, the 
Saviour we worship, who " did not strive nor cry," " who knew 
no violence," who was "holy, harmless and undefiled," is not 
the earthly conqueror predicted in the Old Testament It is in 
vain to say that Christ is "turning and overturning" the nations 
by his providence ; for the world has always been so ruled and 
restrained, and such a plea does not answer the demands of a « 
literal version of the prophecies. The truth is, a literal version*is 
impossible. The millenarians uniformly themselves resort to a figu- 
rative, typical or symbolic meaning of a passage whenever the 
exigencies of their theory require it. It will be suflicient here to 
mention si few of the details of their system which involve physi- 
cal impossibilities. Prophecy speaks of the Gentile nations going 
up to Jerusalem •* from year to year," and " from one new moon 
to another," yea, " from one Sabbath to another." Jerusalem, if 
" all nations should flow unto it," could not contain them, not 
even if they were packed Uke mummies, in a solid mass rising 
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a mile in height Even if they should worship by proxy, and 
send " deputies/* as is preposterously maintained by some, the 
time mentioned would not be sufficient for the going and return- 
ing. Besides, who can believe that those devout worshippers 
will not wish to go to court themselves and see the King of 
kings with their own eyes ? If pilgrimages should prove as cor- 
rupting as they have been in the present world, it would not be 
strange if this saunteringy i. e. visiting " la scmUe terrel' should 
furnish additional grounds for the final millennial apostasy. 
The Jews and pre-millennialists both agree that the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah's kingdom remain to be fulfilled; that 
Jesus does not yet occupy the throne of David, and that his 
kingdom is yet future. " The Jews," says Mr. Brooks, " under- 
stood them [the prophecies relating to the kingdom] in their 
appropriate and harmonums sense, though not perhaps in tYieir fidl 
sense ; and the wonder is, n>ot that they should have thus wider' 
stood them, but that any among ourselves should understand them 
otherwise ; seeing that their primary and most obvious sense is so 
plainly accordant with the Jewish eapectations" If the prophets 
describe a literal conqueror, they cannot possibly be understood 
to describe his literal foes. Isaiah says: ''But they shall fly 
upon the shoulders of the Philistines toward the west; they 
shall spoil them of 'the eastf together : they shall lay their hand 
upon Edom and Moab ; and the children of Ammon shall obey 
them." Now history and prophecy both agree in asserting the 
utter extermination of the nations mentioned in the above quo- 
tation. If a solitary representative of them still exists, it is not 
known to any modern ethnologist. If it be only the shades of 
departed nations that are to be mustered at Armageddon, the 
result will not be so appalling to human feelings as was antici- 
pated. The New Jerusalem will then resemble the Indian's 
paradise. The Spectator informs us that an Indian Maraton 
went to the land of shadows — the Indian Elysium — to visit liis 
deceased wife Garatilda. He found it surrounded by a seem- 
ingly impenetrable thicket of thorn-bushes ; and for a time was 
at a loss what to do; but he soon found that it was only the 
ghost of a departed thicket, the shadows of thorn-bushes, and he 
walked through without difficulty. And what will the literalists 
do with ^uch passages as these : " Even my servjemt David shall 
feed them ;" " My servant David shall be a prince among them ;" 
"David my servant shall be king over them;" "My servant 
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David shall be their prince forever?" It Would be a mere 
evasion of the literal meaning of these texts, to affirm that David 
will be an assessor with all the glorified saints who live and 
reign with Christ during the millennium. But the limits of a 
single Article will not permit us to pursue this topic further."* 
We pass to the second proposition. 

IL The doctrine of the pre-millennial advent of Christ, tested 
by history, is, in its origin, an error ; in its maturity, a heresy. 

It is admitted by psychologists that the mind, when engrossed 
by the contemplation of a single subject, becomes disqualified for 
the discovery or appreciation of truth. Everything is excluded 
but the solitary theme of interest No light shines upon the 
mind's eye except that which is reflected from the minute focus 
of its own thoughts. Empirics avail themselves of this principle 
to impose upon the credulous by their specious wonders. Men 
are hypnotized, mesmerized, rendered insensible to pain, and 
eared of diseases, by arresting the attention and confining it to 
a single object ** Men of one idea" live in a perpetual state of 
somnambulism. A man who is committed to a theory is not a 
safe investigator of truth. It matters not how learned or devout 
the man of "peculiar views" may be ; for in such circumstances 
the smallest portion of truth suflices so to engage the attention 
of men of superior intellect that they forget everything else, and 
become blind to all that is not comprised within the narrow circle 
of their own ideas. The theorist, like the spider, Uves within 
the attenuated and feeble tissue which his own brain has woven. 
History becomes an excellent "alterative" for such a mental 
diathesis. " The raw and blustering polemic," says a competent 
critic, " who mistakes every reproduction of exploded heresies for 
something original with himself or pecuhar to his own church, is 
very a{>t to sneer at the only pursuits which could have taught him 
better ; and the self-inspired prophet or interpreter of prophecy, 
as well as the transcendental dreamer and declaimer, may be 
pardoned for their natural antipathy to history, as the science of 
facts and actual events." And what does history teach respect- 
ing the doctrine we are now discussing? It plainly and une- 
quivocally affirms that it originated with the Jews and Judaizing 
Christians; that it was a part of the false and exaggerated 
notions of the Jews respecting their Messiah ; that it was earthly 
and sensual in its character, and always productive of licentious- 
ness and fanaticism. Philo, the Alexancbrian Jew, expresses the 
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convictiou that the Mosaic law, the temple and the temple ser- 
vice, are designed for perpetuity. The Jews would be restored 
to their own country, and a golden age would begin from Jeru- 
salem. Such was the "tradition" of the scribes and pharisees; 
• so modern millenarians believe. " There was an old tradition," 
says the learned Kennicott, "alike common among Judaeans 
and Christians, sprung from the mystic interpretation of creation 
in six days, that the duration of the earth would be six thousand 
years ; that the Messianic advent should be in the sixth millen- 
nium, because he would come m the latter dcuy&r The Jews, 
therefore, made it an argument against the Saviour that his birth 
occurred too early in the world's history to answer the terms of 
prediction. "Many" [of the early Christians], says Neander, 
" seized hold of an image passed over to them from the Jewi^ 
^nd which seemed to adapt itself to their present situation, — 
the idea of a millennial reign, which the Messiah was to set up 
on earth, at the end of the whole earthly course of the world, 
where all the righteous of all times should live together in holy 
Qommunion. As the world had been created in six days ; and, 
according to Ps. 90: 4, ' a thousand years in the sight of God are 
as one day,' so the world was to continue in its hitherto condition 
for si^ thousand years, and end with a thou3and years of blessed 
rest, corresponding to the Sabbath. . . . The crass images, too, 
under which the earthly Jewish mind had depicted to itself the 
blessings of the miUennial reign, had, in part, passed over to 
Qhristians. Phrygia, the natural home of a sensual, enthusiastic 
religious spirit, waa inclined to the diffusion of this grossly con- 
ceived ChiHasm." Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, pubHshed many 
strange traditions respecting the physical pleasures to be enjoyed 
during the thousand years of Christ's earthly reign. He also 
records many miracles of the apostolic times which are n^ men* 
tioned in the New Testament Eusebius denominates him a 
man of limited endowments, and of unlimited credulity. " The 
ixgurious consequence of all this was, to foster among Christians 
the taste for a gross, sensual happiness, incompatible with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and to give birth, among educated heathens, 
to many a prejudice against Christianity." "From what we 
have just said," adds Neander, " it is not to be understood, as if 
Chiliasm had ever formed a part, of the general creed of the 
^iirch." This is the highest authority for accuracy apd impar- 
tiality which can be cited* This author uniformly representi 
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millenarianism as a heresy attended with the gross ideas of 
a Mohammedan heaven. In discussing the doctrines of the 
Ebionites, he says: "We must distinguish certain elements, 
possessing some affinity with Ebionitism, but involving a grossly 
material view of Christianity, since they adhered to the senstwus 
envelope of the letter^ and failed of penetrating to its spirit, in 
affinity with the Jewish notion, which betrayed itself, for exam- 
ple, in the anthropomorphism and the anthropopathism of the 
doctrine concerning God ; in the low, worldly views of the king- 
dom to be founded by Christ on earth ; in Chiliasmy He regurds 
the heresiarch Cerinthus, as a connecting link between the 
Judaizing and Gnostic sects. He, in common with many of 
the Jewish theologians, expected " a happy period of a thousand 
years, when Jesus, having triumphed through the power of the 
heavenly Christ united with him, over every enemy, would reign 
in the glorified Jerusalem, the central point of the glorified earth." 
Eusebius says of him (we quote from a Latin version) : " Quippe 
hanc Cerinthi opinion em fuisse ; regnum Christi terrenum futu- 
rum: et in iis maxime rebus quas ipse utpote carnalis et volup- 
tatibus corporis deditus praeeipue concupiscebat, haesurum : in 
ventris scilicet, et eorum quae sub ventre sunt satiatae ; id est, 
in cibis ac poculis, in nuptiis et in iis quibus ista honestius parari 
posse, existimabat; festis nimirum et sacrificiis et hostiarum 
mactationibus." Near the close of the second century, Montanus 
arose, in Phrygia, claiming to be a prophet of God, and announc- 
ing the immediate judgments of Heaven on the persecutors of 
the church, the second coming of Christ, and the approach of 
the millennial reign, whose happiness he set forth in the most 
glowing colors. He was attended by two prophetesses, named 
Priscillamnd Maximilla. The latter declared expressly : " After 
me, no other prophetess shall arise, but the end shall come;" in 
which, for once, she undoubtedly spoke the truth by mistake. 
** Scenes," says Neander, " somewhat akin to what occurred in 
Pagan divination, phenomena like the magnetic and somi^mbu- 
•list appearances occasionally presented in the Pagan cultus, 
were mixed in with the excitement of Christian feelings. Those 
Christian females, who were thrown into ecstatic trances during' 
the time of public worship, were not only consulted about reme- 
dies for bodily diseases, but also plied with questions concerning 
the invisible world. In TertulUan's time, there was one at Car* 
thage, who, in her states of ecstasy, imagined herself to be in 
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the society of Christ and of angels." How strangely do the 
aberrations of the human mind repeat themselves ! But they 
grow more harmless, at each successive revolution ; and we may, 
therefore, hope that, like those of the planetary system, they will 
ultimately correct themselves. " There is no subject," says F<mi- 
tenelle, " on which men ever come to form a reasonable opinion, 
till they have exhausted all the absurd views which it is possible 
to take of it What foUies should we not be repeating at this 
day, if we had not been anticipated in so many of them by 
ancient philosophers" and theologians. It has been maintained 
by some writers, contrary to the opinions of Neander above- 
quoted, that the belief in the immediate advent of Christ waa 
universal among the early Christians. Admit that it was so; 
they were evidently mistaken ; for in the time of the apostles he 
was expected to come during the hfe-time of that generation, 
but he did not so come. Then the expected advent was from 
age to age carried forward, till, wearied with mere conjecture and 
repeated disappointment, this fanciful theory was allowed to 
sleep. The general prevalence of such a notion rather makes 
against the arguments of modern pre-millenniaJists ; for the more 
wide-spread the error the greater was the delusion. Gibbon 
says : " The ancient and popular dSctrine of the millennium was 
intimately associated with the second coming of Christ, which 
was universally believed to be near at hand. As the works of 
creation had been finished in six days, their duration, in their 
present state, according to a tradition attributed to the prophet 
Elijah, was fixed to six thousand years; By the same analogy 
it was inferred that this long period of labor and contention, 
which was now almost elapsed, would be succeeded by a joyful 
Sabbath of a thousand years ; and that Christ, with the trium- 
phant band of the saints and of the elect, who had escaped death, 
or who had been miraculously revived, would reign upon the 
earth till the time appointed for the last and general resurrection." 
The Christians of the first century thought themselves Uving at 
the very dawn of a brighter era, and read the speedy dissolution 
of the earth, that then was, in " the signs of the times." Some 
Christians of the nineteenth century entertain precisely the same 
views, repeat the same arguments, observe the same signs of 
the times," and are the unconscious victims of the same delusion! 
Dr. Cumming says : " On the supposition that the Jewish idea 
was a right one, that as there are six days in a week and the 
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Beventh is thd Sabbath, so there will be six millennaries or 
periods of a thoui^nd years, in the lapse of time, and the seventh 
will be the millennium. . . . We are now on the very dawn of 
t^e world's Sabbath!" "Was ever sophistry more shallow? A 
Ji^wish tradition, originating no one knows where or when, based 
on a shadowy " anjahgy'^ which is unsubstantial as a dream, is 
made the foundation of a doctrine which is to regulate the prac- 
tical afisUrs of this life, and to determine man's destiny for eter* 
nity * Can the "spiritualists" exceed this ? In the creed of the 
English churoh, as it was first framed, says Milman, this view of 
like millennium was called " a fkble of Jewish dotage," and rightly 
was it chrktened. The ajpocryphal gospels and spurious writings 
of the Jews abounded in allusions to the millennium. Gieseler 
informs ms that "it was represented as a great Sabbath, which 
was very soon to begin, and to be ushered in by the resurrection 
of the dead. Till then, the souls of the dead were to be kept in 
^e world below, and the opinion that souh were taken up into 
heaven b^re resurrection, was considered a Gnostic heresy. 
The fancied enjoyments of the millennium were, in a high degree, 
sensual and earthly." Jerome, one of the most learned and 
devout of the early fathers, says : " Apocalypsin Johannis si 
jnxta literam accepimus, judaizandum est; si spiritualiter, ut 
teripta est, disserimus multorum Veterum videbimur opinioni 
contraire." Of the Latin fathers who advocated the sensuous 
views of the millennium which he opposed, he mentions Tertul- 
Kan, Victorinus, and Lactantius ; of the Greeks he mentions only 
Irenaeus, against whom he adds : " Dionysius, vir eloquentissi* 
mus, Alexandriae Pontifex, elegantem scribit librum irridens mille 
annorum fiimlam^ et auream atque gemmatam, in terris, Jerusa- 
lem, instaurationem templi hostiarum sanguinem, otium Sabba- 
thi, circumcisionis injuriam, nuptias, partus, liberorum educatio- 
nem, epularum delitias et cunctarum gentium servitutem." This 
enumeration of particulars shows what the early Christians ex- 
pected ; for the ftithers whom he controverts are the most respecta- 
ble advocates of the pre-millennial theory. In conclusion he says : 
" Quibus non invideo, si tantum amant terram, ut in regno Christi 
terrena desiderent et post ciborum abundantiam, gulaeque ac 
ventris ingluviem, et ea quae sub ventre sunt, quaerant." Epi- 
phanius argues against the same carnal views, and asks with 
great propriety : " Quorsum igitur ab Apostolo dictum est : Si 
circumcddamini, Christus nihil vobis proderit?" Respecting the 
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happiness of the glorified saints, he adds: ** Quae oculus non 
vidit, nec auris audiit, neque in cor hominis ascendemnt quae 
praepararit Deus diligentibus se." Augustine, who certainly 
ranks as high with reference to his orthodoxy as any ancient 
father, says : " Quae opinio esset utcunque tolerabilis, si aliquae 
delitiae spiritucdes in illo Sabbatho afTuturae Sanctis per Domini 
praesentiam crederentur. Nam etiam nos hoc opinati fuimus 
aliquando. Sed cum eos qui tunc resurrexerint, dicant immode- 
ratissimis carnaMbus epulis vacaturos, in quibus cibus sit tantus 
ac potus ut non solum nuUam modestiam teneant, sed modum 
quoque ipsius incredulitatis excedwit; nullo modo ista possunt 
nisi a carnalibus credi." This is very strong language, uttered 
by one who knew that whereof he affirmed ; and deliberately, 
soberly and truthfully he ascribes to the millenarians incredible 
licentiousness of opinion. Among the dehghts of Christ's earthly 
reign, Tertullian, the champion of ancient millenarians, mentions 
the following : per eosdem mille annos infinitam multitudinem 
generabunt." It is not strange that the Mormons are staunch 
advocates of TertulUan*s views. They have gone so far as to 
estimate the number of acres. of land which will be assigned to 
each saint during the millennium. This is quite as rational as 
the fanciful notions above referred to. The doctrine under dis- 
cussion, according to friends and foes, fell into disrepute on 
account of the extravagant notions entertained concerning it by 
its advocates. It is also worthy of notice that whenever it has 
been revived, it has ever borne the same bitter fruit Dr. Hop- 
kins, in his treatise on the millennium, says : " In the first three 
centuries after the apostles, the doctrine of the millennium was 
believed and taught ; but so many unworthy and absurd things 
were by some advanced concerning it, that it afterwards fell into 
discredit, and was opposed, or passed over in silence, by most, 
until the reformation from popery. And then, a number of en- 
thusiasts advanced so many unscriptural and ridiculous notions 
concerning it, and made such a bad improvement of it, that many, 
if not most, of the orthodox, in opposing them, were led to dis- 
believe and oppose the doctrine in general ; or to say little or 
nothing in favor of the doctrine in any sense or view." Bishop 
Newton, himself a moderate advocate of the theory, says: 
" Some, both Jewish and Christian writers, have debased it with 
a mixture of fables ; they have described the kingdom more like 
a sensual than a spiritual kingdom, and thereby have not only 
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exposed themselves but (what is infinitely worse) the doctrine 
itself to contempt and ridicule." The notion of an earthly and 
temporal kingdom prevailed while the church was depressed 
and persecuted. When injustice triumphs in this life, the human 
mind instinctively looks to the future world for the vindication 
of the right. Here the belief in a judgment to come has its 
steongest hold of the conscience. Both the injured and the 
injurer, in their inmost souls, expect a righteous retribution. It 
was natural, therefore, that a down-trodden church should cleave 
to the opinion that Christ would " avenge his own elect," in per- 
son, on the earth where they suffered. But when Christianity 
became the predominant religion of the Eoman empire, the doc* 
trine lost its interest for the multitude and ceased to attract 
attention. It fell into general oblivion, because 
IIL Tested by reason, it was absurd. 

It did not and cannot commend itself to the sober understand- 
ings of men. The new dispensation is essentially miraculous, 
as all pre^millennialists maintain. Its economy is, therefore, 
above the finite reason. Its administration is supernatural. All 
earthly analogies fail to represent it The second person of the 
Bbly Trinity reigns in person. Mortals know nothing of such a 
government. The saints have spiritual bodies. Of these we 
can form no just notions. Their mode of intercourse with the 
mortal races then living must be entirely conjectural. The com- 
mon occupation of the renewed earth by mortal and immortal 
races is utterly unintelligible. We have no data, no experience, 
no history from which we can determine the power of the reign- 
ing class or the subjection of the subject class. From all that 
can be known of God, both from his works and word, sages and 
saints have inferred that he works by the simplest laws. Sim- 
plicity and uniformity characterize the laws of nature. Analogy 
would lead us to expect the same in the spiritual world ; but in 
the hypotheses of pre-millennialists, we meet with complexity 
and (kf^ersUy, The whole economy of redemption is converted 
into a series of experiments, instead of a perfect system, gradu- 
ally unfolding as the race improved in knowledge, and thus 
** shining more and more until the perfect day." It seems strange 
to the uninitiated, that Christianity should be established on 
earth at such an expense of toil and suffering, only to result in 
a ''failure" and be succeeded by a miraculous dispensation, 
which will also terminate in a general apostasy. It seems 
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strange that Baptism and the Lord's Supper should be abolished, 
and circumcision and bloody sacrifices restored. It seems strange 
that the Bible and ordinary means of grace should be superseded, 
while men still live in the flesh and are still tainted with original 
sin, and give place to a new revelation. Bev. Mr. Bickersteth 
says : " There are some original and valuable remarks on the 
millennium, in the essays of Bev. H. Woodward. He shows 
how inappHcable the Scriptures of the New TestamerU^ urriUen for 
a tempted and suffering church, are to this state of things" Dr. 
M'Neile says : " It is obvious that, in the passage fiom our present 
state to a state of universal holiness, these oharactbbistio 

SAYINGS OP THE NeW TESTAMENT MUST CEASE TO HAVE ANT 
APPI.ICATION AND BECOME OBSOLETE, NOT TO SAY, FALSE." It 

seems strange that Paul, in his elaborate argument to the He* 
brews, to prove the imperfection of the old covenant, did not 
once allude to its ultimate restoration. It seems strange that it 
should be subjected to a temporary rejection of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six years, and then be revived, in greater glory, for 
three hundred and sixty thousand years. It seems strange, too, 
that the blessed Saviour, when he Xvept over Jerusalem, did not 
offer one word of consolation to his afficted people, by point- 
ing them to its future glories. We have always believed that 
heaven is a place, not a state of the feelings or emotions. la 
heaven God is more immediately present, and holy intelligences 
pay to Him their unceasing homage. It is the place of which 
David speaks when he says : " In thy presence is fulness of joy 
and at thy right hand are pleasures forevermore " The inspired 
monarch evidently expected to spend his eternity there. Paul 
desired to depart and be with Christ." He did not say, I desire 
that Christ may come and be with me. But where was Christ 
at the time Paul made this declaration ? Before his ascension 
he said : " I ascend to my Father and your Father." Paul says : 
" But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever 
sat down on the right hand of God," Could Paul have contem-. 
plated the cessation of Christ's intercession, during the largei? 
portion of the existence of men upon our earth, when he says ; 
** he ever liveth to make intercession for them ? Stephen, when 
about to exchange worlds, said : I see the heavens opened and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God and dying, 
he prayed: **Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." The Scriptures 
teach that Christ came dowo from heaven^ and after his r^sur« 
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rection ascended up where he was before. The righteous dead 
are undoubtedly with him in heaven. The Revelator says of 
those " who had come up out of great tribulation," " therefore 
they are before the throne of God and serve him day and night 
in his temple, and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them." If this be so, the notion of an intermediate state, so 
generally entertained by millenarians, must be a mere figment 
of the imagination. But if the glorified dead are now in heaven, 
why should a new residence be assigned them after the resur- 
rection of their bodies ? After enjoying the society of angels 
and dwelling in the presence of the " King qf kings" for ages* 
will they be compelled to return again to earth and be forever 
separated from the companionship of holy beings who have 
never sinned ? Is heaven to be unpeopled ? Will the Father 
dwell alone for a whole eternity a parte past? Do the holy 
angels, who come with Christ, constitute the whole heavenly 
host? And is the Son to be forever separated from the Father 
and Holy Spirit? It has ever been considered an act of 
unspeakable condescension in him to leave " the glory which he 
had with ^e Father before the world was," and assume the 
human fomL Why, then, when his work on earth is "finished," 
and he is restored to the bosom of the Father, should it be neces- 
sary for him again to return to the scene of his humiliation and 
sufferings ? But admit that he will return to reign in Jerusalem, 
do we know the exact time of his advent ? Do we know it with 
sufficient certainty to affirm that it is **at the very doors?" Such 
a supposition runs counter to the whole current of prophecy. It 
may be doubted whether a single prediction can be cited whose 
time of fulfilment was accurately determined beforehand. The 
fall of Babylon was foretold with a clearness and fulness which 
time converted into history. But it was a populous city for cen- 
turies after Isaiah predicted its utter destruction. The same is 
true of other cities and nations, whose ruins to this day bear elo- 
quent testimony to the Divine prescience and veracity. Where 
definite numbers are used to indicate the duration of coming 
judgments, the full period was rarely completed with mathemat- 
ical exactness. Nothing is more common in prophecy, than for 
a definite number to be used for an indefinite, or for a round and 
full sum of years to be employed to represent an approximation 
to it Is the end of the age an exception to the whole tenor of 
prophecy ? If so, why have the most sagacious critics so oflen 
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mistaken the time ? Why have dates been set, like mile-stones, 
all along the highway of time, to indicate the end of the world 
and its guilty inhabitants, and yet men still live and the world 
still rolls on ? Why do honest and learned interpreters of the 
prophecies relating to this subject, differ from each other by thou- 
sands of years, if the meaning is plain ? The Christians of the 
first century, misinterpreting the declarations of Christ respect- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem, expected "the end of the age" 
and the new kingdom during their lifetime. Certainly, the 
Thessalonians, who were persuaded by visionary teachers that 
the day of Christ was at hand, even at the doors," were mis* 
taken. All who have set the date of Christ's second advent, 
from that day to the present, have been mistaken. Irenaeus, a 
disciple of Polycarp, who saw and conversed with the apostles 
themselves, set the date five hundred years after the birth of 
Christ. Hippolytus, bishop of Portus, his disciple, wrote a com- 
mentary on Daniel and the Apocalypse, near the close of the 
second century, to allay the panic caused by a Christian writer 
named Judas, who attempted to prove from the Revelation, that 
the world would be destroyed in the tenth year of the empercar 
Severus. Hippolytus carried forward the date three hundred 
years ; but both were in error. Some men of profound research 
have applied the prophetic language usually referred to the 
destruction of pc^al Rome, to that of heat^ten Rome ; others have 
applied it to the destruction of Jerusalem. Amid such diversity 
of interpretation, whom shall we follow ? We see that the ele- 
ments on which any hypothesis respecting the future is based, 
are very vague and uncertain. The critics themselves are not 
inspired. They follow others who have stumbled and fallen. 
They reproduce their exploded heresies and support them by the 
identical arguments which their authors first used. They apply 
to our age the same threatenings which Christian writers of the 
first centuries applied to their times. Nothing is changed but 
the date. The exact time when prophecies in past ages were 
fulfilled, is still in doubt. What presumption is it, then, to dog- 
matize respecting those which remain to be fulfilled ! If the 
beginning and end of " the seventy weeks " of Daniel is still a 
matter of controversy, why should we look for mathematical 
certainty respecting the twelve hundred and sixty days of anti- 
Christian rule ? If it is difficult to determine with precision the 
terminus a quo of the four hundred and twenty years of Israel's 
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bondage, or of the seventy years of the Babylonish captivity ; a 
Jortwrit will it be still more difficult to ascertain the point of de- 
parture for prophetic numbers in the future history of the world. 
The conflicting opinions of those who have made the attempt, 
in all past ages, confirms this assertion. If we should stand by 
a rapid river and see men attempting every day to ford it, and 
all, without exception, swept away by the current, should we 
not be deemed insane to follow Uiem? Standing beside the 
mighty tide of human opinion, and seeing thousands sink in 
succession, may not that man be pronounced insane who boldly 
ventures to breast its swelling surges alone ? It is asserted that 
the pre-millennial advent of Christ is a doctrine of the church 
in idl ages, like the atonement If so, why has it not been 
incorporated in any creed or confession of faith from the apos* 
ties' creed to the articles of beUef adopted by the last church 
that has been organized in protestant Christendom? In truth, it 
has never been deemed important except by those who, Uke the 
mistaken Thessalonians, were shaken and troubled in* mind" 
because they believed that " the day of Christ was at hand.'' 
On the contrary, 

IV. When tested by the universal belief of the church, it is 
found to be " another Gospel." 

1. The church, in all ages, has believed that the rest that 
remaineth for God's people was in heaven; that their glorious 
inheritance was reserved in hea/oen: that the "place" which 
Christ went before to prepare for his disciples, in his Father's 
house, was in heaven. According to the views of millenarians, 
ihe saints never enter heaven at all. They are reserved in " an 
inJtermediate state," till the resurrection, when they commence 
a reign with Christ on earth, which is to endure through " eternal 
ages." 

2. It has been believed, semper ubique et ah omnibus^ that the 
church would be absolutely complete at Christ's coming. The 
millenarians hold that by far the largest portion of it will be 
gathered in during the millennial reign; and that men in the 
flesh will live on the earth forever, who will also become sub- 
jects of Divine grace. 

3. The church has believed in all ages that there would be a 
simultaneous resurrection of the dead, both of the just and the 
unjust. The millenarians maintain that there will be two resur- 
rections, one at the beginning and the other at the dose of the 
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three hundred and sixty thousand years of Christ's earthly reign. 
" The hour is coming," said the Saviour, " when they that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of man and come 
forth, they that have done good, to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, to the resurrection of damnation." 
The word "hour" frequently occurs in the discourses of Christ; 
usually designating a particular point of time. Here the mille- 
narians bisect it, calling the beginning the mamm^y and the end 
the evening^ of the resurrection, and inserting three hundred and 
sixty thousand years between the initial and final terminus. If 
other books were so interpreted, what confusion would follow ! 

4. The church has ever associated Uie end of the world and 
the final judgment of ^e quick and the dead with the coming 
of Christ They have believed the words of Paul in their natu- 
ral import : We must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; " " he hath appointed a elay in which he will judg^ the 
world in righteousness." AcccNrding to millenarians, no such 
great day of assize will ever be known. The righteous dead 
will be raised at the coming of Christ and at once exalted to 
thrones in the new kingdom. The wicked dead will be raised 
at the close of the millennium and sentenced to eternal banish- 
ment If geologists should so interpret the "days" of creation, 
thesoasame men would shout "infidelity!" till they were hoarse. 
In the twenty-fiflh chapter of Matthew the Saviour says: 
" When the Son of man shall come in his glory and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory; 
and before him shall be gathered all nations." Millenarians 
refer this passage to the nations that are alive at Christ's coming. 
It is the judgment of the "quick" and not of the dead. And, 
what is still more remarkable, these nations are to be judged by 
representatives or deputies. It is not expected that aU the indi* 
viduals that constitute the respective nations then alive will be 
summoned before the Son of man, but only multitudes or large 
numbers of them. Thus says Mr. Winthrop : " And before him 
shall be gathered all the nations {nifta ra t^ni) — that is, .those 
who might be considered as in some respects representing all 
the nations." After arguing that many from infancy or other 
causes could not have had access to the sick, the naked, the 
hungry, and the imprisoned, and of course could not be included 
in either class then judged, he adds : " It follows, therefore, that 
those who are designated as * the sheep and the goats' will by no 
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means iaelade oM the vubinduals of the nations living upon the 
earth at the epoch of Christ's second coming; and hence the 
parable furnishes no evidence against the fact in question."^ 
Such logic is worthy of the acumen of Lord Peter in Swift's 
" Tale of a Tub.*' The great assize is converted by it into a 
mere temporal discrimination of the present inhabitants of the 
earth ; and, with a little more pruning, might apply to the issue 
of the terrible conflict now raging between the great Western 
powers and the Czar of Russia. Mr. Dallas, an English com- 
mentator, is still more extravagant He affirms tliat " all nations " 
means " all the (SenHles" and that the " sheep " are those who will 
be reserved to be the subjects of the glorified saints ; and when 
Christ says, " come ye blessed inherit the kingdom," it means 
** inherit the sovereignty described in the first chapter of Genesis 
— 'have dominion over the fish of the sea,' etc. They are set 
opcurt as a mw suxk qf the geturatian qf Adam, whom he will edu» 
cote fir a thousand years, without the influence of the devil to 
counteract the efiect of a dispei^ation of sight" With regard 
to the "goats," he leaves the impression that they are con- 
demned ;" but, as the time is not specified, it is probably at the 
final "sifting" of the nations at the close of the millennium! 
Thus " the end of all things" is not the end of anything in par- 
ticular, but. the beginning of many things in general; and the 
awful scenes of the last day. 



are softened down to the providential selection of his "sheep" 
by the " gentle Shepherd," firom the nations then alive, at his 
second coming! Such conclusions, too, are reached by those 
who interpret the Bible hteraOy, 

6, The church universal has believed that the nations of the 
earth were to be converted before the second advent of the 
Saviour. Christ said as he was about to leave the earth : " Go 
ye, therefcnre, and teach all nations;" that is, make disdples of 
them, " and lo I am with you alway even unto the end of the 
world," intimating that the Gospel should be successful among 
all nations before the end of the age. For this result, apostles, 
saints, martyrs and missionaries have labored ; and^ in their trials, 



Terror and gloiy joined in their extremes ; 
Our God in grandear and our world on fire,' 
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toils and sufferings, they have been cheered with the lK>pe that 
the Gospel would ultimately triumph. Millenarians teach that 
these views are fallacious; that the anti- Christian nations are 
to be destroyed, not converted ; that the Gospel is to be preached 
as a witness apparently to ensure their condemnation rather than 
their reformation, and that our missionary plans are visionary 
and destined to disappointment They say that missionaries 
should be sent in order to hasten on the glorious kingdom, and 
bring more speedily the advent of the blessed Redeemer, as if, 
forsooth, "the end of the age" were a movable period like some 
of the feasts in the church calendar. In fine, there is not a sin- 
gle doctrine of the Bible that is not essentially modified by pre- 
millennial speculators. They invent new "laws" of interpreta- 
tion and thereby find confirmation of old errors. They use the 
Sacred Scriptures predsely as the Greeks and Romans did their 
Sibylline books. They quote by sound and interpret by feeling. 
The system of Christian theology seems to have suffered from 
internal convulsions similar to those which mark the geological 
epochs in the physical earth. Its strata are dislocated, upheaved 
and tilted over, so that the inferior are often found cropping out 
at the surface or overlying the superior. No truth is in situ; 
but each must be referred to its proper "age" by an expert in 
pre-millennial hermeneutics. We are kindly informed that those 
who think the kingdom of Christ already established, " mistake 
the means for the end, and substitute what may be considered 
as a preparation for the kingdom for the establishment and mani- 
festation of it" The pre-millennial theory is based chiefly upon 
the symbolic and prophetic portions of Scripture on which, in 
accordance with an old theological maxim, doctrines are not to 
be founded. " Theologia prophetica non est argumentativa." 
There exists great diversity of temperament, taste and opinion 
among millenarians. Some advocate our Lord's immediate 
appefiring because they hope for it, love it, long for it, and watch 
for it They are men who are full of Christian charity, who are 
by no means weary of duty on earth, but desire "to depart and 
be with Christ ;" or, in their own language, to have Christ come 
and be with them. Others are restless spirits* who take pleasure 
in controversy, and desire a new economy that they may have a 
voice in the management of it Knowing the future so much 
better than others, they seem to expect that superior attainments 
will command a corresponding position. Otheifs are fond of the 
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m3n9terious, the graad, and gloamy. Witk Sir Thomas Browii, 
they agree that there are not mysteries enough in the Bible to 
satisfy their active faith. They dwell so long in the valley of 
vision that they lose sight of sun and stars ; then their thick- 
coming fancies overpower them, for nothing fills the eye like 
darkness. They make to the world wild and startling disclosures. 
They use the terrific language of prophecy to communicate their 
own drmms ; and they sometimes mistake the reverberations of 
their own rhetoric for apocalyptic voices and thunderings. They 
dramatise the pro phecies. The beasts and dragons of Revelation 
are made to play an important roll upon their ideal stage. They 
deal so much with the "Uviog agents'* of prophetic language, 
that their heads are as full of four-footed beasts and creeping 
things as the vessel that was let down out of heaven before the 
Apostle in vision ; and their discourses are rather conversant 
with biblical zoology than with religious truth. 

V. The moral influence of this doctrine is decidedly pernicious. 
The best authodties assure us that it was attended, in the 
^rly ages of the church, with disorder and fanaticisoL On this 
point» testimony has been already adduced. Whenever it has 
been agitated, in later times, it has always borne the same bitter 
.fruit It was never known to be productive of any good. It 
was a prevaiUng belief, in the Middle Ages, that the thousandth 
year from the nativity would usher in the end of the world. As 
. the hour approached, signs and wonders were multiplied. Mira- 
de&i abounded. On the heavens above were written tokens of 
coming wrath. The sun shone with a sickly hue. The moon 
refused to give her light. Strange voices were heard proclaim- 
ing "wo'' to the nations. Apparitions and visions disturbed all 
classes. The monk at his vigils, the prisoner in his dungeon, 
and the serf at his task, all saw omens of approaching ruin. 
The devil walked in open day. Wizards and witches, prophets 
and magicians were multiplied. Terrible calamities fell on men 
iBnd nations. Wars and rumors of wars disturbed all classes* 
: Misfortuaes thickened. The very elements seemed to sympa-* 
thize with the fevered state of the public mind. The iruits of 
the earth were blasted. Pestilence and famine stalked through 
«the lands* Terror drove, the multitudes to fasts, vigils, and 
,pray^* The roads were thronged with pilgrims. The churches 
jwere crowded to 8ufiS>cation. The victims of disease and hun- 
ger died in the attitude of worship. The cpmmon feeling was, 
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it is better to fall into the hands of God than to await his judg- 
ments. The rich bequeathed their wealth to the church, intro- 
ducing their bequests with the solemn declaration : " The end 
of the world draweth nigh." Every class of society was smitten 
with terror, and trembled in agonizing apprehension of coming 
woes. But the fatal day came and passed, and the earth still 
rolled on as before. " The seed of the doctrine of gross Chiliasm 
has always remained in the Christian church. It has shown 
itself in various forms, and been taught in a more or less visionary 
manner. At the time of the Reformation, this beh'ef was revived 
and widely spread by the enthusiastic Anabaptists, Thomas 
Mttnzer and his associates. They wished to establish this king- 
dom of Christ with fire and sword, and to put an end to all 
earthly power. Hence Luther and Melanchthon set themselves 
against this doctrine with great earnestness.''^ Calvin, too, 
speaking of the millenarians, says : " Their fiction is too puerile 
to require or deserve refutation." The fiflh-monarchy men in 
Cromwell's time held the same notions. They believed in no 
king but Jesus, and proclaimed his immediate coming to judge 
the world. They set at defiance all law, and the sword devoured 
them. The followers of Edward Irving gave great celebrity to 
their pre-millennial views in England about thirty years ago. 
They oy^d their success to the genius and eloquence of their 
leader. All the miracles of the apostolic age were revived ; and 
they succ/ceded so well in speaking with tongues that they almost 
deceived the very elect Good men looked on in vronder, and 
doubted whereunto the thing would grow. But the light was a 
tiiere ignis /atut$s, and when left to itself it expired. More 
recently an illiterate farmer in Vermont studied the "sacred 
arithmetic" and announced the end of the world in 1843. Mul- 
titudes were alarmed by the apparent accuracy of his computa- 
tions. Churches were divided, families were broken up, and 
our insane asylums were filled with lunatics. This moral epi- 
demic did not cease when the predicted day had passed. The 
deluded followers of Miller still renew the date, and disturb the 
peace of the community with their pestilent heresy. They are 
denounced as fanatks and impostors by men who commend 
the works of Dr. Camming as containing valuable religious 
instruction. Dr. Gumming uses the same data, an<l bases his 
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oalculations on the same dymbols and numbers employed 
by Miller. The only difference between them is, that Dr. 
Camming places the date of the coming of Christ a little later 
than his predecessor did. They are both of the same school; 
they preach the same doctrines and are obnoxioui to the same 
diarge of trying with the dearest interests of men. Dr. Cam- 
ming not only predicts terrible judgments upon the nations, but 
affirms that present commotions are " the beginning of the end." 

The stone cut out without hands" is now rolUng. Many Euro- 
pean nations have already felt the shock, and have reeled under 
it as from the rocking of an earthquake. These contributions to 
a general panic were presented in 1848. Had the prophet fol- 
lowed the advice of Horace, ^ 



he would not have incurred, at once, the censure which falls 
upon the false prophet and the alarmist But some birds can 
see best in the dark ; others fly only in a storm ; the former make 
night hideous with their hootings ; the latter add to the terrors 
of the tempest by their unearthly screams. The modern prophet 
combines the characteristics of both. When the political heav- 
ens gather blackness, he is on the wing, ^hen the night of 
misfortune broods over a nation, his voice is heard presaging ills. 
Big with conceit he comes as the herald of an angry God, to 
pspclaim to a guilty world its approaching doom. His mission is 
^ increase the excitement which ever attends national calami- 
ties ; to give intensity to despair, and prouounce the bow of hope 
forever dissolved. The clouds are big ixath wrath; no mercy 
shines behind them. The sun has hid his face in impenetrable 
gloom and no bright future remains for the age. The dark fore- 
bodings of a gloomy imagination color the dreadful pictuj;e. 
The awful language of inspiration is chosen to portray con^g 
desolations. The majority of t^e ancient prophets lived in a 
declining and corrupt age ; they a)ddressed an apostate people ; 
they were the heralds of coming woes to their nation ; their 
messages were grandj gloomy, and peculiar. The Jews were 
the " chosen" depositaries of Gods revealed will. The prophets 
were his ''inspired" ambassadors. Such relations can never 
exist again. The condition of no nation can be precisely analo- 
gous to that of the Israelites. Modem prophets have nothing 
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of the inspimtkm of andent seen but dmr langmga; nd, the 
more dark and enigmatical this is, ^e better will it answer thev 
purpose of immediate efieet They have taken ihm position, 
and they must maintain it They hsre predicted that " the end 
of the world is at hand/' and they most prove it Where thd 
sigDS of the times cannot be enlisted, as witnesses, they have 
recourse to exaggeration and bold and startling assertions. In 
this new Pandora's box which they have opened, no hope fi»r 
the doomed miUions now living hngers at the bottom. The 
elect are already gathered in ; the last seal has been Inoken ; 
the last tmmpet has soanded, and the last vial has been poined 
ont, and the accumulated woes portended by these symbols are 
now rolling, like biUows, over the earth. The eskd mmt come, 
do what we may ; it cannot be delayed. The chariot wheels of 
the " King of kings " are now moving on the highway to fearful 
judgments. The wmth of God will bum to the lowest helL 
The Gospel has been preached '*a« a i^^nexf " and fhiled to oon* 
vince the world of sin ; now, it must jHTOve a savor of death nnto 
death to all that live ; still, the ministers of Christ most preadi 
though they know that their labor in the Lord will be in vain, 
and that their effi>rts to enlighten their flocks will (mly enhance 
their condemnation and misery throughout eternity. Such bnsy 
speculators live in a continual fever. Their eyes, like telescopes, 
bring distant objects near, and magnify those that are at hand. 
Their ears, like- hearing trumpets, catch the secret whispers of 
coming events and gather them to a focus, so as to render thmi 
audible to the unpractised multitude. At every dawning day^ 
they are ready to cry out with Lenox in Macbeth : 

^^The night has been nnmlj: Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as thej say, 
Lamenting^ heard i^ the air ; strange screams of death ; 
And prophesjring, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion, and oonftis'd erents, 
New hatched to the wofal time. The obscure bird 
Clamor'd the livelong night: some saj, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake." 

^ I see," says Dr. Cumming, *' the shadows of a dark night 
already forecast upon the world; I see dark and ominous 
shadows creeping, like birds of night, from every point of the 
horizon, all giving tokens of an approaching storm, that will rend 
and split Europe into fragments. We may, very speedily, have 
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to witness men's souls looking with fear for the things that are 
coming upon the earth." ^ The evidences adduced in proof of 
this bold assertion are the revolutions then taking place in 
Europe, the eruption of Vesuvius in 1850, and an accompanying 
earthquake, the potato blight, the cholera, the increase of popery, 
and the increase of knowledge. Strange to say, a theorist can ^ 
extract poison from the sweetest flowers of life, " Another sign 
of the advent of Christ," says the Reverend seer, will be the 
spread of knowledge. Daniel gives this indication when he 
says: 'Many shall run to and fro and knowledge shall be 
increased.* Do we not see the signs of this around us ?" Then 
he proceeds to enumerate the evidences of Satanic ageupy, to 
wit, the discoveries in science and art, the use of steam and elec- 
tricity in social intercourse, the exploring of the depths of ocean v 
and the caves of mountains, together with the godless specula- 
tions of philoso])hers.* But such things have occurred before. 
The world has always been slowly progressing in knowledge, 
and has always been subjected to physical and social evils. 
The reading of any child's history might have convinced the 
critic that calamities are not peculiar to this age. Every year 
since the birth of Christ the alarmist might exclaim with the 
utmost truth : 



Such testimony in favor of any theory is utterly worthless. 
Some men seem td think that discoursing about the kingdom of 
heaven indicates a nearness to it ; hence they substitute specu- 
lations about the future age, for efficient effort during the present 
age. Commentaries on the Apocalypse always abound in periods 
of religious declension. They afiect the spiritual system as arti- 
ficial stimulants do the physical. Revivals of religion have for 
the last thirty years been so few, that even good men begin to 
despair of the efficacy of the Gospel, and are looking for a mirac- 
ulous interposition of the Saviour. They have become weary 
of waiting for sinners to repent, and they imagine that heaven 
must sympathize with their 'impatience. They comfort them- 
selves with the hope of a restored earth and a new dispensation. 



1 ApooUypUc Skelchei, First Seriet , p. 4SS. * lb. p. 495. 



**War, Famine, Pest, Volcano, Storm and Fire, 
Intestine broils, Oppnssum, with ber beart 
1]^pt op in triple brass, besiege mankind.** 
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But unbelievers may well say, in the language of tragedy : 



The influence of such a belief is highly prejudicial to the spirit- 
ual welfare both of pastors and people. It leads them to under- 
value the ordinary means of grace, and to withdraw from the 
benevolent operations of the day. It destroys hope. No man 
can labor who knows that he must labor in vain. Those who 
believe that the day of the Lord is '*at the very doorsy" cannot 
engage in missionary enterprises with hearty earnestness, be- 
cause that would imply the expectation of a remote future for 
this world. They feel much as the elder Adams did, when near 
the close of life. To a friend, inquiring for his health, he said, 
in substance : " This mortal tenement is very much shattered 
and disordered; and, as near as I can learn, the Landlord does 
not intend to repair." Such is the view which the pre-millen- 
nialists entertain of this disordered earth and its eflfete nations. 
It is soon to be burnt up and its inhabitants are to be destroyed 
(except a renmant) by the brightness of Christ's coming. For 
this they daily pray, whenever they repeat the petition, "thy 
kingdom come;*' and they beUeve that "the eflfectual fervent 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much." If all believers in 
Christ should adopt the same views, and labor for the same 
results, within fifty years the church would become extinct 



" Of comfort no man speak, 



Let's talk of graves and worms and epitaphs, 
Make dost oar paper and with rainj eyes 
Write sorrow on ^e bosom of the earth.** 
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ARTICLE III. 

DISPENSATIONS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCB TOWARD THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 

An ExrosiTOBT Disbbbtatioh oh 3 Cob. 12: 7 — 10. 

Bj Edward Beecher, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

An intelligent sympathy with the Christian experience of a 
servant of God so eminent as the Apostle Paul, is one of the 
most important and effectual means of sanctification. In the 
passage selected for consideration, there are the elements of 
the highest form of such a Christian experience, and yet the 
spiritual advantage of it is to a great extent lost by the substi- 
tution of a stimulated but ungrateful curiosity in the place of 
intelligent Christian sympathy. 

The question : What was Paul's thorn in the flesh, becomes 
an exciting subject of consideration; and, inasmuch as this has 
received as many and as unsatisfactory answers as the question : 
Who was Melchisedek, the inquirer, after wandering for a time 
in the mazes of conjecture, abandons the inquiry with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment. 

Many eminent critics, indeed, avow the conviction that the 
question is insoluble for the want of the necessary elements of 
reasoning. Mr. Barnes, for example, says : " All conjecture here 
is vain; and the numerous strange and ridiculous opinions of 
commentators are a melancholy attestation of their inclination 
to fanciful conjecture where it is impossible from the nature of 
the case to ascertain the truth." Olshausen, after stating that it 
was something by which God deeply humbled Paul, to prevent 
self- exaltation, says : " Any more particular information relative 
to the thorn in the flesh, or wherein it consisted, is not to be 
inferred." Neander and other critics come to similar conclu- 
sions. 

Nevertheless, most commentators, though abandoning the 
ground of certainty, undertake to state their views of the proba- 
bilities of the case.. And here a large and decided majority 
agree on the supposition that it was some bodily affliction, 
although a great variety of opinions is disclosed in suggesting 
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definitely what it probably was. According to Barnes, Jerome 
fixes on the headache, and TertuUian suggests the same or the 
earache. Tellerus argues in favor of the head-gout, and Eosen- 
miiller regards his argument as of weight. Baxter, who was 
tried by the stone or grave), suggests his own trial as Paul's 
thorn. A paralytic and hypochondriac disorder, caused by the 
action of heavenly glories on his nervous system, giving rise, 
perhaps, to a stammering in his speech and distortions of his 
countenance, was suggested by Whitby ; and has been adopted 
by Benson, Macknight, Hade, Bloomfield, Bull, Sherlock, and 
Xiord Barrington. Neander regards it as a constant and oppres- 
sive pain. Conybeare and Howson regard it as some unknown 
disease which continually impeded his effortd and shackled his 
energy. Olshausen also favors this view. 

Other interpreters take a wider rapge. Calvin regards Paul's 
£esh in this case as not his body, but his depraved nature ; and 
his thorn in the flesh as all the temptations of every kind by 
which Satan aroused it to action. In this others coincide with 
him. Calvin also ascribes to Chrysostom the opinion that Hy- 
meneus, Alexander, and other similar enemies of Paul, whom 
the devil stirred up to oppose him, were his thorn in the flesh. 
It is singular, however, how many inconsistent views are ascribed 
to Chrysostom. Besides the preceding view, which he is repre- 
sented by Calvin as holding, Barnes and Bosenmiiller impute to 
him the opinion that the thorn in question was the headache ; 
Jaspis, on the other hand, says that he regarded it as denoting 
all the obstacles which he was called on to encounter. Which 
of these statements of the views of Chrysostom is true, we shall 
not venture to say. Jaspis himself regards the false teachers in 
general who gave exquisite pain to Paul, as the thorn in his 
flesh. Others understand severe remorse of conscience in re- 
membrance of his persecutions of the church ; others, some spe- 
cific, powerful and corrupt bodily or mental lust ; others, severe 
afflictions in general. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to enter upon a direct con- 
sideration or refutation of any of these views. Still less is it 
pur purpose to acquiesce in the opinion that all further discus- 
sion of the subject is unavailing and profitless. We are far from 
regarding an investigation of the import of this passage as a 
matter of mere idle curiosity ; nor do we consider the general 
idea of a trial for the sake of humbling Paul as sufficient, if there 
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are disdoartnres in the word of God by means of which we may 
airrive at a more definite knowledge. 

A premature despair of knowledge may lead us to neglect 
much important Scriptural eridence which really exists and only 
needs to be properly used. A deeply interesting and very impor- 
tant principle may underlie the whole case. The development 
of this may give us a deeper insight into the heart of Paul, and 
invest his whole life with a new and more sublime and attractive 
interest It may also deliver us from many gross and unworthy 
conceptions and associations which have arisen from the most 
common modes of understanding the passage in question. 

We shall not, however, employ speculation or conjecture in 
developing the principle upon which we propose to base an inter- 
pretation of this passage of Scripture, but shall rely on the dis- 
closures of the passage itself, in connection with other parts of 
the writings of Paul. 

We shall first present the passage to be considered. 7. Kal 

aoQnii ayytXog Zatif^ ha fu xoXaqpi?^, tra fi^ vneQcuQcaficu. 8. 
^Tnig twt09 tQig tip Kiqiof nagiHaXeaa, ha onoiTti aii ifiov^ 9. 
xai ttQtjinfwi * *A^tX 60f tj x^Q^^ V 7^ dvraijUg (aov w da^irtlf 
tiXtmtca. ^'Hiusta ovr liSlkov xavxi^tfOfiai h Toiig aa^vniaig fwv. 
If a imcntipciaji in ifii ij dwafug rov XQUJtcv. 10. dto ivdonti ir 
da^spuaiQf iv v^Qtaiv^ iv dfiyxatgf if ^idojuolgj if atWQX»qiatSy iniq 
Xqmov' Staf yoQ ac^wS^ tits dvfatog eifu. 

Of this passage our English version is as follows : 7. And lest 
I should be exalted atbove measure through the abundance of 
tile revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 
measure. 8. For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from me. 9. And he said unto me, My gmce is 
sufficient for thee : for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly, therefore, will I mther glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. 10. Therefore I take 
pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities^ in persecu- 
tions, in distresses for Christ's sake : for when I am weak, then 
am I strong. 

First of all, then, we would call attention to the prominent 
position which is given to the idea of WElKNBSs^in the reply of 
Christ to the pmyer of Paul, and in Paul's joyful acquiescence 
in the decision of his Lord. 
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Often had he entreated his Lord that the trial in question 
might cease. What was the reply? " My grace is sufficient for 
thee ; for my strength is made perfect in weakness." In accord- 
ance with this reply was the joyful and suhmissive acquiescence 
of Paul : " Most gladly, therefore, will I glory in my weaknesses, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take 
pleasure in weaknesses, for when I am weak, then am I strong." 
When we thus consider the reply of Christ and the joyful acqui* 
escence of Paul, a natural and obvious presumption arises, that 
the point of the thorn which he had prayed to Christ to remove, 
lay in his weakness^ and that Christ saw fit not to grant his request, 
but pledged to him, at all times, all needed exercises of his own 
power, in and for him, and that in view of this gracious assurance 
he determined even to exult in his weakness, because when he 
was weak then he was strong. 

But what is the generic idea to be ascribed to the word " weak* 
ness,'* thus used ? We regard the general failure rightly to appre- 
hend the sense of this passage to be owing, in part, to the want 
of a careful and fundamental consideration of this question. To 
this we may add the want of an accumte and comprehensive 
consideration of the actual facts of Paul's experience which are 
developed in his own writings, as reflecting light upon the ideas 
and feehngs here expressed. 

There has been also a deficiency of care in developing the 
force of the expressions thorn in the flesh" and messenger of 
Satan," in connection with these ideas. 

To all these points we therefore solicit a careful attention. 

Let us first endeavor to develop the idea contained in the 
words weak, weakness and weaknesses as used in this passage, 
and make it our guide in our subsequent interpretation. 

The circumstance that in our EngUsh version the word infirm 
mUies is twice used, instead of weaknesses, tends to hide the fact 
that in the original but one word and its derivatives are employed 
(aa^ii^ aa^situg^ da^evca). 

The fact, moreover, that these words can be applied to bodily 
infirmities, together with the phrase " thorn in the fiesh," has led 
the majority of commentators, as we have seen, to refer the pas* 
sage to some form of corporeal sufiering or disease. 

There is, however, no necessity whatever for such an appli* 
cation. There is in all men a natural and powerful desire, the 
stated and systematic disappointment and mortification of which 
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would produce a pain as sharp and constant as that which any 
bodily disease would cause, and the result of this disappoint' 
ment would be that very weakness in a broad and comprehensive 
sense, from which Paul prayed to be delivered. There is in all 
men a natural desire of power, the disappointment and mortifica- 
tion of which would produce all these results. Moreover, the 
words in question are so comprehensive in their sense as properly 
to include all forms of the disappointment and mortification of 
this desire, however effected. 

Weakness may be viewed from two aspects. We may take 
an average standard for humanity of corporeal and mei)tal power, 
and what falls below this we may call weak. We thus speak 
of weakness of body, weakness of intellect, weakness of princi- 
ple, weakness as it respects discretion and common sense, weak- 
ness as it respects purpose and courage. In the word " weak- 
ness," as thus used, there is generally an idea of depreciation. 

But there is another aspect We may suppose a man strong 
in body, in intellect, in principle, in discretion, in common sense, 
in purpose, in courage, called on to contend with calamities and 
affiictions, many and great, brought on himself by the providence 
of God, and which he has no power to resist; evils so many 
and so great that they utterly overpower and crush him. Strong 
as he may be, compared with the average standard of men, he 
may be but an infant when thus overloaded and crushed down 
by the superior power of the providence of God. Of this kind 
of weakness we have a perfect description by Paul himself : 
•*We would not have you ignorant, brethren, of our trouble 
which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, 
ahove strength, insomuch that we despaired even of life" (2 Cor. 



And, as it is natural to all men to resist and avert such evils 
to the extent of their power, whenever evils and calamities 
actually come upon them and depress them, so far their energies 
lind their wills are overruled and overcome, and their weakness 
is revealed. Hence it is that men, when under the influence of 
the things which thus overcome their power, are said to be weak ; 
femd depression by calamity, persecution, odium, and misfortune 
is called weakness. 

The ^vords denoting weakness in English, Latin, and classic 
Greek, Are almost universally used to denote it as viewed from 
the first point of vision. But in the Septuagint, da^sr^^ da&i- 
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vuoL and da^epm axe used to denote weakness in the last-men- 
tioned sense, "^s^ , in the sense of depressed by calamities, is 
rendered by them by aa&Bv^Si and 33, son of afiOiiction or calam- 
ity, i. e. a person oppressed by calamities, is also translated by 
the word dc&sp^Sf as may be seen in the Hebrew Concordance 
of Fuerst Of this usage Schleusner gives instances in his 
lexicon of the Septuagint; as, for example, in Prov. 22: 22 and 
Prov. 31: 5. In both cases in our English version we find the 
word "afliicted" where the Septuagint uses aa^ev^gj weak. A 
similar use of aa^evm and aad^iveiOj to denote exhaustion or de- 
pression by labor, calamity or grief, may there be found. 

That this usage should pass to the New Testament is what 
was to be expected, and it did in fact Accordingly it is dis- 
tinctly recognized in the lexicons of Schleusner, Wahl and 
Greenfield. 

Used in this sense, an idea of depreciation is not involved, but 
. merely an overruling of the power and a depression of the ener- 
gies of even the most vigorous bodies and minds, by the superior 
energy of the instrumentalities of the providence of God. 

In accordance with this view of the import of the word " weak- 
ness," we shall, as an approximation to a result, assume the posi- 
tion that the penetrating and painful power of PauFs tborn in 
the flesh, was not the efiect of any one thing either bodily or 
mental, but of that weakness which resulted from a uniform 
course of Divine providence, adapted and designed to disappoint 
. and mortify in him that desire of power whicji ia a natural prin- 
ciple in all men, but which, in view of his character, missioni 
gifts, and circumstances, tended in him to a special develop'* 
ment, the gratification of whic'h would have involved great moral 
and spiritual danger. Moreover, the thorn was that instru* 
ment of Divine providence, to be spoken of hereafteri which 
was employed as the means of carrying on this weakening 
process. 

In order that we may understand the constancy, intensity and 
power of such a trial, let us consider the extensive range and 
. the energetic action of the principle which was thus mortified, 
the pecuUar tendencies to a singular development of this princi* 
pie in Paul, originating from his natural constitution and temp^m- 
. ment, from his providential mission and peculiar endowments, 
. fluid from the natuml and lofly conceptions and desires of a be^ 
Ueving, enlarged^ and benevplent mind, hkeiiisi 
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The derire of power is by no means a necessarily depraved 
principle of acticHi in our niUnre. Like the desire of knowledge, 
of esteem, and of social intercourse, it is an original part of the 
constitution of man, and is designed to accomplish important 
and benevolent ends in the economy of human society. 

In unfolding the nature of this principle, Stewart remarks that 
" Whenever we are led to consider ourselves as the authors of 
any efed, we feel a sensible pride or exultation in the conscious* 
ness of pawer^ and the {Measure is in general proportioned to the 
greatness of the effect, compared with the smaUness of our exer- 
tion." He resolves the pleasure of activity into the pleasure of 
power. The infant, while still on the biseast, dehghts in exert- 
ing its little strength on every object it meets with, and is morti- 
fied when any accident convinces it of its own imbecility. The 
pastimes of the boy are, almost without exception, such as suggest 
to him the idea of his power. When he throws a stoAe or shoots 
an arrow, he is pleased with being able to produce an effect at 
a distance fiom himself; and, while he measures with his eye 
the amplitude and range of his missile weapon, contemplates 
with satisfkotion the extent to which his power has reached." 

As our intellectual powers are developed, and we rise to man- 
hood, higher forms of power are with no less eagerness desired 
and pursued. Elevated social position, eminence of station and 
poUtical authority greatly enlarge our power, and are, therefore, 
generally and earnestly desired. But still more, in minds of 
the noblest order, intellectual energy, proceeding from natural 
powers, high cultivation, and great attainments, is an object of 
the highest esteem. It is, indeed, a lofty exercise of power to 
survey the intellectual convictions and to control the will of 
nations and of generations by the force of reasoning and by the 
fascinations of eloquence. 

Systematizing minds, in particular, delight in the discovery of 
general principles, and in the disclosure of the great laws of 
nature, as furnishing new sources of power. The fact that 
knowledge, thus viewed, is power, is stated by Bacon as one of 
its chief recommendatioos to maukiad. 

Stewart, at least in part, resolves the love of property into the 
love of power. He also traces the pleasures of virtue in part to 
the consciousness of power over the inferior principles of our 
nature, and of enecgy of will to resist alike the seductions and 
the assaults of temptations. 
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From this brief view of the extended influenee of the love of 
power, it is obvious that it is one of the most energetic stimu- 
lants to action which God has implanted in the constitution of 
man, and that it is one main source of social, intellectual, and 
moral progress. 

Let us now consider the original constitution and temperament 
of the Apostle Paul, in order to understand the power with which 
this principle would be developed in him. He was> then, by his 
original constitution, a systematizing mind of the highest order; 
an imaginative mind able to invest the systems which he con- 
ceived with all forms of beauty and sublimity; an executive 
mind with burning energy and dauntless courage to carry into 
effect whatever he conceived and planned ; and a mind with a 
keen sense of symmetry and proportion by which he could regu- 
late the details of a system, so that it might not be distorted or 
marred in it^rogress toward completion. 

No one of the inspired writers ever delighted as did Paul to 
take God, of whom and through whom and to whom are all 
things, as the great centre of unity for the universe, and from 
this point of vision to survey his plans and purposes in a past 
and a future eternity. No one ever adorned such a survey witti 
more vivid colors of a glowing imagination. No man ever de- 
voted himself to the execution of a vast plan with a larger amount 
of emotion and with greater energy of will. We see this before 
his conversion as well as after it. He embodied in himself the 
whole executive energy of Judaism as a system, before he was 
called by his Lord to be the great apostle of Christianity to the 
gentile world. 

Of his power to adjust details in symmetry with a vast plan, 
we have an illustrious example in his Epistles, and especially in 
those to the Corinthians. The final condition of the universe in 
its perfected state under God and the church was ever before 
him. He saw the types of which the whole system was full. 
He regulated marriage on the assumption that the family was a 
little microcosm, or model of the universe. He decided questions 
as to law-suits in view of the fact that saints were to judge the 
World and even angels. He decided questions of Christian wis- 
dom and expediency, with the full range of sacred history and 
precedents before his mind. 

He was thus a metaphysician, a poet, a man of executive 
generalship, and of minute» harmonious, and symmetrical detail 
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Such vma Paul by oonstitutioii and by temperament Let us 
now consider the magnitude and sublimity of the mission with 
which he was entrusted. There was in the ancient oracles of 
God a sublime conception of the church of God, not only in her 
relations to the coming ages of this world, but also in her rela- 
tions to the endless cycles of eternity. He saw the church, not 
as a Je¥a)3h kingdom, nor as a Christian Jewish sect, but as the 
portion of God, the fulness of him who filleth all in all. In the 
incarnation and atonement he saw the means of her redemption. 
But on all sides, not merely among the unconverted Jews, but 
even among the original apostles and Jewish Christians, there 
were tendencies to depress Christianity from this high develop- 
ment Even in time Jewish Christians who rejected the idea 
of a worldly empire, there was a constant propensity to develop 
Christiaaity as merely one of many Jewish sects. 

High above all this, for the sake of the church in all ages, it 
t>leased God to raise PauL He disclosed to him his vast designs, 
in aU their illimitable range and extent He even took him out 
of the regular chain of earthly progress, and, by an elevation to 
the third heaven, exalted him not only above his own age, but 
above all ages. From the highest point of vision he exposed 
the whole system to his view, and then sent him back to earth 
to develop and execute his plans for all coming generations. 

Such, then, were the commission and the endowments of Paul. 
Is it not now self-evident that every tendency of his nature as 
a man, and of his circumstances as a Christian, impelled hun to 
seek power in its largest measure to execute a plan so vast, so 
glorious? 

But, betides all this, no man had loftier conceptions than he 
of the unbounded energies of the Spirit of God, and of his illimit- 
able power to repress and control the action of Satan, to direct 
jHTovidential developments, and to illuminate, regenerate, organ- 
ize, and sway the minds of men. Left to his own benevolent 
desires, and to his own Christian judgment, how natural was it 
that he should desire to make, through Divine aid, at Athens, at 
Borne, and at other great gentile centres, such developments of 
intellectual and moral power as should electrify the world and 
organize around him a compact body of harmonious and believ- 
ing minds, enlarged by God to rise to the sublimity of his own 
conceptions. How natural that he should think that an estab- 
lished and concentrated moral influence, and a stable position of 
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power from which to exert it, wonld be most f<»r the glory of God, 
and for the general good. No doubt in many a pnyer, not of 
ambition but of love, such conceptions passed before his mind 
as objects of earnest desire, if not even of assured ddth. Not 
for himself, but for a cause vast, momentous, glorious beyond 
conception, as we may naturally suppose, did he earnestly seek 
them. Imleed, he might think it reasonable to ask : How could a 
work so vast, and against obstacles so great, be accomplished 
except by such developments of power? 

If, now, we suppose a system of Divine providence adopted 
toward him, in which mme of these elements of power were 
included, in which, on the one hand, God did not elevate the 
churches by his Spirit to the Apostle's point of conception or of 
love, so that they could properly appreciate and be influenced 
by his character, and in which he did not so repress, on the other 
hand, the power of Satan that thmr confidence in him was not 
often and easily shaken, in which, also, he gave Satan wide 
range in stirring up against him Jewish antagonists to assail and 
weaken his power, in his own churches, at every point, and to 
arouse against him in every form the hostility of the gentile 
world, so that often his influence over his dearest churches 
seemed to be on the verge oi destruction, and that too, when 
they appeared to be on the very brink of ruin, while, at the same 
time, incessant storms of odium and persecution were beating on 
him from without, a homeless wanders, unable to retreat to any 
centre of honor or power ; if we suppose such a sjrstem adopted, 
and persevered in through life, then we can easily understand 
how deeply and constantly and sharply it would penetrate and 
agonize the most vital sensibilities of his nature. The severity 
of his trial would not lie in mere bodily or mental sufiering as 
such. If by these he could but have gained the Icmged-for 
power and influence to organize and carry out his plans, gladly 
would he have endured them. But to be entrusted with such a 
mission, to be loaded with such responsibilities, and thus to find 
himself constantly weakened, depressed, and mished by the prov- 
idence of God, and to have it seem as if ever3rthing was passing 
out of his control, and as if he were utterly powerless to efiect 
anything, this would be a trial, indeed, to such a man as Paul. 

Thus have we endeavored to develop the principle which, as 
we suppose, underlies this passage. Let us now survey the 
actual facts of Paul's experience as delineated by himself, and 
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the language of the record, and consider what evidence can 
thence be derived. 

And here we lay down the following positions : 

1. The course of Divine providence which has been supposed 
was in fact pursued toward the Apostle Paul. 

2. It did in fact afiect his keenest sensibilities in the manner 
that has been described. 

3. The liuiguage of the passage in question is exactly adapted 
to describe what was thus true as a matter of historical fact 

4. There are serious, if not insuperable, objections to the other 
and more common modes of interpretation. 

5. This view invests with new interest, and a new power of 
instruction, the character and example of Paul. 

Let us, then, look at the actual facts which developed them- 
selves in the Apostle's experience, as indicating the course of 
Divine providence. 

As a general fact, then, there was such a limitation of the influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit, that the churches were not raised 
either to the Apostle's point of conception, or to the enlargement 
of his love. His very elevation above them weakened him. He 
was so much above them and beyond them, that he was uncom- 
prehended, unappreciated. He crucified the flesh, they remained 
carnal He stood as a full-grown man, they remained as babes 

* in need of milk and unable to digest strong meat. Of this we 

• see most striking illustrations in the Corinthians, the Galatians, 
the Colossians, and the Hebrews. 

Hence they were constantly open to the seductive and pemi- 
cious influences of Judaizing teachers, who assailed not only his 
doctrines but his apostolical character and authority. Nor was 
Satan restrained from powerfully using these enemies against 
him. And so fas were their efforts from being powerless, that, 
in at least one case, no one was found able and willing to make 
in defence of Paul such statements as the case called for, and 
he was driven to the painful necessity of seeming to boast while 
he set forth his own authority and credentisQs ; and, again and 
again, it seemed as if churches which he had founded and cher- 
ished with the most ardent love, were about utterly to escape 
from his influence and control, and to make shipwreck on the 
rocks of error. 

In addition to all this, it pleased God to let loose on him, 
through Satan, during his whole pubUc life, peculiar storms of 
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persecution and affliction. Others endured limited and transient 
persecutions, like the Apostle John, who suffered a brief exile, 
or as the Apostle James, who was cut off by a sudden martyr- 
dom ; but in the case of Paul it was the stated policy of Divine 
Providence that he should endure depressing persecuticms during 
u long life. To the elders of Ephesus, in his parting address at 
Miletus, he declared that in every city the Holy Spirit witnessed 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited him (Acts 20: 23). His 
own statements of details, gathered from his various Epistles, 
present a picture which cannot be paralleled in the language of 
man. He represents himself as exposing his life every hour to 
imminent peril, and as daily at the point of death (1 Cor. 15: 30, 
31). He declares that sufferings for Christ's sake came upon 
him to an excessive degree, and that in one instance he was 
pressed out of measure, and abcfve strength, insomuch that he 
despaired even of life (2 Cor. 1: 5, 8). ^^gain, he speaks of 
patient endurance, of afflictions, of necessities, of straitness, of 
distress, of stripes, imprisonments, tumults, labors, sleepless 
watchings, hunger, thirst> evil report (2 Cor. 6: 3 — 10). In the 
eleventh chapter of the same Epistle, he gives a most affecting 
detail of his sufferings, as being " in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft, five times scourged by the 
Jews, thrice beaten with rods, once stoned, thrice shipwrecked, 
a night and a day swimming for life in the deep ; in joume3ring8 
often, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness" (2 Cor. 11: 23 — 
27). In connection with all these trials, we are to regard the 
moral element of public odium which they were adapted to 
express and inspire. From this point of vision, Paul speaks of 
himself as set forth as a criminal condemned to die, exposed to 
be gazed at in a theatre by the whole world, both men and 
aiigels ; as bearing hunger, thirst, stripes, nakedness, as having 
no certain dwelling-place, as toiling with his own hands for 
bread, as cursed, persecuted, railed at, and as counted as the 
refuse of the earth and the offscouring of all things (1 Cor. 4: 
10 — 14). In this last case, though he uses the pluml, it is self- 
evident that he is drawing the picture of his own life alone. 
If now we look upon these things merely as involving a great 
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amount of bodily and mental suffering, we shall overlook the 
point where they most keenly affected the Apostle. That which 
he most deeply felt was the constant tendency of that atmos- 
phere of popular odium with which he was thus invested, to dis* 
courage and to alienate from him the churches over which he 
desired to exert an influence for their good, lest thus (he tempter 
should tempt them> and his labor be vain (1 Thess. 3: 5). 

It is not natural and easy for us fully to appreciate his circum- 
stances and feehngs in this respect We have never known 
him except as the beatified and canonized Apostle Paul, invested 
with a hope of glcHry, and swaying by his authority the opinions 
of the Christian world. 

But then he had a character and influence to form and to 
establish. Inspired though he was, he had no influence except 
)es he was regarded with confidence, esteem, and affection.^ And 
he knew the power of sight and of the world. Even if his own 
faith could rise above all outward odium, he feared lest that of 
his converts should be shaken. 

Hence, in his letter to the Ephesians, he reveals the secret 
workings of his heart, when he entreats them not to faint in 
view of his affliction in their behalf (Eph. 3: 13). And, as a 
counterpoise, he magnifies the greatness and glory of his com- 
mission, and invokes in their behalf the most powerful internal 
aids of faith and love (3: 1—12, 14—21). 

Still more striking and affecting are his appeals to Timothy, 
Tiot to be ashamed of him, the prisoner of the Lord (2 Tim. 1: 8). 
Was there, indeed, a need of so earnest an exhortation after all 
that Timothy had seen of Paul, and afler he had fully known 
his doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, 
patience, persecutions, and afflictions ? 

But Paul had already seen enough of the power of such alien- 
ating influences to justify his fear. On such grounds' all they 
which were in Asia had already been turned away from him, 
including Phygeilus and Hermogenes. Demas also, under the 
influence of this worid, had abandoned him, and, at his first reply, 
among all the Christians of the church of Home, no one stood by 
him, but all forsook him. Keenly did he feel this desertion, and 
earnestly did he pray the Lord that it might not be laid to their 
dmrge (2 Tim. 1: 15 and 4: 10, 16). 

Why, then, should he not fear for Timothy also? He did. 
And one main end of his second epistle to him is to fortify him 
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against this dangerous influence. For this end he holds up the 
example of the heroic Onesiphorus, who toas not ashamed of his 
chcdn, but when he was in Ilome» sought him out very diligently 
and found him, and oft refreshed him by his courageous and 
affectionate ministrations (2 Tim. 1: 16, 17). How heartfelt and 
melting his prayer in his behalf in view of these deeds of love : 
" The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy in the com- 
ing day of recompense" (1: 18). Earnestly, therefore, does he 
exho>t Timothy not to yield to fear, but to stir up in himself 
God's gift of power, and of love and of a sound mind (2 Tim. 2: 
1 — 3). He holds up before him, as examples, the death and 
resurrection of Christ, and his own fearless imitation of his Lord 
in the endurance of shame and afflictions (3: 10 — 13). And, to 
conclude, he adjures him before God, and the holy universe, not 
to shrink from the pressiure of trials and sufferings, but to endure 
boldly to the end (4: 1—5). 

When, to all-pervading temptations of such power, tending to 
shake his influence and authority in the churches, were added 
the assaults of his malignant Judaizing or Gnostic enemies on 
his apostolic authority, and his clear perceptio^ of the power and 
danger of their wiles, then did Paul with painful emotions which 
language cannot describe feel his weakness, and long for a 
countervailing power. Words cannot express the depth and 
ardor of his love for his converts. He was willing to give them 
his own life, because they were dear unto him. He lived, if 
they stood fast in the Lord (1 Thess. 2: 8 and 3: 8). 

When, therefore, he saw any of his churches in danger of for- 
saking those elevated views in which were involved the desti- 
nies of ages, and of plunging into Gnostic error, or Jewish bigo- 
try, no language can utter his emotions. Consider the state of 
mind in which he was when he wrote to the Corinthians the 
present first epistle, as he afterwards revealed it to them : " Out 
of much affliction and anguish of heart, I wrote unto you with 
many tears" (2 Cor. 2: 4). Moreover, after he had written the 
letter, his anxiety was inexpressible till he ascertained the result 
Though at Troas a docar was opened to preach the Gospel, he 
had no rest in his spirit, but departed for Macedonia, because 
Titus, through whom he expected to hear from them, had not 
arrived (2 Cor. 2: 13). But there also» he had no rest; withovtt 
were fightings, within were fears. At times he regretted that 
he had written to them a letter so pungent in its toue^ for fear 
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that it would nnfayorably react But when at last Titus came 
and txrfd him of tiieir true conviction of sin, their godly sorrow, 
thdr mourning, their ardent love for him, their zealous purpose 
to do all their duty, then, at last, his joy rose to a correspondent 
height, and he exceedingly rejoiced in the comfort of God (2 Cor. 
7: 5— IS). 

How keenly he felt the painful necessity of interposing to 
preserve his power and influence as an Apostle, by setting forth 
his pecidiar prerogatives and gifts, because no one was found 
ready to do it in his behalf, of all those on whom it was an 
incumbent duty, his own pathetic words testify : " I am become 
a fbol in glorying; ye have compelled me: for J ought to have 
been commended by you : for in nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles, though I be nothing'* (2 Cor. 12: 11). 

K, now, we view the wide range of the course which God saw 
fit to pursue toward Paul, we shall not wonder that it had a 
strong tendency to depress his own spirits, as well as those of 
hn converts, wd to pamlyze his energy in preaching the Gospel. 
All know how much a speaker is strengthened and emboldened 
by popularity, and how depressing is the influence of popular 
indifference or odium. When all forsook Paul at his firist reply 
in Borne, it needed lofty fhith and indomitable courage still to 
apeak with boldness and eloquence. When the learned Athe* 
nians, after hearing him awhile, mocked or procrastinated, it 
tended of necessity to chill his spirits. To the Thessalonians he 
intimates that his buffeting and shameful treatment at Philippi, 
tended to depress his spirits, so as to make it noteworthy that, 
nottrithstanding, he still spoke the word of God with earnest 
boldness among them (1 Thess. 2: 1, 2). 

But in his letter to the Ephesians he pours out the fulness of 
his heart upon this point. After disclosing his vivid conceptions 
of the hostile spiritual powers who after all were the main 
agents in arousing against him so incessant a storm of war, he 
implores of that church their most earnest prayers, that these 
spiritual enemies might not be able so to paralyze and intimidate 
him that he should be •unable boldly and worthily to deliver the 
messages of God. " Especially pray for me (he entreats), that 
utterance may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel, for which I 
am an ambassador in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly as 
I ought to speak" (Eph. 6: 19, 20). 
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How plainly does this intimate that the general course of 
God's providence toward him, in letting loose upon him the 
various assaults of Satan and his hosts, tended constantly to 
depress and weaken his spirits, and that he felt a constant need 
of Divine power to enable him to maintain that courage and 
energy which became him as an Apostle, and befitted the dig- 
nity and momentous importance of the Gospel. 

Such, Uien, is a brief view of the course actually pursued by 
God toward the Apostle Paul, and of its actual influence on his 
feelings. It painfully crossed and mortified one of the strongest 
and most natural desires of his mind, both as a man and a Chris- 
tian, and reduced him to a state of conscious weakness, whidi 
constantly wounded his deepest and most sensitive feelings. 
Nevertheless, its tendency was, on the whole, most salutary; 
for it removed all grounds of self-ccHsfidence, and constandy 
urged him to seek» in the Divine power, a full supplement for 
his own weakness. 

And, in proportion to the magnitude of the depressing and 
weakening influences that surrounded him without, were his 
conceptions of the infinite and unfailing energies of that God 
who fainteth not and is not weary, and who is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think by his power that 
worketh in us. His most glowing and heartfelt conceptions of 
the power and all-sufficiency of God, such as we find in Eph. 3: 
16 — 21, were no doubt revealed to him in his hours of gr^test 
outward depression and weakness. In such hours, and not in 
times of outward strength and prosperity, he needed to see the 
power and glory of God, and then were those glorious disclosures 
made which he left on record for all coming ages. 

Let us now consider the language of the passage in question, 
and see if it is not exactly adapted to describe what was thus 
true as a matter of historical fact. 

With respect to the expression " thorn in the flesh," aK6Xo%ff 

coQxif one thing is conceded by all, and that is, that the word 
thorn is used figuratively, and not literally. No one ever dreamed 
that PauFs trial proceeded from a literal thorn. And yet, by a 
strange illusion, most commentators have taken the words " in 
the flesh'' in a literal sense, as if they denoted literally the cor- 
poreal system of PauL But just as reasonable would it be 
when God speaks of the Canaauites as " pricks in the eyes and 
thorns in the sides" of his people (Num. 33: 65), to take "pricka" 
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and "thorns" figumtively, and "eyes" and "sides" literally. 
The Canaanites were not literally pricks or thorns, nor were 
they any more literally in their eyes or in their sides. The im* 
port of the figure is, that as a prick in the eye, or a thorn in the 
side, so were the Canaanites to the people of Israel. Accord- 
ingly, God, in predicting the deliverance of his people from the 
hostility of the surrounding nations, says : " there shall be no more 
a pricking brier unto the house of Israel, nor any grieving thorn 
of all that are round about them that despised them" (Ezek. 28: 
24). Even so in this case, not merely the word "thorn," but the 
whole expression "thorn in the flesh" is a figure, and denotes, 
that the enemy who caused great suffering to Baul, was as a 
thorn in his flesh ; that is, he was a constant cause of sharp and 
pungent pain. 

Who, then, was this enemy ? We are distinctly told that he 
was no human being. Paul has elsewhere declared that his 
main conflict was not with flesh and blood. His enemy, on the 
other hand, was an angel of Satan, that is, he was one of those 
principalities and powers, who rule the darkness of this world, 
and from whose control it was PauFs commission to turn the 
gentile world. Who he was is not fully stated. All that Paul 
declares is, that he was an angel of Satan (iyyBkog 2ataf) sent, 
in the providence of God, to buffet him lest he should be unduly 
exalted. 

And now, just as absurd as it would be to infer diseases in 
the eyes or in the sides of the Israelites, because the Canaanites 
Were said to be pricks in their eyes and thorns in their sides, so 
absurd would it be to infer any bodily disease in Paul, because 
his Satanic adversary is, by ^e same striking figure, called " a 
tkom in the flesh." The commissioned general of the Satanic 
hosts, who led on the war of principalities and powers against 
Faul^ is himself as expressly declared to be his thorn in the flesh 
as the Canaanites were ever declared to be thorns in the sides 
of the Israelites 

The mode of operation pursued by this Satanic antagonist is 
no less distinctly set forth. It was his constant effort to depress, 
dishearten, and weaken Paul by hostile, contemptuous and igno- 
minious treatment All this is implied in the word xoXaqtOiiOf 
translated to buffet This word denotes literally to smite with 
the fist, as distinguished from ^anOi^j to smite with the open 
palm •f the hand. Both of these words are used in Matt 26: 
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67, 68, to denote the msalts offered to Christ: « Then did they 
spit in his face and smite him with their fists {ixeXm^ufta^) ; and 
others smoto him with the pakns of their hands {i^^ 'iM<cr) say- 
ing, Prophesy unto us thou Clnrist, Who is he that smote thee?" 
See also Mark 14: 65. In both of these cases our English ver- 
sion readers itolafpi^iOf to buffet. 

From this sense it passes to denote hostile, contemptuous and 
ignominious treatment in general* as is agreed by Schleusner, 
Wahl, Bobinson, and other lexicographers, and in this sense it 
implies the agency of a person who can express hatred, anger 
or contempt, and who can treat another with ignominy. So in 
1 Pet 2: 20, slaves are represented as buffeted (jioXa^iCo^ccm) 
by their masters. And Paul, in 1 Cor. 4: 11, 12, represents him- 
self as buffeted (xoXa^i^o/M^a), reviled and persecuted, not by 
unintelligent diseases, but by intelligent and malignant enemies. 

Clearly, therefore, in the present case we are to regard that 
malignant leader of the hosts of darkness, of whom Paul speaks, 
as treating him in various forms with hatred, ignominy and con- 
tempt, and as thus producing the weakness which he so keenly 
felt Not, indeed, by any direct physical power, but by working 
in hostile Jews and Gentiles, and carnal and imperfect Chris- 
tians, to effect his malignant purposes, just as, according to 
Christ, the devil cast some of the church of Smyrna into prison, 
that they might be tried (Rev. 2: 10). 

We are aware that it is alleged, and not without reason, that 
Satan is represented in the Scripture as causing diseases, and 
hence it is inferred that a disease may be called a messenger or 
angel of Satan. To this we reply, that this inference i&( not sus- 
tained by any Scriptural usage. The angels of the devil, or of 
Satan, are always spoken of as persons, in all other cases, and 
the proper and obvious sense is the same here. Hence the lexi- 
cons of Schleusner, Wah], and Bobinson, expressly state, that 
Syfelog £atap in this place denotes one of the fallen spirits who 
are called the angels of the dead. 

By this mode of speech, Paul, in accordance with his general 
usage, refers the systematic opposition, odium and persecution 
which he met to Satan, acting in and through (me of his leading 
and powerful angels. 

In the translation of the next verse, it is quite remarkable to 
what an extent the more remoto idea of the thorn, wUch is but 
a figurci had overruled the nearer idea of a persoui an angelf 
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miM is the real agent The natcnral and obvious tmaslation it : 
Concerning him (L e. the hostile spiritual antagonist), I thrice 
besought the Lord tttat b£ might depart fiom me." Yet our 
English veision, as nvsdl as Doddridge, Machnight, Conybeare^ 
^wson, and others, refer the words twtw and imo&t^ to u 
unintelligent thing rather than to an intelligent person ; for 
tku thmg I besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from me/' 
Yet twhw more naturally refers to a^yM^ ^«r«r than to tntiXwff 
mad the word oftmsti is more properly referred to an intelligent 
person than to an unintelligent thing. Including this instaneo, 
the word is used fifleen times in the New Testament, and in 
erery case refers to intelligent persons ; as, for es^ample, when it 
is said of the devil (Luke 4: 13) that after the temptation he 
departed {inict^) from Christ It is only by a relatively infre- 
quent figure that the word is ever used except with reference to 
a person. 

It is plain, therefore, that the sharp point of the thorn lay in 
the buffeting, that is, in the hostile, contemptuous and insulting 
treatment of all kinds by which his spiritual antagonist was per- 
mitted to depress and weaken him, and that this antagonist is 
figuratively called a thorn in the flesh," on account of his power 
to produce such results. 

It was for the sake of escaping the painful weakness which 
this powerful enemy caused, and which was implied in the word 
Kola<pii(Ot that Paul prayed for the interposition of Christ to cause 
him to depart, and for this reason the reply of Christ had special 
reference to this weakness. 

It is plain, therefore, that thus far the language of this passage 
easily and nscturally develops its true and full force, when applied 
to a powerful spiritual antagonist, who, through all forms of hos* 
tility and contempt, exerted a constant and painful weakening 
influence on the Apostle Paul. It is no less obvious that it is a 
harsh and violent mode of expression, to speak of a bodily dis- 
ease or pain as an angel, and as bufleting Paul, that is, as treat- 
ing him with ignominy and contempt To meet this difliculty, 
Olshausen suggests that the disease may have exhibited itself 
in powerful paroxysms/' But this, besides its insufficiency, is a 
mere imaginative conjecture ; and it is the more wonderful that 
Olshausen should resort to it, when we consider his own frank 
admission that we nowhere else discover a trace of the Apos* 
tle*s having suffered horn sickness of any kind ; and even when 
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Pttnl reconnts all his trials and sufferings, sickness is not enume- 
xated with them." 

It is trae that Conybeare and Howson think that they find 
indications of disease in GaL 4: 13, 14, which in our tran^ation 
stands thus : *^ Ye know how that through infirmity of the flesh, 
I preached the Gospel unto you at the first And my temptation 
which was in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected ; but received 
me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus." But in this case 
the words Motakneu and fieth in Uie original, have no necessary 
reference to the body. For it is notorious to all scholars that the 
phrase r$ coq^m^ "in the flesh," may as well denote outward 
worldly circumstances, as the human body. This is a use of the 
word so well accredited, that there is no need of more than one 
example out of many. Paul, after dissuading from marriage in 
view of existing emergencies, says of those who yet choose to 
marry, that they do not sin, but that they shall have affliction in 
the flesh, dUtpiP aciQw, that is, most manifestly, trouble in their 
external and worldly circumstances, not disease in their bodies. 
They would be exposed to want, imprisonment, exile, flight 
So the expressions, to judge according to the flesh (John 8: 15), 
to glory as to the flesh (2 Cor. 11: 18), to make a fair show in 
the flesh (Gal. 6: 12), all relate to outward and worldly drcum- 
stances, rather than to the aspect of the body. 

The translation of this passage by Jaspis is in perfect accord- 
ance with this Greek idiom. His rendering is this : Probe autem 
nostis, me magnis externis calamitatibus afflictam vos primum 
docuisse ; neque tamen me malis externis tentatum parvi fecis- 
tis, aut repudiastis, sed potius lubentissime tanquam genium 
Dei, immo, ut ipsum Christum Jesum excepistis.' "Ye know 
that when I first preached the Gospel among you, I was afflicted 
by great external calamities (i. e. persecutions and odium). Yet 
ye did not despise or reject me when thus tried by outward 
evils, but rather joyfully received me as an angel of God, nay, 
rather as Christ Jesus himself." 

Let it now be remembered that the tendency of sickness in 
eminent men is not to repel, but to excite, sympathy. On the 
other hand, popular odium, persecution, and contempt did power- 
fully tend to produce shame and repulsion in the case of Paul, 
as has been already illustrated by his letters. He not only feared 
lest his persecutions and odium would repel firom him the Ephe- 
sians, but even Timothy, as they had repelled many othersw 
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Hence, when lie came to the Galatians as he did to the Thessa- 
lonians, "shamefully entreated" and weighed down with con- 
tempt and hatred, he adverts with joy to the fact that " they did 
not despise or reject him on that account, but received him as 
an angel of God, yea, as Jesus Christ" 

Schleusner, in his lexicon, takes the same view of this passage, 
and it is in perfect accordance not only with the usages of the 
language, but also with the whole current of Pauline thought 
and feeling: 

The concession of Olshausen, therefore, must stand in full 
force, that we nowhere else discover a trace of the Apos- 
tle's having suffered from sickness of any kind, and that, when 
he recounts his trials, he never enumerates sickness among 
them. 

In conclusion, the fact that the reply of Christ, as we have 
shown, fixes the mind on weakness as the painful point of the 
trial, and that the response of Paul recognized it as such, an4 
that he referred to "reproaches, necessities, persecutions, and 
distresses for Christ's sake," as in opposition to weaknesses, and 
as exegetical of their nature and causes, renders the whole pas- 
sage lucid, symmetrical, and consistent with itself, and makes it a 
vital and harmonious part of the whole recorded system of Paul- 
ine thought and emotion, instead of a strange and mysterious 
puEzle. 

That Paul, in other parts of his writings uses the word weaknei$ 
as we have alleged in the present case, will become plain from 
the parallel which he draws between his own weakness and 
that of Christ The weakness of Christ was not the weakness 
of bodily disease. It was a weakness caused by a providential 
dispensation in accordance with which the exercise of Divine 
power was repressed, and restraints were removed from the 
action of Satan and wicked men. Divine power being thus 
withdrawn Christ was weak, and the hosts of hell were power- 
ful, and his crucifixion was the result Accordingly, in view 
of the result, he said: "This is your hour, and the j^otc^ of dark- 

MSS." 

Now it is with this weakness that Paul explicitly compares 
his own : " For though he was crucified through toeakneUf yet he 
liveth by the power of God. We also are weak in him, i. e. as 
* united to him and his representative on earth, but we shall live 
with him by the power of God towards you" (2 Cor. 13: 4). 
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Moreover, it is in perfect accordance with this view that, after 
enumerating all those things which were involved in God's dis- 
pensation whereby power was taken away from him, and Satan 
and his enemies were rendered powerful, he calls them the 
things that pertain to, or that cause, his weakness, r« trig dcd'^- 
fuixjs fAOv^ and as such he glories in them (2 Cor. 11: 30). But it 
is self-evident that this general dispensation of providence made 
Vip of these things did not produce bodily disease, but rather a 
providential, divinely ordained weakness like tiiat of Christ, in 
consequence of which he was crucified. 

• Let us now consider some positive objections to the view 
which limits the trial to bodily suffering, or, in fact, to any one 
mnknown thing. 

1. It gives undue and disproportioned magnitude to an un- 
knot cause of weakness, and throws into the shade a great 
and obvious system of causes, centratized by Satanic agency 
4nd adapted to produce that very weakness, the painful pow^ 
of which we know was keenly felt by Paul. Great as this was, 
it is implied, by the view which we oppose, that tl^ unknown 
thorn was something greater, for it wouM seem that God relied 
especially on this as the means of Iwmbling Paul And is it 
so, that some unknown bodily disease, some headache, or ear- 
ache, or nervous affection, or corporeal pain, is to be exalted 
above such a peculiar and powerful providential system as a 
means of grace? It is unnatoral and improbable in the highest 
degree. 

2. But if this unknown something was to be thus megiiified 
and exalted, then surely it ought to retain its place in the reply 
of Christ, and in the response of Paui Christ should have 
pledged his grace against that particular trial, and Panl should 
have said, therefore I will gkNry, even in a trial so great and 
peculiar, through his grace. But not such. is the case. On the 
supposition which we are opposing, after giving tbis unknown 
trial such undue magnitude, it is altogether rejected when it 
ought to have been most prominent. Christ assures htm of his 
grace, not against the unknown thorn but the general trial of 
weakness caused by ignominious treatment; and Paul resolves to 
rejoice, not in the unknown thorn but in this weakness; and, 
strangely enough, he does not even allude to the weakness 
caused by the unknown thorn, but only to that caused by re^ 
preaches, necessities, persecutions, distresses for Christ's sake; 
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and it is in view of these that he exnltingly declares : When I 
am weak, then am I strong. 

3. The corporeal view of this pasa^e introduces ideas that 
degrade and belittle the whole subject There is something 
sublime in the conception of the operation of the desire of power 
in such a man as Paul, situated as he was, and in a Divine dis- 
pensation, employing alike the agencies of the invisible world, 
and of men, to prevent the gratification of that desire, and to 
reduce him to a state of painful weakness. But the theory of 
the headache, earache, stone, nervous paralysb, or any kind of 
bodily pain or disease, cannot be so stated as not to degrade and 
belittle our conceptions, in addition to the fact that there is no 
evidence of the existence of any such corporeal affection. 

4. The view which we oppose also takes away that broad 
common ground of sympathy between Paul and the Christians 
of other ages, which ought to exist, and which our view preserves 
and presents. The love of power is common to all men, and it 
is naturally strongest in elevated, wide-reaching minds, called to 
undertake great works for God. Such have in themselves all 
the elements needed in order to a full understanding of the expe- 
rience of Paul, as we have set it forth, and to the deepest feeling 
of the power of his example. Nor does this view exclude bodily 
trials. It only assigns to them their place in that general system 
of Divine providence by which God makes his children feel their 
weakness, when unduly tempted to aspire after the attainment 
of power. But the other view obscures the nature of the trial, 
limits its mnge, diminishes its magnitude and dignity, and ex- 
cludes most Christians from practical sympathy with Paul, and 
from a full sense of the power of his example. 

It is not, we concede, to.be supposed that the course of God's . 
providence toward Paul did not tend to affect his body. All 
powerful mental excitement, and especially sorrow and depres- 
sion, acts upon the body. Moreover, persecution directs its main 
power against the body, in the form of imprisonment^ scourging, 
torture, or death. 

In this view of the case he speaks of himself as always de- 
livered unto death for Jesus's sake, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in his body" (2 Cor. 4: But that 
this is not the result of disease, he expressly asserts, but rather 
of troubles, perplexities, deep depressions, and persecutions (2 



Cor. 4: 8, 9). 
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The foUowhig free translatioD will embody oitr results : And, 
lest through the abuDdance of the revelations I should be nndulj 
exalted, there was assigned to me a thorn in the flesh, that is, 
an angel of Satan, who, by hostile and ignominious treatment,* 
should reduce me to a painful state of depression and weakness, 
lest I should be unduly exalted. Concemrng him I besought 
the Lord thrice that he might depart from me. But he said unto 
me, my grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is fully devel- 
oped in weakness. Most gladly, therefore, will I glory in my 
weaknesses, that the power of Christ may abide upon me. 
Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, that is, in ignominious 
treatment, in calamities, in persecutions, in distresses for Chrisf is 
sake, for when I am weak, then am I strong." 

It is not to be expected that we should answer any objections 
which have been made to our view^ incLsmuch as in exactly its 
present form and relations it has not been before presented for 
consideration. Nevertheless, certain views have in some re* 
'Spects so far agreed with it, that objectiona to them deserve 
some consideration at this lime. In particular we refer to the 
view of Fritzsche, as presented by Bosenmiiller and (Hshausen, 
that by the thorn in the flesh Paul meant all the suflbrings con- 
nected with his apostolic labors in general. Schleusner also 
speaks of some, whom he does not name, as holding substan- 
tially this view. The opinion ascribed by Jaspis to Chrysostom,. 
that all the obstacles which Paul had to encounter, were his 
thorn, is in .substance the same. 

So fhr as these views refuse to flx on any one definite things 
bodily or mental, as the point of the thorn, and so far as they 
refer its power to God's general course of providence, they accord 
with our view. We regard them as defective, however, in not 
presenting the Satanic antagonist of Paul, by whom he was buf- 
feted and weakened in the providence of God, as his thorn in 
the flesh, and in not fully developing the jQature, origin, and pun- 
gent power of that weakness in which the peculiar intensity of 
the trial consisted. 

The mere idea of snfierings in general is not enough, for P&ul 
might have suflered greatly, in many ways, and yet have gained 
the power which he desired ; and, if it had been so, then the 
very essence of his trial would have been wanting, for the point 
of his trial was his weakness. 

Against the general view of Fritzsche, Olshausen objects that 
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the thorn in the flesh most have h«d special reference to the 
revelation jast related. 

This objectkn^has do force, if it can be shown that the pecu- 
liar Divine dispensation toward Paul was not developed before 
the revelation in question, and that it was developed not long 
after it It would then have an obvious and a spedal relatioit 
to it, and to other similar disclosures. 

For it is not to be assumed that the system of trial had refer- 
ence to merely this one revelation. Paul we know did receive 
many revelations, and he says : " lest through the abundance i£ 
the revelation I should be exalted, there was given unto me a 
thom." Clearly he mentions this mpture into the third heavens 
as one of the most remarkable of his revelations, but not as the 
only one. It is altogether probable that in Arabia and in Tarsus 
he was often instructed by revelations. But even supposing a 
special reference to the revelation particularly specified, still the 
objection is not valid, for that revelation preceded the proper and 
public opening of Paul's great missionary career, and the great 
and peculiar system of trials by which he was afterwards weal^ 
eaed and humbled. 

At what time, then, did this peculiar revelation occur? 
Olshausen says that it " unquestionably occurred almost imme- 
diately subsequent to the conversion of Paul." This view of 
Olshausen implies that the statement of Paul concerning the 
fourteen years since his rapture, be translated as it is in our 
version, and by Robinson and others, " above fourteen years ago," 
ntjii itnp dixatiaaoQciiP (2 Cor. 12: 2). Thus the vision could be 
carried back indefinitely, even to a point just after the conversion 
of Fb.uL 

But if, according to the more correct judgment of Conybeare 
and Howson, as well as of other eminent critics, this translation 
is not correct, and Paul denoted a definite term of fourteen years, 
then the revelation immediately preceded the opening of his 
public mission, and the peculiar system of his trials. The four- 
teen years are to be reckoned, of course, from the date of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians. But as this epistle was writ- 
ten in the year 57, this carries us back to the year 43 for the 
time of the vision. But Paul was summoned from Tarsus to 
Antioch by Barnabas in the year 44, and of course his pubUc 
mission began after the vision. Dr. Schaff speaks thus decid- 
edly as to the opening of Paul's public career : " In the church 
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of Antioch, the mother church of the gentile mission, Paul foand 
a centre for his activity, which, in its public character and on its 
grand scale, dates from this point its proper beginning" (p. 239). 
Milman says : '* He was summoned from his secure retreat at 
Tarsus to Antioch." Concerning his previous life, he remarks : 
His early course is lost in obscurity. He passes several years 
in exile as it were from both parties ; he emerges by slow degrees 
into eminence, and hard]y wins his way into the reluctant confi- 
dence of Christians" (p. 157). Of this time, about three years 
were spent in Arabia and Damascus, and the rest in Tarsus, 
after a visit of fifteen days to Jerusalem. No doubt he preached 
the Gospel to some extent around Tarsus, in Cilicia, but still it 
was in the main a period of retirement for prayer, study, and 
Divine preparatory communications. The opinion of Calmet is, 
therefore, very probable, that the revelation shortly preceded his 
first great and public development at Antioch; and this well 
accords with the fourteen years mentioned by Paul. If so, the 
general system of God, designed to weaken and humble Paul, 
did follow, and not precede, his revelation, and extended from 
that time through his life. Before that time, his escape from 
Damascus, and again, his retreat from Jerusalem to Tarsus, are 
all the events on record that have any aspect of persecution, or 
of affliction. 

Olshausen, also, objects to the view of Fritzsche, that, as Paul 
in chap. xi. had fully detailed the sufierings connected with his 
apostolic labors, the thorn in the flesh must be something in addi- 
tion to them. This objection does not reach us, for on our view 
there is in fact an additional idea, in the assertion that the cen- 
tralizing and impelling power of the system of persecutions 
already detailed was a hostile angel, who, as the author and 
mainspring of the system, is called a thorn in the flesh. The 
thorn in the flesh is not the persecutions alone, nor the hostile 
angel alone, but the angel as operating through such a system 
of persecutions. The objection of Olshausen, therefore, is power- 
less as against us. 

Neander, however, objects that we cannot suppose that " Paul 
would pray to be delivered from such sufierings as were essen- 
tially and indissolubly connected with his vocation." This is no 
doubt true. But the degree in which the exercise of Divine 
power was repressed, and the power of Satan let loose, and 
Paul thereby weakened, was not in the nature of things indisso- 
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kibly connected with his vocation as an apostie. Had it not 
been for his personal diaracteristics and dangers, God might, 
tiirough the Holy Spirit, have made as powerful developments 
by Paul at Rome, and at Athens, and at other great gentile cen- 
tres, as he did at Jerusalem by Peter on the day of Pentecost 
Qe might have chained Satan and his angels far more closely 
than he did, and repressed the false teachers, and gathered 
around Paul, in large measure, the elements of popularity and 
power. He might have existed the churches of the Gentiles to 
a higher point of intelligence and piety, and have centralized 
them with unwavering confidence and affection around Paul, 
and have given him a stable position of power, in some great 
centre. All this it was natural for Paul to conceive of and to 
desire, as adapted in the highest degree to promote the great 
ends of his apostolic office. And had the matter been left to 
human judgment, there are very few, if any, who would not have 
so decided. But God decided that Paul's highest good, and that 
of his own cause, demanded that outward weakness which was 
so painful to Paul, and therefore let loose an angel of Satan to 
effect it. 

Neander also alleges that the " peculiar phraseology of Paul 
leads us to suppose that he meant to indicate something quite 
peculiar, something altogether per9onal, which affected him, not 
as an apostle, but as Pb^ul'' 

This objection, even if it were conclusive against Fritzsche, 
is of no force against us* We have seen that the peculiar dis< 
pensation pursued toward Paul had no necessary connection 
with the apostolic office as such, and that it grew out of the spe- 
cial danger which originated from his peculiar characteristics and 
tendencies taken in connection with the uncommon revelations 
wiiich he ceceiveds from God. The dispensation in question, 
therefore, was in fact peculiar and personal, affecting Paul not 
simply because he was an Apostle, but because he was Paul, 
that is, because he was such a man that his peculiar revelations 
would endemger him if he wiere not statedly depressed by the 
painful dispensation which has been described. 

Such being our results, let us endeavor to derive some spiritual 
benefit flrom this view. It teaoheii us most emphatically that 
the outward and worldly strength of position and organic indu*» 
ence which all are so prone to covet, is not the highest and most 
desirablef strength, but always invdves an element of temptation 
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and danger. Many a man, following his delasive conceptions as 
to power, has ( been weakened and paralyzed by an elevated 
position and a wealthy church, in a great centre. Judson, the 
missionary, became powerful by rejecting them for weakness 
and suffering. And when God desired to develop the highest 
form of power through Edwards, he sent upon him outward 
weakness and distress. He turned his people against him, and 
sent him, in advanced years, and with a large family, into the 
wilderness. In scenes of outward weakness like these, was his 
highest intellectual and moral power developed throngh the in« 
dwelling energy of Christ 

The great want of the ministers and churches of the present 
age is more of this inward power of God, and there is no greater 
problem than this : How can the church have outward prosperity, 
and yet permanently enjoy this inward power ? 
. One thing is plain, that to sacrifice principle for the sake of 
retaining the favor of men of wealth and of political power, to 
which all American Christians are strongly tempted, is spiritual 
suicide. It is better to be despised and contemned by all the 
wealthy and powerful of this age, than to forfeit the inward 
strength which God alone confers. The great danger of the 
ministers of God and of his churches, in these days of worldly 
prosperity, is, that they will forget this fact, and be paralyzed and 
ruined in their aspirations after outward power. The great ques* 
tion of the age is : How shall this danger be averted, and the 
inward strength of God be obtained and secured, without afflic* 
tions and persecutions ? 

No question is so intimately concerned with the advent of the 
millennium as this. But, without going fully into its discussion, 
we will only say, that one of the most powerful means of secur- 
ing the desired result is habitual sympathy with the life and 
experience of Paul In him God wrought a work for the church 
in all ages. He was, by the dealings of God, eminently crucified 
to the world and the world to him ; and, if we Uve in sympathy 
with him, we shall see and feel as he did the dangers of outward 
and worldly power, and seek that inward strength which God 
alone can give. 

The case of Paul, thus understood, will no doubt touch a chord 
of sympathy in many a mind. For the necessity of weakening 
the children of God has not ceased, and God knows how to efiect 
it still, 4n various and imlike ways. Every man knows how God 
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1^ weakened him, and may find in the Divine providence the 
same purposes of watchful love which were discovered by PauL 
Happy is he who is conducted thereby to the same auspicious 
results, and who with Paul can glory in his weakness, because 
when he is weak then he is strong, being able to do or to endure 
all things through Christ, who giveth him strength. 

This subject also teaches us bow weak is the highest mind, 
and how easily depressed and paralyzed, if God sees fit to let 
loose upon him the agency of invisible powers, to act through 
the defects of Christians, and the depraved passions of thejxrorld. 
No man, whatever his natural powers or attainments, not even 
a Paul, can for a moment contend with the elements of odium, 
misunderstanding, unpopularity, and hatred which God can, 
through Satanic agencies, in a thousand ways let loose upon 
him. The power of a swimmer may be great, but of how little 
avail would it be against a steady and overpowering current 
Eminent men, and successful ministers, of devoted piety, have 
been for years paralyzed and depressed by undermining suspi* 
cions and plots, or by open charges of heresy, and God can easily 
send on any man domestic trials, or spiritual sufferings too heavy 
to bejsndured. 

If, then, any are strong, popular, infiuentiali and happy, let 
them realize that these things are the giil of that Qod) whose 
restraining power dykes out, as it were, the ocean of Satanio 
hatred that rolls around them, and not be lifted up with a vain 
conceit of their own energies. It is by the favor of God that 
their mountain stands strong ; if he hides his face they shall be 
troubled; if he frowns they shall faint and fail. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

BECENT EXPLORATIONS OF THE DEAD SEA* 

By Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, New Yoik. 

Soi«fi three years ago, the rehgious world was electrified by 
the announcement that a French traveller had discovered the 
rains of the Pentapolis on the shores of the Dead Sea. Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Zeboiim, Admah, and Bela or Zoar, were severally 
identified ; not by conjectural sites approximated from the testi- 
mony of ancient writers, and from the geographical featmres of the 
country, but by visible ruins of unmistakable antiquity, marked 
by tradition and by names preserved through all the changes o€ 
language, as the very site of the catastrophe of Siddim. Start- 
ling as was this announcement, the recent discoveries of Layard 
and Botta at Nineveh and Babylon, and the continued success 
bf explorers in Egypt, had prepared the public mind to credit it. 
The religious press generally accepted it as a most valuable 
contribution to Biblical geography and archaeology. An English 
journalist, in an almost ecstatic frame of credulity, exclaimed : 
" There is something strangely awful in the idea of these living 
monuments of Divine vengeance, yet remaining after six and 
thirty centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of their 
overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins." An American 
geographer placed the Pentapolis upon his map of Palestine in 
accordance with these discoveries, and expressed his own enthu* 
siasm in the remark that " the disinterment of Nineveh may be 
of more importance in its results to the historian and the anti* 
quary, but as a matter of feeling, it is of small moment compared 
with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah."* 



'I Voyage autour de la Mer Mcrte et dans let terres BMiques, Ez^at^ de Dtfcem* 
hre 1850 a Avril 1861, par F. De Saulcy, Ancien El^ve de L'Ecole Polytech* 
nique, Membre de rinsUtat. Paris, Gide et J. Baadry, I8d3. 

l^arrative <^ a Journey through Sifria and Palestine in 1851 and 1852, by C. W. 
H. Van De Velde, Late Lieutenant Dutch R N., Cheyalier of the Legion of 
Honor. William Blackwood and Sons^ Edinburgh and London^ 1854« 
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Whik this general oredenoe was given tO; the discoyeries of 
Mona. De Saulcy, the voice of sceptioi^m wa0 also beard in va- 
rious quarters, questioning his assertions upon diSerent grounds* 
aocordin^.to the temperament and education of the ohjector. 

1. An ol^ection to the reality of these discoveifies was found 
in the popular belief that the cities of the {^ain were submerged- 
at the time of their catastrophe. So general is this belief, .that 
most persons would be surprised, on reading critically the narra- 
:tLve in G^n. 19: 24, 25, to find that it gives no intimation of the 
swallowing of the guilty cities by the sea after, th/^y had bee^ 
destroyed by fire. Maundeville ei^pr esses the . current belief of 
his age upon this point, when he say^ : " IrUg tkfiU sea [the LcJc^ 
Dasfetidee or the Dead Sea], by the wrath of God, sunk t\ie 
.five cities, SodoQit Qom^orrah, Aidama, Seboym, and SegOTj for 
the abominable sin that reigned in them. But Spgor^ by the 
prayer of Lot, was saved and kept a great while, for it was sat 
upon a hill, and some part of it still appears above the water; 
*and men may see. the walls when it is fair and clear vreather."* 
Even Dr* Eobinson seems to countenance this belief by thQ con- 
jecture that the southernmost bay or elongation of the Dead Sea 
covers the site, of the. ruined Sodom ;^ and Lieutenant Lynoh 
.tells us that the infereiice from the Bible, that this entire chasm 
' was a plain sunk and *<mrwfishned* by the wmth of Godi seems 
to be sustained by the extraordinary character qf our soundings.'- • 
But no such belief was prevalent in thef.time of Josephus, wl^ 
says of the land of Sodom : It is said that, owing to the impiety 
of its inhabitants, it was consumed by lightning ; apd accordingly 
vestiges of the divine fire, and some faint remains of five cities, 
are still discernible."* Neither the text of Genei^is (19: 24, 25), 
nor any subsequent reference in the Bible to that catastrpphe, 
makes mention of any other agency than that of fire in the 
destruction of the cities of the plain. The report that mips of 
these cities can be traced above ground may, thei;efore, be cr^d' 
ible, notwithstanding the popular belief that the cities and the 
plain on which they stood were submerged by a lake formed or 
enlarged after their overthrow. 

The theory based upon the researches of Burckhardt, that the 
Jordan once emptied itself through the southern Ghdr into the 
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Golf of Akabah, and that the Dead Sea -was bmkA by some 
great naturld convulskm at the time of the destrndion of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, is now generally abandoned. To <me who sim- 
ply traces the Ghdr np from Akabah, without any comparison of 
levels, this theory appears plausible; and it lodts so reasonable 
npon the map, that we are loth to give it np. But I>r. Bobinson 
exacts this of us, as one among many tributes to his more careful 
observation. He was the first to notice that the waters of the 
northern part of the Arabah $ow northward towards the Dead 
Sea, as da also the waters from die high lands of the desert even 
south of Akabah. His mature opinion is that " the configuration 
<^ this region, in its main features, is coeval with the present 
condition of the surface of the earth in general, and not the efiect 
of any local catastrophe at a subsequent period. [The measure- 
ments of Thornton and Herapath, since made, show that 
highest level of the Arabah is 800 feet above the level of the 
ocean, while that of the Dead Sea is 1300 below it, making a 
rise of 2100 feet to the highest point between the Dead Sea and 
the Elanitic Gulf] ^ . . . The bed of the Dead Sea is only a portioa 
of the Ghdr or great valley, which here retains its usual breadth, 
and does not spread out into an oval form or to a larger compass, 
as is the case around the lake of Tiberias." ' Dr. Bobinson sup- 
poses that there always existed, in the ^'well-watered" {^in of 
Sodom, a lake of sweet water, which received the Jordan and 
-the streams of the surrounding country, north and south, and 
which, after the destruction of Sodom, was enlarged by the 
submersion of that part of the Dead Sea which now forms the 
southern bay. It is conjectured that the waters then had some 
subterranean outlet to the sea. This is hardly tenable. 

Lieutenant Lynch has revived the hypothesis that the Jordan 
once flowed through the Arabah to the head of the Elanitic Golf. 
He regards the entire chasm of the Dead Sea as a sunken plain ; 
or rather as " two submerged plains, an elevated and a depressed 
one ; the last averaging thirteen, the former about tkkrteefi hun- 
dred feet below the surface." * He also makes a suggestion rela- 
tive to the southern Ghdr, which is worthy of examination: 
Between the Subbok [which enters the Jordan about twelve 
miles from its mouth] and this sea, we unexpectedly fband a 
sudden breaknlown in the bed of the Jordan. If there be a 

^ This is above the liighest level of the Jordan, 
s Besearches, IL SIS^ 
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siflMlar ItiMhIowii in tt^ /water-coofses to tke sooth of the sea, 
fuxxiiMdj^iedixri^ like volcuue characters, there can scarce be & 
ioj^ th«ft the whole. Ghdi ha^ sunk from some extraordinary 
eonvuJmon) precede m^st prolmhly by aa irruption of fire, and 
a^nf»ial cpnflagniiioa of the bitumen which abounded in the 
plain. l ahaH ever regret that .we were not authorized to explore 
the sputhem Ghdr to the Bed Sea." ^ We, too, shall ever regret 
tbi^t we were not sufiered to ascend the Ghdr from the Eed Sea; 
Viiit^>^er warstMdi the audacious impositions of Sheikh Hussein, 
defi^ted |his pa^rt^f our plan. There is need of a thorough explo- 
Kiufcioiio^^^ Ar^mh by a well^apfpointed, scientific commission. 
AA.yet,vWa aee nc^thing. to impeach the hypothesis, of Dr. Bobin- 
soa, eoftfirmed as this is by ]the barometrical measurements of 
^Chornytaa aiifl Hempathi rac^ ifQ such proof of tlie common theory 
qS the ^qJbiMrgeiK^of thf^ cities of the plain as would preclude 
the pgwil^W^ of Q^ding.th^ rijii^a above the water. Fprther 
cem^avoh Muy csuhstaatis^e thsft theory by geological facts* 

Lieut Van di^ Yelde attempts to harmonize the Seveml theo- 
iieft epncermng. the catastrophe recorded in Gen. xix. in the fbl- 
lowing: manner : it appears, frpm soundmgs, that the Dead Sea, 
fipomth^ Jordan ta. the large peninsula on the south-eastern side 
(eeJled by the An^,, £l«Lisan)» is an immense bctwl, rather 
woipe than fifty Bngtish miles long^ and in the middle 1300 feet 
deep ; thatthe^ f^maipingi or sputhem, part is an inundated plain, 
i» extent about ten mile^ long, at the deepest only thirteen feet, 
wlule ia som^ places it can even be forded. The peninsula 
just mentiotied has, by its elevated position, been saved from the 
iaundMMHL The; geological formation of the nuMintains around 
the Dea4 3ea gives un d oMbt ed proof of a most overwhelming 
Eevotut^on;: ^ected by si^bterr^epus volcanic action ; but this 
mast hlMre. been; in ayeiyearly period in the history of the now 
hftbiti^ .glqbe. The overthrow of Sodom and Gomormh has 
nothing; to do. with this> The jpoiithern extremity of the Jordan 
plain,, a^ d^ribedin Gen* ^iii. must, when. Lot took up his abode 
in. it, have had.pi. Iak0, extemdiog probably over the northern part, 
and ^mprisiag' about, thx^fourths of the preseut Dead Sea. 
The Jordan wMered, o^d ircigiMed the pliin of Siddim, lying to 
the south of the lake, whichrthni^froniL^ the tropical atmosphere 
ofjtiya s^iiken va^(9y,,iihoiiv«d a vie^et^tkMi rich and glorious *as 
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the garden of the tord * That this -^ter ivte perfectly sweet 
ife self- evident, for othewise it would have spread, as it now doest 
death and desolation all around it Jn the middle of ttie vaDey 
lay the four doomed dties — Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and 
Zebo^ira ; within sight of Sodom, and, according to Gen. 19: 15 — 
23, at the furtliei^t an hour's distance, was Zoar. An hciur's dis- 
tance fVom the present ruins of Zoar upon the peninsula, in a 
westerly direction, that ii, in the middle of the vklley of Siddim^ 
the now inundated plain, the wicked city must have stood, and 
hei* listers at no great distance from her. Fire descended ftom 
heaven and kindled the combustible matter tvith #hioli the eartli 
was fiHed.' The cities and all their inhabitants, the grasps of 
fidd,^ the whole plain perished in the flames, "the consump- 
tion of the layer of bitumen under, the trodden gkmnd made its 
leVfel sink several feet. : The water thus obtained ftiee access ta 
the plain, and the site of the doomed cities wals Covered fotevttf* 
The tremendous Shock giVen by this catastk^he to ^ surround- 
ing nature probably stripped thte Sa-lt Mduntain of the loose earth 
with which it 'must lat that time have been covered ; for the salt 
T^ould otherwise have destroyed the whole of the vegetation of 
thre \ti\e of Siddim. = The Salt Mountain, However, being once 
itnbovered; every sh<ywer of rain must^ have washed dowh a o(mi- 
siderable quantity of salt intd the sweet iVater badin, which would 
alSvays be increasted as long as the Salt Moutitain remained." * 
^ The worthy Lieutenant has thus woven together with som^ 
ingenuity the soundings of his brother oMcer, and the conjectures 
of Dr. Robinson. His use of the terms "plain" and "vsdley " is 
somewhat obscure ; but his meaning is, that, in the upper part 
of the great valley or basin lying between the mountains 6t the 
Dead Sea, was ^a lake of sweet water through which the Jordan 
flbwed as it no\^ flows through the lake of Tiberias, or as -^e 
Rhorie flows through the lake of Geneva; that in the lower part 
of this basin Was a valley or an undulating plain. Watered by the 
river issuing from tire lake, where were situated ttie d<^med 
cities; and that the depression of this plain, ccHisetfuent npoH 
the volcaiic action by which the cities \^re destroyed, occa- 
^ion^d an enlargem^M of the lake, forming what is now the 
shallow sottthern bay of the DeAd Sea. 

; Therb is ehdtigh of plausibility in this Ihebry of subiliidrgMoe * 
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te^ kud Hs to r^eaiTe witk^ iwitioii a professed diseovery of the 
Hons of Hie Penti^Ua. Bat^ since , the Seripture^ make no 
iiiiSfitieii.of aueh submeii^iioe^ it oamiot be aUeged as a fioel 
ol^tioii jk^the leal^ of Moms, De^ Saulcy's ^HaeQvwf^ 

a, A seewd und pefhiq^ a. oaore weighty pli^^ioa to the 
Vi^dit]F of these di^mrv«ri?ft ifi made upoa hii|tori(^ giioanda 
It ii seid,;that hisljory informs us^ no nation ait that earf ^ period 
nssideat mpon the borders of the Dead Sem. capable of eiic^eting 
monaments of such solidity that thair remaans <XMpld,b€v tc^ed at 
tUs day* But to this it may. be .i^pUed^ that HebD^n^ Mady 
the MUM latitude tbs Pei|tlH^plis> wi^ boiU b^(9i« the over- 
tiuew of Sodm> and Gh»moriah and thatt the, noqi^^t^ofMd: site 
of iJNraham's sepukbre is an isvidaace of the peipetiility of moan* 
loeatii eiren in P!ak(s|inew The huge bei^eUed sUnies of the wall 
Ai^^unottnds the Gbrapai which enckisea the original cf^ve, may 
date fiook the time^of SplomoOk and answer to the dj^scriptjon of 
Josepfaue;^ while the tomb itself, cpuld we gain accesis to it» 
wonld pfobably show trams of a much highf»r antiq^uty, Aroulf 
saw at Hebron on^y tha niies of the ancient city.' The.pymmida 
^ S^yp^ md soma of the templea that yet remain in that ooua* 
try, wese built befiMse ther time of Abraham; and some of the 
9emaine;of Nine?ah bear an equal aiitiquity. The preservative 
%M(Kties of the cUmate have favored the one, and the accumu- 
latiea of monads, haji seeured the other ; neither of which causes 
would eaietto the same extent on the ufmc^s of the Dead Sea. 
But Irby and Mangles long ^ince professed to have discovered 
the rains of Zoar ; and Bobinson and Smith, and Lynch agr^e in 
ike genuineness of that discovery* If Stois. De Saulcy has net 
discovered Sodom and Gomooah* he seems to, haTo discovered, 
Ufoa the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, remains of Moabitish 
ssasoaiy , uid basrieliefii of great antiquity. We must, therefore^ 
admit the peesibility of the existence to this day of th^ ruins of 
the Peiitapolis which Jos^phua believed to exist ia his time. 
Josephus, however, seema to have reported the "fiiint remains" 
of the five cities from hearsay, and fmm personal inspection. 

3. An objection to which we attach more we^ht than to either 
of the preceding, is, that these ruins which Mons. De Saulcy so 
readily found, have never before been discovered. Those care* 
fill obaervets, Bobinsoa and Smith, passed over the very spot 
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\^here he dis^oVei^ the i^itttf of Zoaf Md 6f SOddtn;; vmid 
there nothing' but the temadnd of a ismall Saracenic fort' W<e^ 
otirselt^sf, though not upoti an e:itploring tour, jMtdsed over the^ 
site of Gomorrah as given'^uj^n De'Ssnlcy's map, without the' 
least suspicion that in the debrii 6f mountain tiMfteutfir piled 
along the north-westt^m i^horeef the' Dead Sea, this enterpkising 
traveller had fbund the remains *of a city which otirimi^giiia^ii 
had boned at th^ southehi extremity of the^ setL ' M&ny otbmr 
travellers have had a like exp^enoe. 

But this objection is by no means conckisiVe against 
Saul^s discoveries. Almost every carefbl explorer of Ft^estine 
has added something to the geography, the t<»pography, and'the 
archaeology of Uie country; and yet much remuns to be done.' 
EtrssBius and Jskome have givbn iis the topogifaphy of Fides* 
tkie as nndehstood in their day. I^he Boitni^Atrx iTmsaAar i» 
little more than a list of namear and distances, with a detailed 
description of Jerusal€^m. ' The brief memoir of Aecclp's tmvels- 
in the seventh centiiry, is stlraighfforward and precise, and is bntr 
little tinged with the superstitions of the age. The only note 
wl|ich this bishop makes of the Peaid Sea is in liie following* 
t6rms^ " Arculf fouhd the waters of the Jordan of a yeikywisk 
milky color, and^ observed that they pr^selrved this eolov to a' 
considemble distance, after they flcrwed into the Dead Sea,' 
where he also witnesiied the way in which Sfh! was obtained 
from the waters of thi6 latt^."i* » tWie boofctof Sm Josk 'MityN^ 
nEtiLtie,*Whidh,4ikethe tmvelSf df Rabbi BfiNJAimr of TtmSLAi 
two Cfeiitories'befbte, eiccited a'fVesh thirst fbr pifegrhnhge t^: the 
flciy Land, is chiefly remarkaWe ibr its excessive ereduiity. ft 
adds Tim Httle to our stoick of geogmplucfcl knowledge. We 
have already qu6ted its Kekrsdy mentioi^ of the ruins of Ikm^i 
La Broc'q0iere (iescribes customs and insUtuiionl^ mth^r thttn 
places; but Ms allnsions to the topography of thci eoUntribir 
through which he passed, arei so just, and his descri^»(ions so 
graphic and so truthful, thftt it is to be regretted that he did not 
explore Palestine more thoroughly. MAtJNDEt:LL Was -the first 
J)f the Earlier travellers in Pfeilestine who ftilldwed his own eyes 
regiirdl6s's of tmditioii'; whamside measni^mente of places, dis^ 
tances and taonumehts, and caireflilly recorded tMiii he sdux, even 
though this were in direct contradietk)ii of previoos ^lavellera 
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and- of "die^poi^ar beHef. Thus fae ccmfates, from: :|[ierbdhal 
obmrvaitibn, the cominoii ttradidon ttetbMs cannot fly overlhe 
DewA Sea; aild «li9o Ihe 'cKagg^^ted stories, of •tliel)uoyanc^ 
and otlMf' niarv^iUiAis :pfopeirti:es of the 'Waters. Ms' eantioos 
referenoe'^^ t&e supposed tnms of i^e Ftotapdts, wortibiy of 
bein^; ({noted ettthre; - A i- ■ ■ 

Bein^ desivous tor see tho* remains (if tiiere iK^e»e> any) of 
those diti^s afaciently situate m thi9 place, and made so dreadful 
^ example of tike Divine vengeance, i diligently surveyed' the 
"Utters asTar as my eye could reach ; but neither could I disceqi 
any heaps of' riiins, nor ^ny ^moke . ascending above ^e surfaoe 
of'the water, as is «isua)ly described in the wriUngs and miqpit ef 
geographers. But -yet I ttrost not oimt what was confidently 
attested to m0 by the father gtiirdian and procurator of Jerusa^ 
I^; boUi men In years^ and ^eemtngly not destitute either of 
sense i>r probity } vie. that Uieyliad pnce actusilly seen one of 
theile ruins*; that it w4s so near^the shore, and : the > waters were 
so shalloT^ at that time; tliat ^ey^ together with, isome Fjrench^ 
warn,' went to tti'^t^Jmmd tket^ several piOars md&tksr Jragm^nii 
4f^bmktmg$. The cause df our being deprived of this sight was^ 
t suppose, t^e height of the water." ^ 

Th^ following paragra][>h would have conveyed a salutary 
caution to' our too credulous countryman^ Lieutenant Lynch; 
whom even the •en^usiastie De dauloy refuses to fcdlow in his 
identification of Lot's salifled wife. " On the west side of the 
sea/' eotttiBU^s Maandrell, is a small promontory, near which, 
as pur guides told bS} stood the monument of Lot's metamor^ 
phosed wife; part of T^hich (if they may be credited) is visilc46 
at this day. But neithei* would the present occasion permit us 
to go and examine the truth of this relation, nor, had the oppof^ 
tunity served, could we give fkith enough to their report to induce 
us to go on such an errand/' • . 

The trelvels of NiEBtrHE and BuRcKHARnT inaugurkted a new 
era in our topographieal kno\^ledge of the £astj toward whi^ 
PocoGKENhad already "mailed the transition from the vkgaries 
c€ the Middle ^Agesi I^pared for travel by the careftrf study 
of history and archaeology, fearless of danger and patient of 
fatigue, accurate 1^ observation and cautious in induction, these 
travellers iiitroduced that methodical expleratioi^ of the East, nl 
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irbudi die wmtck, th^ oompiuM, tlU^ mMimiiigltpt,. ai^ the hmr^ 
ometer, are the oonsttei Hooessorio*^ It » BMfly a eeirtHry mem 
Caraten Niebuhr, at tbe tnslMieft of the Dteoiad^ govwunenit; 
Bsdedook that reouurkaUe joaneiey thiough Ambia, befim whoaii 
perils ami priiratioss hlfl fear asaociai^ mmk withfai a year, leanr^ 
ing him to prosecute alone not only his favocke geogfaptncal 
lesearch^ but evisry department ^ wmmHiSc observalim and 
chscovevy with which the ei^ediiioa wsis charged Yet thosfr 
who have folk^wed in his track h»ire foimd MtOe occasion to 
faestion his jud^ent on to leotify his eomdusiens. He gave t«r 
our geography of the Eastern worid its first tangible and relifdblat 
shafie, and mapped oul the field' so well that hi# successofs have 
done Ultle more than to fiil up theoutline. Itis to be regretted' 
thajt the charms of a young orj^bam lady so won npon the heart 
of this indeftligable tmveUer, thnt, at the age of forty, be aban- 
&ned a. meditated joinmey to the inteiior of Africa, and settled 
down m a quiet oM towii of IfohHeia. Yet to the Ifrrm of that 
same young orphan kufy world is indebted for the libbufarof 
Insiory; and, thoo|^ Afiica mi^ have been exploiedbttt for bet 
diams, the topogmphy and hblory of Bomo' might have remained 
to this day a region of inexplieaUe myths. The father insj^red 
the son> with a zeal for thoSe historical and geographu^ studies 
that rendered him the most acute and accmrate of historians. 

The untimely death of Sxxtsxn prev^ited the world fipom 
reaping the fruits of Ms valuable labors^ 

BtJBc&HARDT, who foUowcd to somc extent the track of Nie- 
huhr nearly half a century later, is still a high authority upon 
the geogmphy of Arabia and Syria. His sueeessful entrance 
into Petra fired the zeal of oriental tmvellers ; and what he 
accomplished adroitly and in disguise, is now a pleasure trip for 
ladies and gentlemen from England and the United States. 

Laborde, whose discreet analysis of local and historical facts 
is equalled only by his reverential regard for the letter of the 
iaspifed record, mdde aotete valuable additiqus to our knowledge 
of Arabia Petra, especially in bis QmmeirUaure Geograpkigue swr 
L'JSxode et ha Nombres, puUished in one fdio volume in 1841, 
with several beautiful maps. 

Lsrsius, also, has contributed something to the geography and 
&e geology of the same regioiL Yet, even after Andna Petra 
and Syria had been opened as daily routes, and had been trav- 
ersed by many acute and scientific explorers, it remained for our 
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0wn ftoBiif sow t6 identify Eephidim atud tb ilesigkiate er-RoAa 
as the camping* groniid of the Ico^lites at Sinai instei^d of the 
Wtdy 'S^ayeh, 9Lnd en-Sufsafih as the Sinai of the law, instead 
of Serbal, ^Catharine, or the Gehel Monsti of tmdition; while he 
was the first travellet who hrought every tradition to the test of 
sober hi8t<Mry, ^o measured* every object by line and compass^ 
and gave as %Xk authentic map of Palestine: Bttt Robinson's 
map had beM corrected in some points by later discoveries ; and 
both the author himself, and others who have fbllowed in his 
steps, havb since identified locaHties marked dot^tflil, and have 
add^ others belbre unknown. Discoveries in Palestine have 
not, thi^iefbre, reached their limit; and the fhct that none of 
Bfotts. De 8aulcy's predecessoirs eret stumbled upon the ruins 
of the Pentapolis, is not conclusive t)mt those ruins are not 
just where he- asserts them to be. It may be that our French 
disbov^er is only a more fbrtunate pupil of the school df 
Mi6buhr,'Burokhirdt, Laborde, Lepsius, and Robinson, and not 
merefy'an6ther knight^'^rrant of the Middle Ages. 

Hiiving thus set aside, or at least abated, the presumption 
agains1;'Mons. De Saulcy's discoveries, from the theory of sub* 
mersion, the absence of historical testimony and monuments, 
and the sitence of preceding travellers, we proceed to examine 
those discoveries by inlmcd evidences, by known fhets Ins-' 
tory and topography, and by the testimony of a subsequent trav- 
eller who had the benefit of De Saulcy's own map. 

We propose first to test Mens. De Saulcy's discoveries by the 
internal evidences of his own narrative. For a tour of explom-^ 
tion in Palestine; there is need of a certain prepamtion by study^ 
6f certain elements of personal character, and of certain physical 
and local conditions, that are sddom combined in one person or 
party. One mu^ be well*versed in the history and antiquities 
ef the country ; and, by a long and diligent study of maps and 
travels, of sacred history and geography, and* of such authors; 
ancirat ankl modem, secular and ecdesiastica], as allude to the 
geography and topography of Syria, must have made himself 
fiuniliarwith points already ascertained, and have marked out 
such in)c[uines as are most worthy of his attention* Without an 
ktteUigent pita of oper4tioiis, biused upon extensive and accurate 
research, no exf^orer can kK>k for success in* Palestine. Chance 
may thiow some dmevery direetly in his way ; but no valuable 
eontribotions to kaowled^ can be expected from Aigitive aiMl 
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desultory efibrts, or fiom expeditioas of duioovexy originated upon 
the ground without the adirantage of previous study and of a s^ 
tl^ plan. To find any place in Palestine one must know before*' 
hand about where to look for it; otherwise, he. will waste time 
and patience upon fruitless excursions,, and wiU be inqposed npo» 
by lying guides. But, on the other hand, this prepaiation. and 
I^anning should not extend to the pre-occapation of the roiftd 
with a theory which upon the g^und might invent or tortxm 
facts to prove itself true. The r9gtti^te here, is the eai^fiftt 
preparation of a candid, judidous, well-baleooed nund. 

Next to this qualification, a gpod knowledge of the AmUe 
language is indispensable. Even the ordinaTy traveller will fail 
to identify many well-known places and to enjoy many Biblicai 
associations, if he have not at hand a list of modem Ambic names 
corresponding with the ancient Hebrew ot Greek names of the 
Scriptures. For the benefit of such travellers-*- of eourse the 
scientific explorer wiH not look jto us for suggestions — we would 
recommend a plan which will ensore the identification of 9H 
known Biblical sites, and the full enjoyment of the assodatiens 
pertaining to each. It is out of the question to transport a librasy 
for reference upon the backs of mules, as, one journeys in Falea* 
tine. Even a single work^ Hke Bobinson's Biblicmi ResemchUi 
can be carried only with much inoonveaience. Yet one should 
have befcNre him upon the ground the resiilts of all soientifio 
research in Biblical geography and archaeology.. Aeoordii^^t 
we prepared, in advance, a synop«s of the JKbUcal Reseamahes 
and of other standard works, with a skeleton of routes, and an 
alphabetical index of names^ ancient and modem. We also 
prepared an alphabetical list of all places in Palestine mentioned 
in the Bible, with the reference to each appended in abbreviated 
characteiis* With this manual in hand, and with Kiepert's mapi 
which gives the Arabic as weU as the Hebraistic and Greek 
names, we first ascertained, from guides and attendants, the 
modern names of places along our route, then turning to the ma^ 
or the synopsis, found their'Biblical or other ancient representi^ 
tives, and then from our manuscript geographical coneoidanoe 
recalled, and thus enjoyed to the full every assotnation of every 
place upon the spot where it belonged. At evening a few bodis 
of reference were consulted, the Bible references were read Uk 
their connection, Uie memoranda of the day were written enli 
and the proj^mme of the morrow's route was examined in detaiL 
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Itois we ttever hAd to t^^t that wb bad ptMcd a jdace witk^ut 
recognieiag it, or had fiuled to recaUi at it9 appidpriate time aad 
place, any mcident or allasioti of the Kble. But withoat a 
vooftbalary of the modMs Arabic names erf* ancient BiUioal' sites 
we shooM often ha^e failed to identify such sites, ^loagh the 
ignoraace of our gnides. This episode may be of use to fatore 
travellers, who, like ourselyes, shall merely enter into other 
men's labors, with no preparation or qoalification for a tour of 
dhaoovery. Aad it may even fell to their lot, as it did to ours, to 
eoffect Kiepeif s map on some insignificant pointi and, on boasts 
ing of the discovery, to find that I^. Bobmson had given it to 
Umi world'some aumtfas before !^ 

Oae who weald explore Palestine to advantage mast have a 
aofficient knowledge of Arabic to render him entirely iadepeiH 
dent of an interpreter in his inqniries of the people of any jdaoe 
or distiiet 

It is eqaally important that he AonH understand the Arab. 
<ehaiaeter; avarioioas and self-willed, yet tractable under kind* 
aess, and easily subdued by decision | cunning to detect the 
weak points of a traveller, ud, in the hope of gain, to follow up 
his bent with all manner of deception. Few trevellers in the 
Bast succeed in gaining Hht confidence of their Arab attendaatSi 
or in making themselves anything more than objects of prey to 
•men whose tmde is to rob by lying and extortion* Labordci 
who was with the Arabs long enough to comprehend their diar* 
acter, observes that '^they commonly are extremely accommo* 
dating with respect to questions addressed to themi Ask an 
Arab : Is this mountain called Marmkf He will answer YeS| to 
oMisfy you. But ask him %0hat it is called, without seeming to 
wish for one name rather than another, and he will tell you its 
true name, or, which is a greater mark of confidence, he will 
profess that he does not know." ^ Many a traveller has been 
imposed upon by the ready decettfolness of an Amb guide. 

But, to guard efiectually against the tricks of those upon whom 
he is dependent as his guides or escort, the traveller should 
'maintain uniform kindness, mildness, and decision ; never giving 
way to petulance, nor betraying anxiety or fear; never fhlling 
into a passion, but always wielding the calm invisiUe power 
law, which eveh the Bedoum feels in the heart of the desert 
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The explorer should allow himself ample tUne for his vmky 
and should so accommodate his plan to thQ seasons that the 
weather shall be favorable to out-door life. It is the misfortune 
of even the best researches in Syria, that they haye been made 
4n e3ttreme: haste, and in circumstances unfovorable to personM 
comfort and safety. An example of this was given in a late 
fuiouber.of the Bibliotheca Sacra, in ]>r. Eobinson's valuable 
iGuccount of his excursion for the identification of Pella. For 
want of time, he was obliged to take one of hi$ most , important 
i)earings {Jabesh Gilead) upon the authority of his guides^ and 
then to consult his safety by a rapid and fatiguing march to the 
object of his search, and thence to die west0rn baak of thje Jca^ 
jdan^^ . In the present unsettled state of the coui^y, its leisuiely 
^^amination by a scientific corps is hardly to be expd^t^ BiM^ 
a corps Bufiiciently large to ensure safety^ untrammjeUed by the 
usages of the country with respect to day's inarches and: places 
of encampment, and having ample time €ui4 r^sonrcfts. at com- 
maud, might render a service to sacred geography which ci^ 
jhfurdly be accomplished by the most careful collocation of th^ 
(Observations of individual travellers* . : 

Jtonly remains for us to add that the esppk^reir iii Palestine 
should ,be penetrated with a profoimd reverence, for the Bible. 
J'ree frpm superstition, from dogmatism, and firom credulity, on 
the one hand, he should be equally removedK upon the^ other, 
&om indifierence, levity, or unbelief with regard toi 4he records 
and the teachings of the Scriptures. A devout ^nd xeverent 
frame is becoming in one who wocdd explore the lands of the 
Bible^; lands wjiose grand and unique interest it- is to hav^ been 
associ£|,ted with the sublimest scenes in the history pf redemp- 



If, now, we inquire as to the qualifications of Mpns. De Saulcy 
for his mission, we find him by no means wanting in those gene- 
ral scientific acquirements, or in that special knowledge of Bib* 
Ucal geography and ^.ntiquitieS) which are indispensable fpr such 
un undertaking. His work, though given to the world in the 
loose form of a journal, exhibits marks of 8cholarsh]|) jand an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature of his subject. ; It is a little 
strange, however, that he should have been ignorant, as he con- 
fesses, of the history of Masada, and oblivious of the prominent 
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eveate of the Jewish war ; so that it did not occur to him when 
on the spot, that Josephus had described the place, or that it hletd 
any historical celebrity. Yet, on the whole, Mods. De Saulcy 
did not visit Palestine without preparation ; nor did he go with* 
out a definite purpose. But unfortunately that very purpose, so 
patent in his journal, impairs our confidence in his accumcy and 
judgment, and gives to his every conjecture the appearance of a 
foregiHie conclusion. lifons. De Saulcy is bent uupon making cUs'* 
coveries^ with a sseal that rejects or depreciates the labors of his 
predecessors, and that excites by turns the wonder, the merri- 
mrat, the anger, and the cupidity of his guides, attendants and 
guards. For example, upon the every-day route from Beirut to 
St Jean D' Acre, in a district as thoroughly explored by Rev. W. 
Thomson and other missionaries as any county of New York or 
jNew England was ever canvassed by circuit-rider, home mission* 
ary, or travelling agent, he finds ancient cities as numerous as 
the mile-stones of the old Boman road. In the earliest stages 
of his journey, he makes the following entry : " Instinctively, 
and somewhat also through a spirit of contmdiction, and in order 
not to travel like common tourists, whom their guides conduct 
like luggage from one point to another, whenever our guides 
declare that there is nothing to be seen at such a spot and that 
it is better to go on,-^we stop and examiae, and we almost 
always succeed in making some interesting discovery." ^ Mens. 
De Saulcy's principle was a good one, but his extraordinary bent 
for discovery often led him to crude and hasty decisions. Thus 
on p. 63 we read : " At a very little distance south of Sarfent 
[or rather, as Bobinson reads, SHrafend^ the ancient Sarepta], is 
a considerable rising ground, covered with ruins, and called by 
the Arabs Kalsarieh. It is, therefore, certain that there formerly 
existed here a Casarea^ of which no mention is made, that I 
know of, in ancient authors." Again, he insists on having dis- 
covered" between Sidon and Tyre, in the modern 'AxUan^ "a 
very important locality," which, from the magnitude of the adja* 
cent necropolis, and the style of its sarcophagi, he identifies as 
the site of Omithont upon which the Mutatio ad Nonum-^the 
relay station at the ninth mile^stone mentioned in the Bordeaux 
Itinemry — was superinduced. Bejecting the fact that Pococke# 
Thomson and Bobinson had suggested that the ''small city'' 
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Ornithon of Strabo may have been at 'Adl&ii| and the conjee* 
tare that the tombs were " an ancient Laura of monastic cells/' 
he exaggerates the size of the ruins, and then adds with empha- 
sis : " \k done, je le r^p^te, a d^ exister nne opnlente cit^ ph^ni- 
cienne." 

About two hours from Acre he goes into raptures over a round 
hillock, which he takes to be an artificial mound. It is fifteen 
or twenty mkres high ; its base is covered with rubbish ; and in 
looking at it, I cannot help thinking of the mounds- of Nineveh. 
Who knows if trenches well conducted would not lead here, as 
at Khorsabad, to important discoveries But from this sudden 
ecstasy, Mons. De Saulcy suddenly collapses to the matter-of* 
fact observation : Be that as it may, this enormous mound bears 
the name of Et^Tell-Kisan, and a little fountain, the Ayn-et-Tell, 
is situated in front of it toward the plain of Acre/' ^ In this spirit 
Mons. De Saulcy pursues his journey. A heap of stones, a 
mound of earth, the fragments of a sarcophagus, the least analogy 
of orthography or of sound between a modem Arabic and an 
ancient Hebrew name, at once puts him upon the track of some 
important discovery ; and he bends the text of Scripture and of 
ancient authors to confirm his sudden hypothesis. In this frame 
of mind it is not surprising that Mons. De Saulcy should have 
discovered the cities of the plain all marked by indubitable signs. 
But this zest for discovery early makes one distrustful of our 
author as a guide. 

Mons. De Saulcy had a good knowledge of the Arabic tongue, 
and was thus in a measure independent of guides; but his 
knowledge of the Arabic character, in the earlier part of his jour- 
ney, was not sufficient to protect him from the rapacity, the cun- 
ning, and the imposture of the redoubtable Sheikh Abu Daouk. 
He evidently travelled with a large letter of credit, and dispensed 
piastres most freely. His guides were not slow to detect his 
passion for ruins, and they humored his credulity in that direction 
as their surest warrant for backshish. Timidity or credulity led 
him to believe the exaggerated reports of danger that Arabs 
always make when offering their professional services as guards ; 
and, where other travellers have gone and returned in safety, 
with two or three attendants, Mons. De Saulcy moved with an 
armed guard of twenty or thirty men. This was somewhat 
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expensive ; bat it accorded with the ideas of la grande nation" 
and it adds somewhat to the dignity and the importance of the 
expedition. Mons. De Saulcy is, we believe, the only traveller 
who has ever shamed the conscience of a Bedouin by ofiering 
him an excess of gold. Said Mr. Mashullam of Wady XJrtas : 
" I have heard the Bedouins say that he [Mons. De Saulcy] 
even forced more gold upon them than they could with a good 
conscience accept, and I assure you that the conscience of a > 
Bedouin is a wide one, when the question comes to be of 
piastres."* 

The prevailing temper of Mons. De Saulcy himself does not 
propitiate the reader toward him as a trustworthy traveller. 
Petulant toward his fellow-travellers, tyrannical toward his ser» 
vants, in an ill humor with the weather, the roads, the moukris, 
or whatever may disappoint his present plan, at times irreverent 
and boisterous, at times devout to the verge of superstition, timid 
. and reckless by turns, he fails to inspire confidence as the leader 
of so responsttile an expedition. The tricks of a horse bring 
down his maledicttons upon the beast, and provoke his ill humor 
at the patient Abb4 who rides the unruly animal.^ He throws a 
cup of unsavory coffee into the face of his cock.* He makes 
free use of Arake^, and experiments with the poisonous kachuh.'^ 
He is filled with passion at the wretched pack-mules.* He 
excites cupidity by an extravagant backshish, and then bids the 
recipient go to the devil," because he asks for more.* He 
invokes the same personage when in trouble at Karak,^ but 
recognizes God as one whose help may be needed in an extrem- 
ity. He chokes his rage while in the power of the Sheikh,' and 
parts from him at last with cursings upon his head. At Hebron 
he gets into a towering rage at the destruction of two preserved 
birds by a prowling cat* In short, Mons. De Saulcy appears in 
his journal as, a peevish, impulsive, reckless man ; the very anti- 
podes of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Laborde, and others of his prede- 
cessors, whose self-eont;rol, urbanity, BSkd dignity of character, at 
once inspire our .respect, and win our confidence. An English 
critic has aptly characterized, his work as " a rattling and discur- 
sive journal which grates harshly against an English ear."*^ 

1 Van De Velde, IL 19. * Tome L p. 97. » lb. p. 110. 

* lb. p. 130. » lb. p. 149. • lb. p. 270. 

f lb. pp. 3SS-854. * lb. pp. S78-3SS. • Tome II. p. III. 

^ Stanlj in London Qoarterly BeTier. 
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While Mons. l>e Sauloy exhibits none of the spirit of trae 
reverence, his creduhty with regard to sacred places borders upon 
superstition. On descending to the subterranean grotto at Naza- 
reth, absurdly chosen as ** the chamber of the Annunciation," he 
breaks forth into the following rhapsody : ** I pity with all my 
heart whoever can enter such a place without experiencing a 
lively emotion ; for it seems to me impossible but that his want 
of emotion is feigned. If some travelleis have the unfortunate 
notion of boasting that they have felt amid such soenes nothing 
of deep emotion, I am content to place them with those vain- 
glorious sceptics who imagine themselves wanting in dignity, 
unless they tax with absurdity whatever tfanscends their hau^ty 
reason. This, however, is a fault of youth; and one who, at 
twenty, ridicules whatever nearly or remotely borders upon a 
religious belief, will one day run to the opposite, and believe 
more than he once rejected. To resume ; I avow openly and 
without hesitation, that, on entering tMs venerable cave, I was 
moved to tears ; some years ago, I might have been ashamed to 
acknowledge this ; but, at the age which I have reached, I deem 
myself happy in having changed my ^pinion in that rei^ct 
Ko doubt in the confession I am about to make withrat reserve, 
I shall render myiself ridiculous in the eyes of many — ^^but I care 
Mttle what the world may say of it— I had a strong desire to 
earry away with me some detached pfurticles fiom the walls of 
this holy cave ; I obtained them, and have distributed ^em to 
my good mother and to other friends, ^ of whom are simple- 
minded enough to i^efer tins humble souvenir to the most pre- 
dons jewels which I could have brought them."^ 

In. a similar sfurit he visits the traditional places in Jmsalem 
and Bethlehem. His unquestioning credulity reminds us of the 
devout pilgrim knight Bertranden de la Brocqui^re, in the middto 
of tlie fifteenth century, who saw all wonders, yet wondered not 
at anything he saw. 

He teUs us that in Palestine tradition is worthy of the highest 
lespect, and then imi^ieitly reeeives the routine of traditions at 
Bethlehem; the chambers of St Jerome and St Riula; the 
apartment occupied by Joseph during the Virgin's ddivery; and 
the place of the manger where the Saviour was bom. His only 
question is, whether the Greeks, as alleged, were guilty of the 
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sacrilege of stealing the silver star that once marked the spot 
where the Savioar laid. 

We have already spoken of Mens. De Saulcy's easy credulity 
with regard to Amh promises and representations. One or two 
examples may here be in point, on the eve of his departure for 
the Dead Sea. He sometimes appears half conscious that he is 
the victim of deception, and he certainly gains some profitable 
experience of Arab character. But on the whole he is ^ell- 
pleased with himself, with his bargains, and with the "noble" 
Sheikhs by whom he is systematically duped. Having bar- 
gained with Sheikh Hamdan, of the Th&amera tribe of the 
Bedouins, for an escort at the exorbitant rate of twenty piastres 
a day for each horseman and fifteen for each footman, with a 
backshish of a thousand piastres where two hundred would 
have sufficed, he naively records the following specimen of his 
confidential intercourse with the lords of the desert : ** Before 
allowing our brave Sheikh to take his leave, I asked him what 
sort of presents we should take in order to gratify such of his 
colleagues as we might meet, and thus to make them our friends. 
The Ust was made out as follows : 

Black abayas (cloaks), 6 or 7 Tobacco for smoking, 10 okas (SO lbs.) 

White do. 6 Pipe-bowls, 100 

Pairs of red boots, 12 Powder, 15 lbs. shot, 10 lbs. 

Arabian turbans, 20 Sewing needles, 500 

We thought that with these we should propitiate (apprinfoiser) 
all Arabia Petra. A pleasant illusion of short duration." ^ 

After such confidences with the Sheikh, we are not surprised 
to find that worthy gentleman, at the close of the first day's jour- 
ney, coming to Mons. De Saulcy with a dubious and anxious air 
that excites inquiry. His solicitude proves to be solely on 
account of his distinguished friend, whom he had deliberately 
contracted to escort in safety with a guard of eight men. Since 
Mons. De Saulcy has opened his purse so liberally for the casual 
demands of the journey, the " brave " and noble " Shiekh already 
regrets that he had not palmed ofi* upon him a larger nuhiber of 
his own retainers at twenty piastres a day. So he says : " Thou 
hast many loaded mules; the sight of which will not fail to 
excite the covetousness of the Bedouins whom we may meet 
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They must kill us all before they toudi a hair of thine ; but we 
are too few to maintain a proper watch day and night, and to 
defend thee, if need be, against the attacks which are likely to 
be made upon thy caravan. If you do not double the number 
of men, horse and foot, who go with me, it is plain that we shall 
all perish. Now that I have warned thee, do as thou wilt" 
Mons. De Saulcy could see but one answer to this questioou 
He authorized the Sheikh to double the escort, and received the 
gratifying assurance that the extra-guard (who no doubt were 
quite within reach) should be on hand the following morning.^ 

The absurdity of such a method of negotiating with the Bed- 
ouins will occur to every traveller of ordinary shrewdness, who 
has had dealings with any of their tribes. Except where there 
is an express stipulation through the consuls, they begin their 
negotiations with travellers with exorbitant demands from which 
they expect to abate at least thirty and often My per cent ; and 
when they have concluded a contract, they address themselves 
alternately to the generous sympathies and the personal fears of 
the traveller in order to regain, in the form of backshish, or of 
extra pay, what they have abated of the original demand. 
Lieutenant Van de Velde travelled over much of Mons. De 
Saulcy's route in the vicinity of the Dead Sea under the protec- 
tion of the same Sheikhs and guides who accompanied that 
gentleman. These insisted at fiurst that he would need a guard 
of twenty -five armed and mounted Bedouins, but finally pledged 
themselves to conduct him in safety with a guard of four per- 
sons, two on horseback and two on foot From 2500 piastres 
they came down to 400.^ This sum the rapacious Abu Daouk 
attempted to double when he had the traveller fairly in his power» 
but the firmness and calmness of the Lieutenant quite baQed 
his purpose. Indeed, Lieut Van de Velde, who carried econ* 
omy to the verge of parsimony, and then suborned prayer and 
providence to do the office of piastres, carried with him no pre-i 
sents and bestowed little backshish; yet, with respect to thd 
main objects of his journey, he fared as well as did his lavish 
predecessor. In all our pers<mal negotiations with the Bed* 
ouins, we uniformly razeed our dragoman's list of necessary 
presents of at least one half its original dimen^ons, and con- 
trived to keep both purse and authority in our own hands. 
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These general observations have a direct bearing upra tiie 
value of Mens. De Saulcy's alleged discoveries. We have not 
sought to disparage the claims of Mons. De Saulcy by an invid- 
ious comparison of his personal qualifications with those of other 
travellers. It is evident that he entered upon his career of dis- 
covery under circumstances peculiarly fitted to lead him to the 
results he has announced to the world ; having a theory to verify; 
being of a sanguine temperament and giv^n to hasty conclusions ; 
with a mind easily excited by its own fancies and misled by the 
cunning of others ; and committing himself to the guidance of a 
shrewd and covetous Sheikh, with that charity which " hopeth 
all things" and "believeth all things," though not that which 
** vaunteth not itself" and " is not easily provoked." With this 
insight into the personal characteristics of our traveller, we 
attend him to the southern shore of the Dead Sea, and witness 
the ecstasy of his first discovery. 

On the morning of the twelfth of January, 1851, we are round* 
ing the base of Jebel Usdiim, the Salt Mountain, between the 
mountain and the sea. 

^ At fifty-nine minutes past ten, we pass directly by a hillock fifteen me- 
tres in diameter, covered with large rongh stones that look as if they had 
been burnt, winch have evidently been, the Lord knows when,^ part of a 
ronnd bmlding which commanded the very shore of the sea. The sea is but 
thirty metres to our left, and the side of ^e mountain is but twenty metres 
on the opposite hand. The sight of this ruin strikes me forcibly, and I very 
naturally think of Sodom. I question Abu Daonk : * What is that ? ' ' Qasr- 
Qadim' (an ancient casde), he replies. 'And its name?' *Eedjom-el- 
Mezorrhel' (the heap of overthrown, or rather, fallen stones). 

For myself, I cannot have a doubt, that I have before my eyes the ndnfl 
of a building which was anciently a part of Sodom. The Sheikh, Abu 
Daouk, is very explicit on this point When I ask him : ' Where was the town 
of Sodom ?' * Here,' he replies. * And was this ndn a part of the accursed 
city?' <Sahihh I' (certainly). < Are there other ruins of Sodom?' <KUml 
Fih kherabat ktir ' (Tes, i^ba&re aire many such). < Where are they ? ' < Roa^ 
oua hon !' (there, and there), — and he pcnnts to the extremity of the Salt 
Mountain we have just rounded, and to the plain planted with acacias, which 
extends to the foot of the mountain toward the Wady Zuweirah. 

" Most unfortunately, it is now too late to return to view these niins even 
for a moment. But one good warning is worth two and, as we shall return 



^ Dieu sail quand; De Warren translates this reverent and scholaiiy phrase 
by the polite drcumlocntion : at some remote and unascertainable period.*' 
' This phrase is equivalent to fbrewaraed, forearmed." 
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kere in a few dajs, I promifle mjself to keep a better look oat, and to see 
what are the rains of which oar brave Sheikh has advised me. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that I take more pleasure in knowing that on my retom I 
shall behold the ruins of the famous Sodom, than I feel regret at haying 
seen to-day only this kind of advance post, placed like a light-house on the 
Tery shore of the sea, called Bedjom-el-MezorrheL"^ 

Such is Mons. De Saulcy's first discovery of Sodom — a dis- 
covery verified only by a cursory examination on his return, 
when he says he found ** huge masses of disconnected ruins, 
still visible, and perfectly distinguishable/' of which, however, 
he gives no detailed account. In analyzing this narrative we 
find that the name XJsdiim, which the Arabs have given to the 
Salt Mountain, works powerfully upon his imagination, and kin* 
dies a zest for the discovery of the doomed city. And, since it 
is a principle with him to treat the traditions of the country with 
the utmost respect, he experiments upon the traditional knowl- 
edge of his gallant and immaculate Sheikh. The sight of a 
small ruin kindles his enthusiasm. He asks the Sheikh its 
name ; and hears with evident disappointment that it goes by 
the universal name of an old castle and a heap of stones. 
According to the formula of questioning proposed by Laborde, 
Mons. De Saulcy has put this first question in such a way as to 
get a sensible, though unsatisfactory, answer. No doubt the 
Sheikh then told him all he knew. But our tmveUer still thinks 
of Sodom ; and, so rapidly does his imagination work, that, with- 
out any other clue, in a few minutes — say by two minutes past 
eleven — he entertains no doubt that the veritable ruins of 
Sodom are before his eyes. With this foregone conclusion he 
turns earnestly to the Sheikh, and asks : " Where was Sodom? 
Did this belong to it? Are there other ruins?" To all these 
questions he receives an affirmative answer, as a matter of 
course, according to the formula already quoted from Laborde, 
which every traveller among the Bedouins will verify. The 
Arabs, and especially the Bedouins, are the only people in the 
world who will Me continuously, uniformly, and systematically, 
without any apparent motive ; who will answer any and every 
question according to the supposed wish of the questioner, with- 
out the least regard to truth. This native tmit alone would 
account for the readiness with which Abu Daouk identified 
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Sodom as soon as he discovered that Mons. De Saulcy was in 
quest of that particular site. But his quick eye detected the 
weakness of the French traveller, and that worthy brave whom 
he has immortalized, found his own philosopher's stone in the 
salt-encrusted stones of Wady Zuweirah. Ruins for the travel- 
ler were piastres for the Sheikh; and the supply proved equal 
to the demand. Drs. Bobinson and Smith descended Wady 
Zuweirah and found at ez- Zuweirah only a small Saracenic 
Swrt ;^ neither elsewhere in the Wady nor at its mouth, did these 
careful observers find the slightest vestige of any former site. 
As they rounded the base of Usd^m, they remark : A heap of 
stones lay between us and the shore, called X7m Zdghal." We 
do not doubt that Drs. Bobinson and Smith saw years ago the 
same "huge masses of disconnected ruins," which Mons. De 
Saulcy so rapturously describes. The faculty in which he ex« 
eels his predecessors is rather that of invention than that of 
discovery. 

• The rains which Mens. De Saulcy so confidently alleges to be 
ttiose of Sodom, are found upon the western side of the Dead 
Sea, near its south-western angle, and at the northern extremity 
of Djebel Usddm. This location of Sodom is as novel as the 
discovery itself, and deserves special attention. The key to the 
discovery of the Pentapolis mnst be found in the site of Zoar. 
That ^little city** was the only one of the five that escaped the 
bttuqainous oonilagration of the plain ; it is firequently mentioned 
m the Scriptures after that catastrophe ; and, therefore, of Zoar» 
if of any of those cities, we might expect to find some traces at 
this day. Eusebins and Jerome speak of Zoar as having many 
inhabitants and a Boman garrison. We have seen that Maun- 
deville reports the rains of Segor as still visible, in the fourteenth 
century. The Crasaders found it a pleasant place with many 
palm-trees. Abnlfeda calls the Dead Sea the sea of Zdghar. 
Moreover, the sitiiaticm of Zoar at the base of a mountain is 
another datmm of importance in our investigations. Zoar was 
not upon the mountain ; for Lot, fearing that the storm would 
overtake him before he could reach Ae mountain, begged the 
privilege of halting at this city. " I cannot escape to the moun* 
tain, lest some evil take me, and I die ; behold now this city is 
near to flee onto, and it is a litde one ; Oh, let me escape thither." * 
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And, after the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, we read that 
Lot " went up out of Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain."^ Zoar 
could not have been more than half an hour distant from Sodom» 
for we read that Lot made his escape thither in the brief interval 
between daybreak and sunrise. 

Have we, then, any means of identifying the mountain near 
which Zoar was situated? Can we at least determine whether 
it was on the eastern or the western side of the sea? On this 
point the narrative in Genesis leaves no room to doubt Lot, 
fearing to dwell in Zoar because of the wickedness of its inhabi-. 
tants, went up into the mountain and dwelt with his two daugh- 
ters in a cave. The mountain was uninhabited, and his daugh- 
ters had no prospect of marriage and of lawful issue. Therefore, 
they committed incest with their father, whom they had made 
drunk with wine, and the issue of that incest were the Moabites 
and the Ammonites. The name Moab itself perpetuates that 
fact It only remains, therefore, that we should ascertain the. 
western boundaries of Moab in order to fix the limits within, 
which we must search for Zoar. Zoar is always spoken of in 
the Scriptures as a city of Moab, and in terms that point to it as 
the key or frontier town of Moab toward the west The city is. 
thus alluded to by Isaiah and Jeremiah. The former says of it: 
" My heart shall cry out for Moab, to the borders thereof, even 
to Zoar ; " ^ the latter speaks of lamentation for Moab as reaching 
" from Zoar even to Horonaim.'' ' Now the boundaries of I^oab 
never passed over to the western side of the Dead Sea. The 
Wady Tmed is regarded by some as its southern boundary. It 
is unnecessary to follow Mens. De Saulcy through his argument 
to prove the contrary of this almost unanimous opinion oi Biblical 
geographers. A careful reading of it is sufficient to show that it 
refutes itself; for not a passage does he quote, whether sacred, 
or profane, to justify his theory, which he does not either pervert 
from its connection or distort from its obvious meaning. The 
Bible uniformly describes Moab as the mountainous region to 
the east of the Dead Sea stretching upon the south and west to 
the borders of Edomu The river Amon, on the eastern side of 
Jordan, was the southern boundary of the conquests of the Israel* 
ites upon that side of the river. Here trans-Jordanic Palestine 
adjoined the northern frontier of Moab.^ The southern boundary 
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of the conquest upon the hither side of Jordan is clearly defined 
in the book of Numbers.* " When ye come into the land of 
Canaan, then your south quarter shall be from the wilderness of 
Zin along by the coast of Edom, and your south border shall bd 
the tnUmost coast of the salt sea eastward; and your border shall 
turn from the south to the ascent of Akrabbim, and pass on to 
Zin." Here can be no mistake. The borders of Judah were 
the western shore of the Dead Sea and southward around the 
sea toward the eastern coast. These were identical with the 
borders of Canaan ; " the land of Canaan with the coasts thereof 
shall fall to you for an inheritance." * And, according to Gen. 
10: 19, the borders of Canaan extended eastward as far as the 
site of the Pentapolis. It is impossible even for the ingenuity 
of Mens. De Saulcy to transfer those cities, or either of them to 
the western shore of the Dead Sea, which belonged to Canaan 
and afterwards to Judah, but never to Moab. Zoar, which must 
be the key to the site of Sodom, was still within Moab, though 
perhaps its most westerly city. Josephus speaks of Zoar as in 
Arabia one of the twelve towns conquered from the Arabs 
by Alexander Janneeus;^ but Josephus never considered the 
western shore of the Dead Sea as belonging to Arabia. The 
affinity that Mens. De Saulcy imagines between the Arabic 
eS'Zuweirah and the Hebrew Zoor is declared to be without 
foundation by Dr. Eli Smith, whom all will acknowledge the 
first living authority for Arabic names and their Hebrew affini- 
ties. And yet from this fanciful affinity, which Drs. Eobin* 
son and Smith had already pronounced impossible, Mons. De 
Saulcy, having already hit by the same active fancy upon the 
site of Sodom, asserts "the necessary and undeniable iden- 
tity of the Biblical Zoar with the Zouera-et-Jahtah, the ruins 
of which are to be seen to the right and left of the mouth of 
Wady Zuweirah." 

We have seen how our author leaped to the conclusion that 
the Kharbet-Esdoum (ruins of Sodom) which the ever-ready 
Sheikh pointed out near the base of the Salt Mountain, " are 
really the niins of the Sodom mentioned in the Bible." On this 
point his assertions grow more and more confident the oftener 
he repeats them. It is a curious instance of the effect of tliis 
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reiterated assertion upon his own mind, that when he comes to 
speak of Zeboiim, he argues most earnestly that this city may 
have been situated on the eastern shore ; just where every body 
supposed the whole &ve cities were, until Mons. De Saulcy 
transferred four of them to the western shore. No doubt there 
are extensive ruins upon the eastern side of the Dead Sea, near 
where the Wady Karak opens upon the nedc of the peninsula 
before referred to. Here Irby and Mangles suggest the site of 
Zoar. "There is," say they, at this point, "very clearly an 
ancient site ; stones that have been used in building, though for 
the most part unhewn, are strewed over a great surface of uneven 
ground, and mixed both with bricks and pottery. This appear* 
ance continues without interruption during the space of at least 
half a mile, quite down to the plain, so that it would seem to be 
a place of considerable extent We noticed one column, and we 
found a pretty specimen of antique variegated glass; it may 
possibly be the site of the ancient Zoar." In this conjecture later 
travellers concur; including Bobinson and Smith, and Lynch. 
Mons. De Saulcy tmced ruins over a considerable extent of table 
land, and he was certainly fortunate in the discovery of an ancient 
bas-relief, and other monuments of great antiquity. Indeed, 
this section of his tour is the most valuable part of his joumaL 
Catching at the Arabic name of these ruins, Seb&an, he says : 
" I distinctly recognize in these stupendous ruins the remains of 
the Zeboiim that perished in the common catastrophe* . . . There 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, to prove that all the doomed cities 
were situated on the same western shore of the Dead Sea. ' 
There is, on the contrary, strong presumptive evidence in favor 
of the opinion which I think myself bound to set forth, that one 
at least of the cities of the Pentapolis must have been on the 
eastern shore ! " Surely no one will dispute our author upon that 
point 

^ Irby and Mangles nptice the ruins of which Mons. De 
Saulcy speaks : " The whole of the plains [of Moab] are covered 
With the sites of towns on every eminence and spot convenient 
for the construction of one ; and, as the land is capable of rich 
cultivation, there can be no doubt that the country, now so de« 
serted, once presented a continued picture of plenty and fertility* 
The form of fields is still visible, and there are remains of Roman 
highways which are in some places completely paved, and on 
Which there are milestones of the times of Trsgan» Marcus Aure* 
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Mus, and SeveruS) with the numbers of the miles legible upon 



From Zeboiim on the east, Mons. De Saulcy leaps to Admah 
on the west, and then to Gomorrah on the north-western ex- 
tremity of the lake, near the plain of Jericho. The manner of 
this discovery was in perfect keeping with what we have already 
described as our author*8 bent. Returning from the southern 
border of the Dead Sea to Hebron, and thence to Jerusalem, he 
made a separate excursion from Jerusalem to Jericho. On the 
way thither he betrays his crude and credulous judgment, by the 
remarks that the olive trees of Gethsemane — which may possi- 
bly be a thousand years old — are " most certainly of an earlier 
date than the advent of our Lord ; " and that the ruin at Bethany 
— • which belongs either to the time of the Crusaders or at most 
to an earlier ecclesiastical period of the Christian era — " is, with- 
out doubt, a military structure dating from the time of the kings 
of Judah." Arrived at the Dead Sest, as he wanders along its 
shore in a south-westerly direction, he hghts upon the foundation 
stones of some antique structure, which he admits are not easily 
distinguished, and, hearing in the same connection the name 
Kharbet-Goumran or Oumran, he becomes as confident of the 
identification of the Biblical Gomorrah, as he was of the identi- 
fication of Sodom. And then to suit the theory, he makes war 
upon the Biblical order of the cities of the plain given in Gen. 
10: 19: "as thou goest to So4om, and Gomorrah, and Admah, 
and. Zeboiim;" and attempts to show that this enumeration 
marks the four points of a parallelogram, of which Sodom was 
at the base, and Gomorrah at the top. 

The accompanying outline of the Dead Sea will sufliciently 
indicate to the eye of the reader the sites of the cities of the 
plain according to Mons. De Saulcy. The theory of submersion 
supposes four of the cities to have occupied what is now the 
bed of the lower bay of the sea, whose waters have an average 
depth of only fifteen feet ; the average depth of the sea north 
of the promontory being about twelve hundred feet. Irby and 
Mangles fix the site of Zoar near the neck of the promontory, at 
the mouth of Wady Earak. 

It is due to Mons. De Satilcy to state that his quarto Atlas, 
containing sixty plates^ illustrating his entire toUr, is a val- 
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uable addition to our 
materials for the study 
of the geography, the 
natutal history, and the 
archaeology of Pales- 
tine. His maps of Pal- 
estine and of the Dead 
Sea are finished speci- 
mens of the engraver's 
art ; and all the illustra- 
tions are given in the 
most elaborate style. 
This Atlas should have 
a place in every princi- 
pal library, so that natu- 
ralists, architects, artists, 
geographers, archaeolo- 
gists, — each of whom 
will find in it something 
of value — might consult 
it at leisure and without ^ 
expense. While we dif- ^jSjl^ 
fer most earnestly from 
Mons. De Saulcy in his 
conclusions, we cheer- 
fully accord to him the 
praise due for the scien- 
tific and artistic results 
of his expedition. 

There can be no profit in pursuing further such hasty and 
unfounded conjectures. We have tested Mons. De Saulcy's 
alleged discoveries by their own internal evidence, and by the 
light of sacred geography and history, and have found them 
wanting. It only remains that we should add the testimony of 
another traveller who has since gone over Mons. De Saulcy's 
route, attended by the same Bedouins, and favored with a manu- 
script copy of Mons. De Saulcy's own map. Lieutenant Van 
De Velde, to whose work we have already alluded in this Arti- 
cle, visited the southern shore of the Dead Sea in April, 1852, 
and followed as nearly as possible in the track of his French 
predecessor. He describes the small ruin at Zuweirah, already 
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noticed by Bobinson and Smith, as " the remains of an insignifi- 
cant fortress of Saracenic construction, built on a soft chalk rock 
a hundred and fifty feet in height, inclosed on all sides by high, 
naked, sharply-angled walls of rock. It is merely a fortified 
building.*^ ^ Of the appearance of Wady Zuweirah, near which 
Mons. De Saulcy found the remains of Sodom, he thus speaks : 
** Zuweirah is separated from a plain on the south-west shore of 
flie Dead Sea by a gorge of white and yellowish limestone roeks^ 
called Wady Zuweirah. Under the action of rain these rocks 
have assumed most fantastic shapes, as the soft substance easily 
giv^s way, and leaves on the perpendicularly broken sides the 
difierent horizontal and slanting strata visible. A vivid imagina- 
tkm has difficulty in omvincing itself that these layers of stone 
and lime have not been built by the hand of man, and that nature 
herself has alone been at work here. I thought of Mons. De 
Saulcy and his imaginary rains. I must acknowledge that one 
is easily led 16 see in the^e loekA the ruins of towns and villages. 
It is through this gorge that the rain-water collected from the 
udea of the mQuntains in the crater of Zuweirah finds its .way 
to the Dead Sea. The traces of this are everywhere visible, 
especially in the vegetation with which the bottoni of the ravine 
is covert"* 

From the Wady Zuweirah, Lieut Van De Velde emerged 
upon the plain of three-quarters of an hour in breadth, that 
stretches from the entrance of the valley to the shore of the sea. 
We quote here his entire description : 

^ The pliiin ezMMts an extent of grard, chiefly of a gmy 0(^, diversified 
oecasiontJiy by rows of large stones, which generally mn parallel to each 
ether. Between these rows of stones grow yarions shnibs, soch as are pro- 
per to Hub locaHtj, especially one kind widch bears a great resemblanoe to 
the tamarisk, but which, on closer examination, indicates a different botanicid 
affinity. Mons. De Saulcy crossed this plain twice, once from north to south 
tiong the sea<«hore, and afterwards from the north comer of the Salt Moun- 
tun to the Wady Zuweirah. Here he gets quite excited. Without doubt 
iSbSs 10 the plain of Sodom, and the rows of stones yre the remains of the city 
walls, and vrho knows what more ! How little obserration thought I, is 
necessary to recognlaa/in these rows of stones among the gravel and v^e- 
tation, the course of torrents which in the winter-time sweep down from the 
mountain gorges, and overflow the Nothing is clearer than this. 

Any one who has ever seen the dry course of a river in the desert has no 
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dilBculty in here tracing the different beds of the nmnerons itreams which, 
during the rainy season, wind through this plain. But what will not imagi- 
nation do ? 

"We followed in the footsteps of Mons. De Saulcy to Jebel Usd^. 
Accidentally we were kept for a considerable time on the north side of this 
mountain. One of our Bedouins, who knew well that we should have that 
day a very long journey, being ill, and so not feeling himself in a condition 
to accomplish it, attempted to conduct us by the east side of the Salt Moun- 
tain. At first, I did not see through his design ; but as we came nearer to 
the mountain, and began to have it on our left, his object could be no longer 
hid. My guides now swore all sorts of oaths that there was no way to the 
west of the Salt Mountain ; but you may easily understand that their oaths 
did not weigh much with me, and when they saw at last that I kept to my 
point, they gave way with the usual *• Insh'- Allah.' This circumstance mean- 
while caused me to make a double march along the north side of t^e moun- 
tain, and I became thus iully coUTinced that whatever there inay be on die 
pliEon, ruins there are not : That Mons. De Saulcy should have found here 
not only the remains of builcUngs and cities, but positively those of Sodom, 
I declare I cannot attribute to any other source than the creation of his 
&ncy."^ 

After this explicit denial of the existence of any such rains as 
Mons. De Saiilcy professes to have discovered, Lieut Van Do 
Velde offers in a note the following solution of his wonderful 
hallucination : 

I have followed Mons. De Saulcy's track in this place with Bedouins of 
the same tribe, of the same sheikh — Bedouins accustomed to rove about in 
these localities. I had a copy of M(his. De Saulcy's manuscript map with me. 
It was, therefore, impossible for me to pass by unnoticed the ruins he men- 
tions. With eagerness I sought for them. It was not possible to miss them ; 
nevertheless, I have not seen anything which confirms his assertions, and, 
notwithstanding all his assurances, I must set down his discoveries of Sodom 
as the mere work of the imagination. Mons. De Saulcy makes an appeal to 
his fellow-travellers for the truth of his information. I hope I shall be allowed 
to appeal to the c^posite side, to the testimony of Bobinson and Smith, and 
their predecessors. Certainly what might have escaped the notice of the 
latter would not have eluded the careful research of the American travellers. 

It will, then, be aske^: What caused Mons. De Saulcy to run into sooh 
errors ? I believe his misplaced generosity to Abii Dahiik. Froo» what has 
been given above as a specimen of his rapadty, the cb»"Acier of this chie^ 
tain must be somewhat evident 

Abil Dahiik is of the same natoro ^ his fellow-Bedouins. Show him 
that you are aiwaou« «o recognize in every stone squared off by the hand of 

1 VoL n. pp. 113-U5. 
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flstdne a |H6ce of anlaqmty; excite liis coyetousneas hy presentiiig Imn con- 
tmmlljr wil^ piastres, idieneyer lie sboyrs yon somethiiig he calk a rain; 
and ymi may be certain ObaA he wiU show yon rmna (khiiibete) erery qwN 
ter (^an hour with names and surnames ; if not near you, then at att events 
at a distance. This is the reason that in these regions of the Bedouins, one 
hears of so many names mentioned by some travellers, which other travellers 
are not able to re-find. I myself have repeatedly detected my Bedouin 
guides in telling me stories. To lie, is, as it were, daily bread among them ; 
and nothing but a close cross-questioning is sufficient to bring out the truth. 
"Nor must it be supposed that these Bedouins have much knowledge of 
ancient history, or care at aH about the correctness of tradition. Like all 
other travdlers, save Mods. De Saulcy, I have found them most ignorant 
and indifferent about such things. Piastret and ghms is all the Bedouin 
cares for. Is it any wonder, then, that Mons. De Saulcy, after having 
tailed Abil Dahiik by his continual presents, should be deceived by this 
fellow? Certainly the diarp eye oS the robber chief has well discerned the 
weak side of the traveller."* 

Lest this solution should appear altogether incredible, we 
would refer the reader to the remarkable appearance of the 
limestone rocks in Wady Sal in the peninsula of Sinai. These 
rocks have been worn by the action of winds and rains into long 
corridors , with pillars of fantastic shapes, some of a form so sym- 
metrical, that the eye can hardly persuade itself that the hand 
of man did not fashion there of old some majestic temple whose 
galleries time has spared. A traveller of Mons. De Saulcy's 
temperament would certainly bring home a report that he had 
discovered upon the familiar route from Mt. Sinai to Akaba 
excavations as wonderful as those of Petra. 

In summing up the whole question of Mons. De Saulcy*s dis- 
coveries, we are led irresistibly to these three conclusions : 

1. The ruins, if any, which Mons. De Saulcy found upon the 
south-western shore of the Dead Sea, cannot be identified as the 
ruins of Sodom. 

2. Sodom never was upon that shore of the Dead Sea. 

3. There are no ruins there such as he has described. 

The ruins of the cities of the plain, therefore, still sleep in 
their ashes, awaiting some more fortunate discoverer than any 
who has hitherto visited those inhospitable shores. For the 
present, we must rest content with the conjectural site of Zoar 
proposed by Irby and Mangles, and look for its sister cities upon 
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the same eastern shore of the sea. At first view, it may appear 
t^at this location groups the Pentapolis too closely tc^ether. 
But we must not measure the compact dties of Syria and Arabia 
— countries in which the farm-house and the villa are almost 
unknown — with the spacious circuit of modern cities. Besides, 
we know that the western shore of the sea of Galilee was thickly 
studded with cities along a strip of ten or twelve miles. No doubt 
the cities of the plain were in like manner grouped along the 
south-eastern shore of the fresh- water lake that once received 
the waters of the Jordan in the valley lying to the south of Jeri- 
cho. The confident assertions of Mons. De Saulcy, and the no 
less confident denial of Lieut. Van De Velde, both unsupported 
by other testimony, call for a more thorough exploration of the 
southern and eastern shores of the Dead Sea than any small 
and single party, hable to the embarrassing incidents of travel in 
that region, can possibly accomplish. What Lieut Lynch has 
so satisfactorily done for the sea itself, substituting accurate 
soundings for mythical legends and extravagant hypotheses, 
should be done also for the shores of the sea and its surround- 
ings by a well-appointed scientific corps. We trust that Ameri- 
can enterprise and science will yet complete the work so auspi- 
ciously begun. 

We had intended to devote a few pages to the examination 
of Lieut Van De Velde's two volumes upon Syria and Palestine ; 
but the extent of this Article forbids any analysis of their charac- 
ter and results. Ignorant of the Arabic tongue, yet quick to read 
the Amb character ; unlearned in Biblical archaeology, in physi- 
cal science, or in general literature, yet skilled in topographical 
surveys, a good draftsman, and an accurate observer; incredu- 
lous upon all points of local or ecclesiastical tradition, yet a very 
enthusiast in his interpretation of special providences toward 
himself ; the Dutch Lieutenant is the very antipodes of the • 
French engineer, and presents some finely instructive contrasts 
of character. His work reminds us more of Maundeville than 
any that has been published since his day. Had he confined 
himself to the publication of a map with geographical notes, it 
would have been better for his own reputation, and Biblical lite- 
rature would have suffered no loss. Yet there are points in his 
volumes of sufficient interest to call for notice in a separata 
Article, for which we may find time and space hereafter. 
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ARTICLE V. 

NOTIONS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB BEFORE INSTRUCTION, 
ESPECIALLY IN REGARD TO RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 

By Harvey P. Feet, LL. D^ President of the New York Institntioii for the 
Instractioii of the Deaf and Dumb. 

There are, we suppose, few reading men who have not met 
with that curious anecdote, transmitted to us by Herodotus,* of 
the plan devised by an ancient king of Egypt (Psammetichus) to 
ascertain what was the original language of mankind, by causing 
two infants to be nurtured in such strict seclusion that, no words 
being uttered in their hearing, they could not learn a language 
in the usual mode, by imitation, and, it was taken for grantedt 
must return to the original speech of man. The sagacious mon- 
arch seems to have contented himself with obtaining a single 
word of the primitive language. The word bee (or becco), which, 
after some time, the children uttered when their attendant came 
in (some moderns have plausibly argued that they expressed 
hunger by calling for their foster-mother, a she goat, by imitating 
the bleating of which, a sound like bee may have been produced), 
this word bee being on inquiry found to be good Phrygian for 
bread, the Egyptians thenceforward, waiving their own previous 
claim to be the most ancient race of men, admitted the Phrygians 
to be the oldest of nations; and their language the primitive 
speech of man. 

We can never read this story without believing that it was 
part of the royal pliilosopher's design to ascertain also what was 
the original religion of mankind, though, on account of the failure 

^ Of this anecdote we hare met. sereral different rersions. The one here fol- 
lowed, being apparently a literal translation of the original, the reader will find 
in Blackwood's Magazine for April, 1845, p. 474. The Article to which it forms 
the text, is a very curious one, on the absurd attempts of certain Dutch and Irish 
antiquaries to deduce the ancient universality of their respectiTe languages from 
the accidental coincidence of one or two words, and forced and fur-fetched analo- 
gies of others. This word beck^ happens to signify bread in Dutch, and becker^ as 
with us, a baker. From this slight foundation one Ooropins, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, brought out huge folios to prove that the language of Fhrygia was Dutch, 
und henise that the latter was the primitive speech of man. 
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of any satisfactory result on that point, this part of the experi- 
ment was hushed up. 

It seems to be some such feeling as that of the old Egyptian 
king, that children, cut off from intellectual commerce with man- 
kind, must have an instinctive language, and innate ideas of reli- 
gion, that is at the bottom of the curiosity so generally felt, and 
the more strongly among the most intellectual and reflecting, to 
know what ideas the deaf and dumb have before instruction, 
and in what mode they express their ideas ; for in the case of 
each child who comes into the world without the sense of hear- 
ing, and is brought up among persons unaccustomed to commu- 
nicate by gestures, the experiment of Psammetichus, as every 
intelligent reader will perceive, both in regard to language and 
religion, is tried over again. It is to be hoped the greater light 
we now possess will enable us to draw more careful and rational 
conclusions than he arrived at 

Many, perhaps most, of the popular notions respecting the 
intellectual and moral condition of the uneducated deaf and 
dumb, are as wide of the truth as would be our conjectures 
respecting the religion, language, and institutions of the inhabi- 
tants of another planet On the former subject, however, the 
erroneous notions that prevail have their foundation, not in the 
impossibility of acquiring correct information, but in the want of 
observation and reflection. It is natural to suppose that men 
and women of our own race, brought up among us, and exter- 
nally not different from ourselves, must have not merely the ele- 
ments of thoughts, feelings, and faculties like our own, but these 
thoughts, feelings, and faculties developed in the same manner 
that ours are. And the imitative character of the deaf and dumb 
tends to confirm this impression. When we see them act pre- 
cisely like those around them, it is difficult to realize that they 
do not act from the same motives ; or that their thoughts are not 
of a tissue similar to our own. 

For instance, there are many who; if they should be introduced 
to a deaf-mute said to be suddenly and recently restored to hear- 
ing, would consider it a matter of course that he should be able 
at once to speak, and to understand what is spoken to him. Yet 
a very little reflection would teach them that, as the power of 
speech is an acquisition of slow growth, requiring the diligent 
use both of the faculty of hearing and of the organs of speech 
for years ; the child or man who, having been deaf from birth 
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or early infancy, should have his hearing restored, would, in 
respect to speech, be, at best, in the condition of the infant who 
has not yet begun to speak ; and might as reasonably be expected 
to understand Greek or Hebrew as his own nK>ther*s tongue. 
Such unreflecting people have not yet attained even the degree 
of intelligence that prompted the experiment of old Psammeti- 
chus, much less the sagacity with which good Duke Humphrey 
detected the impostor who, professing to have been bom blind, 
and to have been, just before, miraculously restored to sight, yet 
named correctly colors he was supposed never to have previously 
Been^ To parody the duke's dictum : 

Hearing restored maj distiDgnish words ; bat saddenlj 
To nndeniand them if im|>o38ible. 

Others, moved by the destitution of the ordinary means of reJi-* 
gious instruction to which untaught deaf>mntes are condemned, 
less irrationally, but, so far as all the facts now known prove, 
quite OS erroneously, suppose that, in the case of some of these 
unfortunate beings, who, from the mere faculty of imitation, 
attend pubhc and private worship with apparent enjoyment and 
devotion, God has nmde a special revelation of himself which 
only the want of language prevented the deaf-mute from mak- 
ing known. Yet why should we look for special revelations to 
deaf-mutes, when they cure withheld from so many millions of 
heathens ? 

As there are thousands of deaf-mute children yet uneducated 
in our own country (to say nothing of other Christian countries), 
besides alas ! hundreds who have been suffered to outlive the 
hope of education, there are doubtless thousands to whom, as 
parents, or relations, or neighbors of uneducated mutes, or as 
pastors having such deaf-mutes in one or more families of their 
charge, the moral and religious state of these unfortunate beings 
is a subject of deep and painful interest Neither is their mere 
int^ectual condition without great interest to every inquirer into 
the structure of the human mind. The phenomena presented 
by the mind in such circumstances of difllculty, and in great 
measure of isolation from the influence of other minds, furnish 
an eaperimentum crucii to test the merits of any given theory on 
certain impcHrtant points in mental and moral philosophy. Phi- 
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lanthropy, religion, and science are thus all interested on the 
subject we propose to discuss. 

To begin with language ; it is hardly necessary to say that the 
phenomena presented by the deaf from birth, or early infancy, 
without a recorded exception, seem at the first view fatal to the 
theory that there is any spoken language instinctive in man's 
mouth. These unfortunate children spontaneously utter rude 
cries indicative of their emotions ; but never articulate words ; 
or, at least, never sounds that can be recognized as belonging to 
any known language of men ; and this not from any defect or 
peculiarity in their organs of speech, for, with great and long 
continued labor, they may be taught to articulate after a fashion ; 
but because the acquisition of vocal speech, easily and rapidly 
made in flexible childhood, through the ear, becomes very diffi- 
cult when that organ ceases to guide the voice. The deaf-mute 
carries out the experiment of Psammetichus to a result, of which 
the sage monarch probably never dreamed. Finding himself 
unaMe to learn the language of those around him, he sets him'* 
self to work, at first from instinct, and then from design, to miaka 
a language of his own, in his circumstances necessarily a laib» 
guage addressed to the eye, a language of motion aild expression^ 
that is, of gestures. This language he endeavors to teach to 
those suround him^ and greatly is the shadow resting on his 
earlier years lightened, if he can find companions ready in f&t* 
ception, gifted in mimicry, and kind in heart, who will l«um his 
language, aid him to develop and improve it, and put it to such 
use as shall afibrd him some share of social enjoyment; im{^y« 
ing, of course, a certain degree of moral and intellectual devel* 
opment 

It may not be aside from our purpose to venture a few 
remarks on the much vexed question of the origin of language ; 
for there can be no religion where there is no language ; and 
the condition of the uneducated deaf and dumb presents phe- 
nomena that may aid in elucidating the origin of the one as weU 
as of the other. 

That, as man had a beginning on the earth, so language also had 
a beginning, is the starting point of the inquiry. In the present 
stage of psychological science, we may assume as a fact proved 
by all experience, that there can be no considerable intellectual 
development without a language, whether of words or oi gestures. 
And the converse holds equally good that there can be no Ian* 
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^ guage, worthy to be called such, where there is not a Qertam 

degree of intellectual development. 

There are two rival hypotheses that have long exercised the 
dialectical skill of philosophers and theologians. The one party 
}iold that the Creator made Adam a perfectly developed man, 
implying of course the possession of a language in copiousness* 
deiiniteness, expressiveness and harmony, adequate to his wants 
and capable of ministering to his enjoyments. The other party 
hold that the first man came into the world in a state of .Uteral 
infancfy ; of course without a language ; and that speech, like 
the arts and sciences, has been gradually invented and improved 
from feeble, if not accidental, beginnings. Between these two 
extremes there are, of course, various shades of opinion, bpt, in 
our view, logical consistency requires the choice of one or the 
other of the two theories we have stated. 

To the unreflecting, speech seems as natural to man as his 
erect form. The first steps of philosophical research, howeveri 
show that men do not speak instinctively, but acquire language 
through the ear. A child bom without hearing remains dumb ; 
and a child even, losing hearing at an early age, becomes nearly 
or quite dumb. Nor is this owing merely, as was once supposed, 
to the sympathy between the nerves of the organs of hearing 
and of speech,* for there have been several instances of children 
born with all their faculties, who, having been lost or abandoned 
in deserts, are afterward found to have grown up possessed, per- 
haps, of acute hearing, but without anything like human spqech.* 
Add that the total diversity that not only now exists, but has 
existed from time immemorial, between the languages spoken 
by neighboring races, as the Hindiis and Chinese, is hardly expli- 
cable on the theory of a common origin of languages ; and a very 
fair case seems made out for the hypothesis of the gradual inven- 



^ It was a dogma of the ancient physicians, said to have come down from 
Gralen, that the conjunction of deafness and dambness in the same individuals, 
was to be accounted for by " a common organic lesion of the lingual and auditory 
neryes, arising as tiiey do from a neighboring origin in the brain." — See the able 
Article in the Edinburgh Review, VoL LXI. p. 409. 

' One of th'ese cases was that of Peter, the Wild Boy,'who was found in the 
woods of Hanover in 1726, and taken to England, where vain attempts were 
made to teach him language. He lived to the age of seventy. Another remark- 
alde case was that of a boy of twelve found in the forest of Aveyron in France, 
about the beginning of this oMituiy. fito alio was dettit«te of speech, and all 
efforts to teach him failed! 
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Hon of speech. The arguments on the other side rest on deeper 
research and nicer observation. 

There are writers who, admitting that all men learned lan- 
guage from their elders, meet the arguments just stated by deny* 
ing that ignorant savages, as men must have been without Ian* 
guage, could possibly invent speech. Says Eousseau : " Speech 
could only have been instituted by a series of conventions ; but 
how shall these conventions be established, ifhless the parties 
are already in possession of a language through which to commu- 
nicate and mutually understand each other?" The solution of 
the difficulty, in the view of this class of writers, is found in 
referring the origin of each primitive language to a direct inter- 
position of Divine power. Adam, they hold, learned a language 
ready formed, as his descendants do ; except that in his case, the 
teachers were superhuman beings. And, if any languages exist 
wholly and radically distinct from the first language, a similar 
solution can no doubt be found for the difficulty. A Uteral inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic narrative concerning the confusion at 
Babel, is one of the most obvious. 

It is singular, say other writers, that these reasoners, who hold 
that speech must have been divinely communicated to man, 
because the previous possession of a language is necessary to 
the invention of a language, should not perceive that their argu- 
ment is confuted by the very fact of their own possession of 
speech. Every child who learns language from his mother's lips, 
establishes with her the supposed series of conventions, just- as 
much as if two children should invent a language between them. 
The natural language of gestures is usually brought forward to 
solve this difficulty, for the gestures, actions and looks of those 
who speak, present an obvious and important aid both to a for- 
eigner learning our language orally, and to a child learning his 
mother's tongue.^ 

But those who make the language of gestures the principal 
original interpreter of speech, overlook the case of children bom 
blind, who learn speech as readily as those who see, though their 
ideas of the meaning of many words must at first necessarily bo 
less clear and definite. To this we shall again recur. We have 
here only to remark that the theory of the original Divine coiH- 



^ See the North American Beyiew for April, 1834 1 Article on tiie EdncWtioil 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 
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munication of speeeh is neither philosophically necessary, nor 
even consonant with Scripture. The Scripture narrative repre- 
sents Adam as giving names to all animals, not as lear^ning them 
from any teacher whatever. 

Setting aside the last-named theory, we have to choose be- 
tween the two first mentioned, each of which has the authority 
oi eminent names ; of men of intense reflection and laborious 
researdi. Says WiUiam von Humboldt : " Speech must be 
regarded as naturally inherent in man ; for it is altogether inex- 
pHcable as a work of his und^standing in its simple conscious- 
ness. There could be no invention of language unless its type 
already existed in the human understanding." So far we can 
readily agree with him. But when the great philosopher adds : 
Man is man only by means of speech, but in order to invent 
speech he must be already man,'' he nmst either mean by ^^c^ 
(as we often mean by Ibaguage), any possible means of commu- 
nicating ideaS) by signs whether audible or visible, or he must 
have strangely overlooked the phenomena presented by the deaf 
and dnmbv The latter supposition is the most probable, espe- 
cially as Humboldt is a German; for the Germans are slow to 
admit that the language of gestures can supply » to any consider- 
able ^tent, the place of speech. 

And yet, to those who are conversant with the deaf and dumb, 
and have studied their modes of thought and expression, nothing 
is clearer than that the language of gestures, in the improved 
and expanded stage which it soon reaches wherever a number 
of intelligent deaf-mutes are collected together, is sufficient, not 
merely for the communicatk>n of all ideas whatever, that can be 
expressed by words ; but also as an instrument of thought, and 
of moral and intellectual development. Man cannot be man 
without some mode of commimication with his fellows, sufficient 
not merely for calling, warning, entreating, threatening, for which 
the instinctive cries of many species of animals suffice, but also 
for narrating, describing, questionings answering, comparing, rea- 
sonings But there are multitudes of deaf-mutes, capable of all 
this, and well developed mentally and morally, who yet never 
heard and never uttered a Word ; and whose knowledge of the 
conventional signs for words, furnished by alphabetic language, 
was not a means of mental development, but an accomplishment, 
necessary to intercourse with those who hear and speak, which 
had to be slowly and laboriously acquired by explanation and 
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translation in their own language of gestores. Some cases wo 
know in which the mental and moral development has reached 
a point decidedly beyond the arerage of unlettered speaking 
men, where yet there is either a very slight knowledge of words, 
or even none at all. 

While, then, we are ready to admit that speech is the spon- 
taneous result of man's organisation, just as reason is," ^ we must 
add that the language of gestures is also a " spontaneous result 
of man's organization." A language of articulation and inUHia- 
tion wakes sympathetic chords in the ear and brain ; a language 
of gesture and expression equally speaks to the sympathies and 
gymdecLs (if we may be allowed to make a word). Widely dif- 
ferent as are the two languages in material, in structure, in the 
sense which they address, and in the mode of internal conscious- 
ness by which their signs are received, and by which they are 
used as the machinery of thought and reasoning ; stilly either 
alone, once well developed, is sufficient for all the wants of the 
human intellect If speech is better adapted to generalisation 
and abstractioDi and hence to reasoning; pantomime is 8uperk>r 
in graphic power, and sway over the passions. The man whose 
language is a language of gestures, because by the want hear* 
ing he has been cut off from speech, is still, not less ^lan his 
brother who possesses speech, undeniably a man. 

This assertion may surprise those who recall the fearful state 
of ignorance and degradation of which so many deaf-mutes are 
painful examples. But the cause of this ignorance and degm* 
dation is not only the want of speech, but the want also of an 
improved and developed language of gestures. They were 
ignorant because those around them, either through dulnessi 
stifihessi or indolence, w^e disqualified to aid them in develop- 
ing their instinctive language of gestures to the degree necessary 
to enable them to profit by the experience of others, and to share 
in social communion. They were thus left without due exercise 
of the faculties in those years when that exercise is most impor* 
tant ; and, above all^ were out off from all that mass of traditional 
knowledge of which language is the great store*house. 

The language of gestures is, indeed, obviously less convenient 
than speech in many circumstances ; aS| for instance, in darknessi 
or with any other obstacle to vision ; or, which is yet more impor« 
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taat, in edM*6f intettt ooeupatimi of the eye and hand, with work 
is hand^ or fames OT) enemies in fbont Still, when we recoUeol 
that it is fiauB move eelf-explanatoiy than speech, as is proved by 
the faet that every waaderer , oa^ among people of an unknown 
tengne, has instinctive recourse to such skill in pantomime as he 
can command, we are tempted to brieve that a language o£ 
gestures, mixed, of course, with instinctive cries, was the lan- 
guage of tiie first men ; and that the instinctive ortes, from being 
merely anxiliury, beoatoe the nucleus from vrhkh spoken lan« 
guages weret slo\idy developed. 

Bo^ tiioughlhe slnritfHtff ofthe language of gestures, by being 
far iei9s vaviablev and by admittiiig of nmch more obvious analo«- 
gies with, the vimble' £omM and aetions of objects^ are far more 
generally intelfigible amcmg men of diverse speech; and heuoe 
seem more natufai than the elements of any known, or even 
conceivable latigoage of words ; yet, on closer research, we shall 
find that speech is the mote natuml and instinctive, as well as 
the mote oonveiMent of two rival channds of thought aiid feeling. 
Childven readily and spontaneously learn speech, because spoken 
woida oiing With a natuml oohesioB to the memory; because 
they are ^mpted by a natural instinct to utter sounds ; in short, 
because the ao(|uisiti6n of speech is a natural exercise of orguis 
and £BU3ulties given them to that end. The case of btind chil* 
dr^ shows that gestulres, however useful, are not necesaary as 
interpreters of speech. And we have no evidence that there 
ever existed any community of men,; not dei>rived of hearing, 
with whom wpeeok was not in use at least as eaily as gesticuo 
latiMMft. 

Even deaf chiidreB, not less than< children who hear, give natu- 
ral and unconscious expression to their first feelings by utter- 
ances. In them, as well as m> others, the cry of pain or of hun- 
ger precedes by months the gesture of anger or of supplioatioa. 
Their inability to hear the speech of othm is not \he only cause 
of their beocnamg' or remaining dumb. Their inability to hear 
thenMckfea — leaving them unconscious of the sounds they utter- 
checks the natuml overflow of thought and feeling by the mus- 
cles of the larynx, and turns it, except in moments of strong emo- 
tion, exclusively to the other natural diannel, that of gestures 
and expressions of the eye and features. 

The most remarkable instance on record of the instinctive 
expression of ideas (not ematiom) by utterances, is found in the 
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history of the hlind deaf-mute, Laura BrklgmaiL She has bemi^ 
observed to utter a distinct sound; in some cases approaching a 
monosyllabic word, in othei^ a ducking or odi^ inarticulate 
noise, for each of her acquaintances, and eren to change this 
uttered name (of which she can be conscious only by the mus- 
cular effort of producing it), when she becomes aware of any* 
considerable change in the individual to whom it is applied.^ 

We are not aware that such a fact is recorded of any deaf- 
mute who can see, and hence it is, as we Imve before remarked, 
that the phenomena observed in their case seem to demc^h the 
theory that any language of utterances, beyond mere emotional 
cries, is instinctive in man's mouth. But where deaf children 
are not objects of attention, these sounds will not be remarked, 
and, where they are objects of attention, the developmient of the 
visible language of gestures, as we have already observed, cats 
off the other natural channel for the overflow of thought 

Here we have doubtless the germ of tiiat faculty by which, 
fully developed in the first mcui, he became possess^ of sponta- 
neous speech. In his infknt descendants it is not developed, 
because there is no room for its development Children who 
cannot hear, are not conscious of its existence ; and children who 
hear, have enough to cb in learning words by imitation. The 
wild men who have been found in forests, where they had grown 
up with no more language than the wild beasts with whom they 
lived, and by some of whom they were probably at first nursed, 
may seem at first view an exception ; but these, so ^ as we 
recollect, were all solitary ; and it is unnecessary to remind the 
reader that a solitary child or man, having no use for language, 
far from being likely to form one, is apt to lose one akeady pos- 
sessed.* 

There are writers who attempt to describe the gradual forma- 
tion of a language, beginning with mere instinctive cries of emo- 
tion, thence passing to single words or names, which, by the aid 
of the verb, are finally strung together in sentences, and made 



1 See Dr. Lieber's paper, On the Vocal Sounds of Lftnra Bri^gman, published 
in the Smithsoman Contribntions to Knowledge. - 

^.'*Sir Eienelm Di^y, in his Treatise of Bodies, mentions a renwkable 
instance of one John of Liege, who, from the apprehensions of danger from an 
approaching enemy, took refuge in a forest, and was lost, where he remained so 
long that he lost the use of speech, and had it to learn again.^ — Vox Oculia 
Stdfjectaj p. 50. 
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more definite by terminations or by particles. All this is inge- 
nious ; but wholly unsupported by any pertinent historical evi- 
dence. These writers a^eot to find " vestiges " of the successive 
stages of development through which they assume languages to 
have passed, in the difierent structures of the language spoken 
by different races of men.^ But neither now, nor at any past time 
of which we have any authentic record, do we find a nation or 
tribe whose language has not passed through all the earlier and 
Biore difficult processes of its supposed formation. Tribes are 
yet found that, in respect to all other arts, and to all knowledge, 
axe in as prinutive a state as any progressive theorist can well 
dream of; but none whose language has not already, and, so far 
as we have any means of judging, ages since, passed far beyond 
the stage when aU words were names, and the connection sup- 
plied by gestures. 

We do not deny the possibility that men may thus form a lan- 
guage. On the contrary, we are inclined to beUeve that, if the 
subjects of the old Egyptian king's experiment had been kept in 
seclusion a few years longer, provided by being left together, 
they could have a taste of the pleasures and convenience of 
having a mode of communication, and cojuld n^utually aid and 
encourage each other in the formation of language ; they would 
have added other sounds, more or less articulate, to the word 
bee; and thus would have gmdually developed a dialect, imper- 
fect no doubt, and requiring the aid of natural gestures, but yet 
with a considerable number of sounds resembUng words. It is 
not improbable, as we may presently have occasion to show, 
that there may be savage tribes whose langiTages were thus 
formed. But if there be any languages thus formed, they must 
have been rapidly and spontaneously developed pari passu with 
the development of ideas in the first generation ; for as the first 
ancestors of the tribe grew into rigid maturity of age, their modes 
of thought and forms of language would both crystallyze into a 
determinate form, which, in accordance to a universal law of 
nature, would be impressed on the yet plastic minds of their 
diildren. The forms of the language being thus determined by 
some idiosyncrasy of the first progenitors, would henceforward 
remain nearly stationary for ages. Particular words change. 



1 As a spedmea of this sort of philosophizing, see a recent flippant and preten- 
tions work, entitled " Vestiges of CivUization." 
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assume new meanings, or are forgotten; but the grammatical 
forms of a language, unless broken by a mixture of races, and 
fused again into a new dialect, either remain substantially the 
same for ages, or, when they change, it is in a iceverse manner 
to that which is implied by the theory of the slow formation of 
language during many generations. The changes of grammati- 
cal structure that history discloses are all changes from a more 
complex to a more simple structure. Some of the most ancient 
languages known possessed numerous inflections both of nouns 
and verbs. The modem languages derived from them have lost 
many of these inflections. Other ancient languages, as the Chi- 
nese, possessed no such inflections, and so have remained during 
thousands of years. Facts like these indicate that the first lan- 
guage was an inflected one, not a mere jargon of names without 
inflections or syntax.^ 

This monosyllabic and non-iriflected stracture of the Chinese 
language tempts us to conjecture, that this singular nation and 
singular language may have had their origin from a pair or more 
of children providentially cast out from human society while 
they possessed as yet, if any speech, but such a broken speech 
as is heard in the first efibrts of children: This may, indeed, 
seem a more probable conjecture for the origin of a tribe of igno- 
rant savages, than of a people so renowned for early civilization. 
There is, however, another mode in which a new tribe or even 
nation, might take its origin ; a mode in which, while totally cut 
off from all tradition either of the language or the historical lore 
of the race whence it sprang, it might still preserve a certain 
civilization and skill in the arts necessary to subsistence or 
comfort. 

In all ages of the world there have probably been deaf-mutes, 
for the words expressing this calamity -are found in the most 
ancient languages known. Sometimes too, as we know, several 
deaf-mutes are found in the same family or neighborhood. They 
are generally qiiick in learning all the ai*ts that depend on the 
eye and hand; hunting, fishing, agriculture, and the mechanic 

1 The English has fewer inflectiona than the Anglo Saxca; the Italitn, 
French, and other languages bf Southern Europe^ than the Latin ; the pr^eot 
dialects of India, than the Sanskrit. We are aware of no case in which a mod- 
ern language has more varied inflections than the ancient language or languages 
from which it is derived. The Sanskrit, one of tho most ancient htnguagea pre- 
served by writing, abounds in inflections beyond aU others. 
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arts. Their sexual instincts are often strong, and their passions 
violent May ve not suppose that, in some very remote period, 
while the greater part of the earth was yet an unpeopled waste, 
a pair of deaf-mutes, rebelling against the restraint of some 
patriarchal family dwelling on the very verge of human habita- 
tion, and feeUng their own abiUty to provide for themselves; 
may have wandered off into the boundless uninhabited wilds 
before them, there to found a new race ? A race so founded 
would doubtless present many remarkable peculiarities. While 
it might well possess a certain traditional skill in the arts neces* 
sary to its mode of hfe, perhaps far beyond the range of its inven- 
tive faculties ; it would have lost all tradition of the true origin 
and early history of mankind; and would possess a language 
resembling no other language of men ; a language, most probably, 
of few elements, and without inflections, for the idioms of the 
dialect of gestures used by the first pair would be apt to give 
such a character to it in its furst stage of formation. And, we 
may add, in anticipation of that part of our subject, that a people 
of such an origin might very probably retain some rites of the 
external worship of the race from which they sprang, while 
utterly ignorant of its meaning and spirit. 

We have presented these two hypotheses (of which we sup- 
pose the latter to be quite new), to show that it is quite unne- 
cessary to resort either to the older theory of the existence of 
the human race during generations in a savage or rather pre- 
savage state, with only the faint rudiments of speech, which 
developed differently in different tribes; or to the newer and 
more attractive, but equally unscriptural theory of a plurality of 
Adams and Eves placed in different regions ; in order to account 
for the widest diversities of language (even if we suppose the 
confusion at Babel to have only produced differences of dialect). 
Of, if any weight be due to tradition on such a point, for the most 
contradictory traditions as t5 the origin of mankind. 

From the theory which we have advanced, it will naturally 
result that the language spoken by the fiirst man, and inherited 
by his immediate descendants, having its origin in a fuUer devel- 
opment of faculties, joined to more perfect flexibiUty of the 
organs of speech, was probably a more perfect and harmonious 
language than any that may since, by such accidents as we have 
supposed, have had an entirely independent origin. And thi$ 
primitive language we may easily suppose the stem from which 
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all the languages of the Caucasian race have branched; thus 
accounting for the numerous points of resemblance among the 
languages of that race. 

For we find in our philosophy no reason to reject the Scriptu- 
ral doctrine, that the first man was the type of the highest per- 
fection, mental and physical, of his descendants. Eaces of men 
sometimes improve, but, in other circumstances, they as noto- 
riously degenerate. It is at least full as philosophical to suppose 
the inferior races of men to have been degenerate descendants 
from the superior races, as to suppose the converse. And those 
who hold that the Hottentot has gradually improved by migra- 
tion to more favorable climates, till, passing through the interme- 
diate grades, his remote descendants came upon the stage of 
life as a tribe of Caucassians, to be consistent, ought also to 
hold that the Hottentot himself was an improved offshoot from 
the Chimpanzee, and the latter from some remarkable baboon 
or monkey. 

And such, as every reader will recollect, is the precise ground 
taken by that school of philosophers, represented by Lord Mon- 
boddo in the last century, and by the author of the noted work 
" Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation" in this, who seem 
possessed with a monomania of accounting for all phenomena 
without reference to a First Cause, wherever, by any efibrt of 
speculative ingenuity, the necessity for such a reference may 
seem to be removed a step further back. Their theory of the 
origin of man an\i of language, however insufficient it may be, 
has at least the merit of consistency. They do not suppose the 
first man to have been created and left by his Creator in a 
state of bodily maturity and intellectual infancy, or imbecility. 
According to their views the first man, the last of a long series 
of successive developments from the first germ of life (which 
itself, in the view of some, was merely a product of a new chem- 
ical combination), this first roan, the lineal descendant of the 
infusoria, through the fishes, the frogs, and the monkeys, had of 
course an infancy, as the orang-outang or chimpanzee, from 
whom he was born, had before him. An infant with orang- 
outang parents cannot well be supposed to have any other lan- 
guage than the hdwling, chattering and mowing of his own 
fkther and mother ; and marvellous as is the formation, in what- 
ever number of generations, of a human language from such an 
origin, it is no greater marvel than the birth of a rational man 
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from an irrational ape. The difficulty with this tiieory is, that, 
in seeking to escape the necessity of admitting a direct interpo- 
sition of Divine power, it supposes a series of metamorphoses, 
each a greater miracle, as measured by human experience since 
the record of history began, than is implied in the most literal 
interpretation of the Mosaic account of the creation. 

According to all human experience, every oak sprung from an 
acorn ; nor has an acorn been ever known to produce a tree of a 
different species from its parent oak. But geology teaches that 
there was . a. time when the earth was unfit fix the growth of 
oaks. There must have been a first oak. Is it easier to con- 
ceive this first oak, in direct contradiction to all experience, to 
have sprung from the seed of some less perfect plant, than to 
conceive it, not in contradiction to, but simply in addition to, 
because beyond, the reach of experience, as springing from the 
ground at the will of thei Creator? 

If it be granted that the first pair were created with aduU 
bodies; possessed at once of that stature, muscular development, 
and ppwer over th^ motions which, in the case of each of their 
descendants, are only acquired by the slow growth and slowly 
treasured experience of long years of infancy and childhood ; it 
can hardly be denied to be equally probable that they were 
created also with aduk minds, that is, mental faculties, not as, in 
tlie case of infants, merely in the germ, but well developed, and 
possessed of an instinctive power of speech which, in fact, is 
hardly a grater marvel than an instinctive power of walking to 
the nearest tree, uid plucking fruit to satisfy the first caU of 
hunger. Mlton makes Adam say, describing his first awaken- 
ing into conscious life : 

** Straight towards Heaven my wondering eyes I turned, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky, till raised 
By quick instinelim motion up I sprung^ 
As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 
Stood on my feet; ahoat me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these, 
Creatures that lived, and moved, and walked, or fl^w ; 
Birds on the branches warUing; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflowcd. , 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went^ aruf sometimes ran 
With Supple joints, as lively vigor led^, 
Bat who I was, or where, or from what eanse, 
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Knew Dot; <o $peak lUitd, and/orthwUk spake ^ 
My tongoe obejed, and readilj coold name 



Whatever I saw." 



And this fine description contains philosophy as well as poetrf . 
The Creator can dispense, if it so please him, with the long 
infancy of the mind, as wdl as widi that of the body. There 
is nothing in itself more incredible in the representation of the 
first man, as instinctively naming whatever he saw, than in his 
instinctively standing upright, and moving over the earth at will. 
None of his descendants, for long months after birth, can do 
eidier the first or liie last If a human being should be nurtured 
from infancy up to adult age without ever having been sufi[ered 
to use his limbs, he would be as utterly unable to stand and walk, 
if from the loss of hearing or other cause» he should grow up 
without having ever exercised his organs of speech. And equally 
unable would he be to remember, think, and reason, if he had 
been always deprived of all opportunity of development and 
exercise of his intellectual ^ulties. 

It is no serious objectibn to this view of the case that the pos' 
session of a language implies the possession of a ctmsiderable 
store of ideas, which can only be acquired by the use of the 
external senses. The Scriptures inform us that Adam named 
" every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air," when 
brought to him. Evid^tly the names came spontaneously to 
his tongue, as a natural result of the perfect organization and 
overflowing energy of his organs of speech. We do not suppose 
that he ever used, or was conscious of possessing, a word for 
elephant^ or lion, or tree, or bird, before he saw, and seeing tried 
to natne, those objects ; or that he would have a word to express 
hve, for instance, before he had experienced that feeling, which, 
of course, implies the perception of a beloved object 

The formation of a language of gestures by a deaf-mute child 
presents phenomena which may serve to illustrate the plastic 
power of a language in its vigorous and flexible youth. A 
sprightly deaf-mute child, once accustomed to have his panto- 
mimic eflbrts received with kind interest, at the first sight of an 
elephant or a lion, will give this new animal a fitting sign-name ; 
and, at the first perception of some new feeling, or mental rela- 
tion, will devise some suitable mode of expressing it in panto- 
mime. And his signs will be intelligible to his companions, if 
of quick perceptions, and accustomed to his mode of communi-i 
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catkm> provided they have seen the same objects, and expe- 
rieneed the same foelings, though the particular combination of 
signs made use of in the new case should be quite new to them. 
Cannot we imia^e that the Creator should endow the first pair 
with a power of speech as spontaneous, and to each other as 
aelf-interpreting, as the pantomime of the deaf and dumb still is ? 
Is there any improbability in supposing that they were gifted 
with, as they needed, greater propensity to, and facility in speedi 
than is possessed by any of tiieir descendants ? 

Whatever difierences of opinion may obtain on the origin of 
language, there can be 'none that the possession or the capacity 
of acquiring a language is one of the surest teats of humanity. 
The want of a language in any adult being of admitted human 
origin, where the senses concerned in the use of language are 
not deficient, at once marks a h>w grade of idiocy. Language 
furnishes the machinery of the intellect ; it is the multipler of 
mental power, the treasury of the accumulating experience and 
reflections of the whole race, and hence is the great means of 
intellectual progress for the human race, as well as for each indi- 
vidual man. Another prerogative that distinguisthes man from 
the most sagacious of the mere animal creation, a prerogative 
yet higher than language, and hardly less universal, is religion. 
As there is no known tribe of men without an articulate language, 
80 there is hardly one without a religion, that is, without tradi- 
tiotts. more or less distinct, and having more or less sway through 
the conscience, on opinion and conduct; of a God and of a life 
beyond the grave. 

This general consent of mankind on certain fundamental 
points of religious belief, is accounted for, as we have seen is 
the case with the general prevalence of articulate speech, in two 
different ways. One class of philosophers and theologians hold^ 
that whatever knowledge on such points is possessed by nations 
on whom the light of revelation has not dawned, is derived 
through dim traditions, transmitted from the remote patriarchal 
times. Another class regard the crude notions of the heathen 
on religious subjects as the spontaneous development of man's 
religious nature ; which they hold, leads every man, or at least 
every community, at a certain stage of mental and moral devel* 
opment, to recognize a God in His works, and infer the soul's 
immortality from the instinctive horror with which we reeoil 
firom the idea of entire extinction of being« 
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The two theories have this in common, that they take for 
granted that certain elements of religious belief are natoral to 
the human mind. If man were not so constituted that a belief 
in a God and in a future life is accepted and clung to, as conso- 
nant with his nature, religious traditions could never keep sucii 
firm hold of the popular belief through countless generations. 
But when we say that the vine reaches to and twines round the 
stake, when presented to it, we do not mean that the vine can 
make its own support, or without painful and random trailings 
along the ground, reach a distant support; it but accepts the 
nearest support offered to it The hudian mind (with rare 
exceptions), instinctively accepts and clings to the great truths 
embodied in the words: God and Immortality; does it follow 
that these truths are so near and open to hnman apprehension 
that the mind, in its vague and unaided reachings forth) can dis- 
, cover and grasp them ? 

It is in this point of view that the inquiries into the notions of 
the uninstructed deaf and dumb possess the greatest interest. 
The results of these inquiries we now proceed to give. 

A series of questions as to their ideas before instruction on 
religious and other analogous subjects was recently proposed to 
the members of the three most advanced classes in the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The answers obtained 
were entirely their own, both in thoughts and in language. We 
here present a sufficient number to give a just idea of the 
whole. 

Question 1. " Had you, before instruction, any idea of a God, 
or of any being in the sky» more Wise and powerful than man ? 
Did you consider this being as benevolent and just, or as power- 
ful, cruel, and awful?" 

Answers, " Before instruction I had no conceptions with refer- 
ence to the character of God ; my grandmother and her daughter 
endeavored to instruct me, and make me understand that God 
was good and powerful, but I did not obtain any clear idea. 
They taught me in signs that the eye of God was so great that 
lie could perceivli with ease and quickness. When I learned 
the letters of the alphabet with one hand, a good lady pointed to 
some letters in a thin pamphlet, saying " God is good," but I did 
not clearly understand what this meant until the dawn of edu' 
i:atk>n beamed upon me." 



No, Sir, I had no idea of God." 
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" I thought that some one was in the sky. I feared that he 
twis powerful and wise, because he turned a grindstone, and 
made it thunder and lighten.'* ^ 

** Before I was instructed I had no idea of God, but I thought 
that some one caused thunder and lightning over the earth, which 
quaked." 

" I had no idea of any being more wise and powerful than 
man." . 

" I Kiew nothing of God. . I had no idea of considering his 
character." 

" Yes, Sir, I had an idea of God before I came to school 
During my stay at home, my mother often told me that God was 
good, but I had not much knowledge about him." 

Nothing of a being in the sky more powerful than man, was 
known to me till my brother told me through gestures that he 
was of greater strength and height than we, and put the corpse 
of a wicked man to the bottom of a hollow place and then burnt 
it; and would take a dead person possessing goodness into the 
Bky. My feelings were divided between fear of the being and 
determination to be good, so that I might be taken by him to his 
abode in the sky. On my mother's return home from a visit, 
she, being informed by him that he had taught me of the being, 
confirmed the statement." 

" I had but a very imperfect idea of God originally imprinted 
on my mind by my mother, who gave me, through signs, the 
impression that he \Vas entirely made of iron, by pointing to the 
stove round which we were sitting one Sabbath morning in 
Winter; and that he was enthroned on high, by placing herself 
in an arm-chair and touching it and pointing upward, as if some*- 
thing resembling it were elevated above the blue azure vault. 
As far as I can remember, I thought that he was more powerM 
than man, and that he Would be highly offended and extremely 
angry should I ever do anything disagreeable or offensive. Aftef 
the most intense reflection, I can hardly say whether I ever 
thought he was benevolent and just or not." 

" Before instruction, I never had any conception of Godj or of 
any being in the sky more wise and powerful than man." 

" I had, before being instructed, no idea of God, nor of any 



^ This idea, thongh less poetical, is not more nnphilosophical than the Home* 
ric notion of thunderbolts forged on Ytilcan's anyiL 
Vol. XIL No. 47. 49 
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being more wise and powerful in the sky than a man in the 
world, but I was taught in French by my nurse in Paris that 
there was such a being called ' Bieu.' I considered the being 
very crueL While I was on the wharf at Beaufort with my 
father, when quite a boy, we were waiting for the coming of a 
steam-boat It was an exceedingly hot day and we were out of 
patience. I told him that 'Dieu' was very cruel" 

** I have no recollection of having formed any idea that there 
was a Gpd, or any other being superic»r to man/' 

Extracts like the foregoing might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Thousands of deaf-mutes in Europe and America, after becom* 
ing able to give an account of their early thoughts, have been 
questioned as to their ideas of God; and their answers have 
been perfectly uniform in the point that no one of them ever 
originated the idea of a Creatcnr and Governor of the world from 
his own unaided reflections. What ideas some of them had 
attached to the word God, pointed out to them in books, were 
derived from the imperfectly understood signs of their anxious 
firiends, or from pictures. In this way, many of the deaf and 
dumb acquired the notion that there was a great and strong man 
in the sky, a being to be feared rather than loved. Others 
received from pictures the notion that the being, so often pointed 
to in the sky, was a venerable old man, with a long beard and 
flowing robes. For instance, Massieu, the celebmted pupil of 
Sicard, gave the following account of the impressions he received 
from the attempts of his parents to make known to him the 
existence and the duty of worshipping God :^ 

" My father made me make pmyers by signs, morning and 
evening. I put myself on my knees ; I joined my hands and 
moved my lips, in imitation of those who speak when they pray 
to God." 

" In my infancy I adored the heavens and not God ; I did not 
see God, I saw the heaven (the sky). When I prayed on my 
knees I thought of the heaven. I pmyed in order to make it 
descend by night upon the earth, to the end that the vegetables 
which I had planted should grow, and that the sick should be 
restored to health." 

1 Those who may wish to read in fall this interesting account of his own 
infancy by Massien, may refer to Sicard's ''Theorie des Signs," to B^bian*8 
''Journal des Sounds ^Mnets et des Ayengles" (1. 333), or to the Appendix 
to Akerly's " Elementary Exercises for the Deaf and Dumb " {New York, 1826]' 
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When asked if he gave a figure or form to this heaven, Mas* 
sieu rofdied: '<My father had shown me a large statue in a 
ehnroh in my country; it represented an old man with a long 
beaxd; he held a globe in his hand; I believed that he dwelt 
beyond the snn." Massien farther relates that he felt joy when 
his prayers were answered to his wishes ; and, on the contrary, 
was accustomed to threaten heaven with angry gestures when he 
•»w> that hail destroyed the crops, or his parents continued sick. 

It shonUL be undeistood that the fkUure of so many anxious 
parents and rdatives of uneducated mutes to impart to these 
imfortunates any correct or consoling ideas on religious subjects, 
is owing, not to any want of adaptation in the language of get- 
tnies Hot the communication of wnch ideas, but to their own want 
of skitt in ite use. As it exists in oor institutions, this Haiguage 
is fully adequate to the dear and vivid expresaioa of religions 

QrnMim 2. Had yon any idea that the worid was created; 
diat some wise and powerfal being made plants, animals, men, 
and aU things?'' 

Did you ever tfy to reflect about the origin of the worid aad 
its inhabitants?" 

Annoers. " I had no idea tiu^ it was created by the word of 
God, and never thought of the origin of the workL.** 

No, I bad no idea aboal it I did not think of the first 
inhabitants of the world/' 

** I had no idea of th« creation of thie world, and that plants, 
animals, and all things^ and men wore made — No, Sir." 

" I did not Imow that it was oreated, but I felt as if it existed. 
I thought that plants, animals, men, and all things made them* 
selvea No, I never endeavored to reflect about the origin of 
the xvorld and its inhabitants." 

It was my opinion that the sun created the world, and all 
things, and animals, and the fieurmers caused tiie plants and vege- 
tables to grow np. I never tried to reflect abont the ori^ of 
the inhabitants." 

I cannot recollect anything of what I thought with regard to 
the manner in which the world, and plants, animals, men, and all 

^ The mde uid ancaltiTated dialects of gestures generally serve only to recall 
ideas with which hoth parties are already fiuniliar. It requires an improved 
dialect, and a master in its uses to impart new ideas, especially if elevated and 
faitriealt. 
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things were made. To the best of my recollectioii, I nev^^taed 
to reflect about the origin of the worid and its inhabitanfti^ • 

** My ideas of the creation of the world, plants and other things 
were enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, till my dormant 
faculties were enlightened by the dawn of education when I 
came into the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb." 

" I had no idea at aU that the world was created, or that some 
wise and powerful being made plants, animals, men, and all 
things, as I thought they had ever been and would ever be in 
existence, and that the world was an endless level plain. It is 
impossible for me to assert whether I had ever tried to reflect 
about the origin of the world and its inhabitants." 

No, Sir ; I thought that some animals came from the south to 
this country where they staid till the winter, when tiiey flew 
away to the south, but some animals were bom here. I bdieved 
that some great things raised themselves. I did not know that 
God made plants, but persons gathered some in the fall and kept 
them till spring, when they planted seeds in the earth. The 
seeds grew up by the influence of the water which some women 
poured upon them. I tried to think (about the origin of the 
world and its inhabitants) but could not do it I thought that 
the inhabitants came from the s<mth." 

The writer of the last cited answer, it will be seen, was the 
only one that ''tried to think" about the origin of the world and 
of its inhabitants. It is worthy of remark that her education did 
not begin till she had attained the age of fifteen, and she had 
thus more time before instruction to " try to think," or to attempt 
to make origiiml theories, than most of the others whose answers 
are given above, who generally came to school at eleven or 
twelve, or even earlier. With deaf-mute children, unless their 
friends are skilled in the language of signs,.the reflective powers 
usually develop much more slowly than with children who hear; 
because the possession of signs for those ideas that are beyond 
the sphere of direct' intuition, and the exercise of the faculties 
by intercourse with other minds, are necessary to any consider- 
able development of those powers. The dialect whidi a deaf- 
mute, with the assistance of his relations and playmates, invents 
to serve for necessary and simple communications, is usually too 
meagre, imperfect, and often ambiguous, to favor the develop- 
ment of the higher intellectual faculties. And if these faculties 
are slowly and imperfectly developed, we should rationally 
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expect, what appears to be the fact, that few, if any, of these 
unfortunate children seem ever to have reflected on the origin 
of the universe, or on the necessity of a First Cause for the phe- 
nomena of nature. As one of them expresses it, they " thought 
it was natural'' that the world should be as it is. Some even 
fancied that those whom they saw to be old, had ever been so, 
hOtd that they themselves would ever remain children. Those 
who had learned, by observation and testimony, the general law 
of progress from infancy to old age, supposed, if they attempted 
to think on the subject at all, that there had been an endless 
series of generations. But probably there' are vexy few unin- 
•lru<^ed deaf-mute children of ten or twelve who have reached 
such a point of intellectual development as even this idea impli^. 
At least, we do not recall more than one case in which a deaf- 
mute has professed to have had such an idea, and his recollec- 
tions did not seem to be clear.^ It is much easier to give to a 
deaf-mute, by means of rude and imperfect signs, the idea that 
there is some powerful being in the sky, than to explain or even 
hint that this being made the world.^ Hence it is Uiat very few 
deaf-mutes liave ever acquired, either from their own reflections 
or from the imperfect signs of their friends, any idea of the crea- 
tion of the world, or even of the plants and animals on its sur- 
&ce. Nor need this surprise us when we reflect that the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity had not mastered this great idea. 
Ovid, writing in the learned and polished time^ of Augustus, 
expressed the popular belief of his time in the theory, that all 
things were produced by the due union of heat and moisture.' 

Many deaf-mutes, however, whether from their own medita- 
tions or fwm misunderstanding the signs of their friends, have 
acquired child-like ideas respecting the causes of certain natural 
phenomena; such as rain, thunder, and the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies. Quite a number supposed that there were men in 
the sky, who, at certain times, made themselves busy in pouring 



^ " / beUeve I ased to think that this world stood itself always, and that the 

people, too, were descended from generation to generation without origin." » 
Twenty-second Report, American Asylums (1838), p. 17. 

3 " When I saw a large stone, I asked a friend of mine how it came. She 
pointed to heaven, ))nt I did not know what it meant." — lb. p. 14. 
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down water and firing guns. The notions of deaf-mutes on such 
matters are often amusing enough, but when not derived from a 
misconception of the signs of their friends,* are evidently foTrmed 
in a spirit of analogy, which, indeed, has a great efiect on the 
formation of their language of gestures. Where there is a resem- 
blance in effects, they naturally suppose a resemblance in causes. 
An English deaf-mute boy,^ observing that he could raise quite 
a strong wind with his mother's bellows, naturally concluded 
that the wind that sometimes blew oS his cap in the street came 
from the mouth of a gigantic bellows. Neither does it seem that 
this belief was troubled by his inability to find the operator or 
the location of this bellows, for to one whose observation was so 
limited, and who could learn so little of the world beyond it from 
the testimony of others, the region beyond a circle of a few miles» 
was as wholly unknown, and as open to the occupancy of imagi- 
nary giants and engines, and other figments the imagination, 
as was ever the land of the Cimmerians to the Greeks, or the 
Fairy Land to the popular belief of the Middle Ages. Similar 
to this was the notion already given, of a girl who seems to have 
imagined that the plants which spring up annually in the fields 
and woods were, hke those in her mother's garden, planted and 
watered by "some women;" an infantile conception in which, 
however, may be traced the first germ of the old Greek notions 
respecting nymphs and dryads. 

A few more of these infantile attempts to account for the phe- 
nomena of nature, may be acceptable to the reader. One lad>, 
struck with the similarity between flour falling in a mill, and 
snow falling from the clouds, concluded that snow was ground 
out of a mill in the sky. Others supposed that the men with 
whom their imaginations, or their misconceptions of the signs of 
their friends, had peopled the sky, brought up water from the 
rivers,, ov from some large neighboring sound or lake, and dashed 
it about from pails or tubs, through holes in the heavenly vault 
The more general belief, however, seems to have been, that 
there was a great store of rain and snow in the sky, a matter no 
more to be wondered at than the abundance of earth and water 



1 One girl, probably from misund^erstandiDg the signs of her fidends,. had ixa- 
bibed the idea that the priest made raiii. 

* " A Voice from the Drab," by W. Sleight of Brighton. Other deaf-mutes 
say they fancied the wmd was blown from; the mouth of some unseen hein^^ 
This notion may hare been derived from pietuxes.. 
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below. Some supposed thunder and lightning to be the dis- 
charges of guns or cannon in the sky ; a notion the converse of 
that well-known one of the savages who, when they first met in 
battle a European armed with a musket, believed they had en- 
countered a God, armed with thunder and lightning. Others say 
that they believed lightning to be struck from the sky with iron 
bars, a fancy rather more difficult to account for than the other, 
though they had doubtless remarked the sparks struck by iron 
from stone. 

In answer to the question whether they had any idea how the 
sun, moon, and st^ were upheld in the sky, the uniform reply 
was, that they had never thought about it It seems as natural 
to children that these bodies should keep their places above us» 
as that the clouds or the sky itself should. One lad had imag- 
ined a hole through the earth by which the sun could find a 
passage back to the east Others supposed that after setting, 
he continued his journey round under the northern horizon to the 
east again. There were even some who supposed that a new 
sun rose every morning, and was extinguished at night ! 

They all believed, of course, that the earth was fiat No one 
will wonder at this, for there are still many people, possessed of 
the advantages of speech and hearing, who on this point have 
not yielded the testimony of their eyes to the demonstrations of 
science. 

The stars, in the view of many, were candles or lamps, lighted 
every evening for their own convenience by the inhabitants of 
the sky ; a notion very natural to those who had had opportuni- 
ties of watching the regular lighting, at night, of the street-lamps 
of a city. The moon was, to most of those whose answers are 
before us, an object of greater interest than any others of the 
heavenly bodies. One imaginative girl fancied that she recog- 
nized in the moon the pale but kind face of a deceased friend. 
Others thought that she continually followed them and watched 
their actions, moving some to " make saucy faces at her," and 
others to run and hide themselves in the fear that she would 
seize and cruelly treat them.^ These were, probably, only mo- 

1 A papil of the Hartford School wrote : " I had some faint idea that there 
was one in the moon who looked on erery one of ns, and would take anj one 
that was angry or bad in some ways to his prison for life." — Twehty-second 
Beport, American Asylnm, p. 14. Other deaf-mates have related similar fan- 
cies of their early years. 
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mentary fancies. The greater number looked on the moon with 
pleasure, or at least without dread. Some say they believed 
she loved them. 

The answers of some of them, from their imperfect command 
of language, probably express more than they intended ; and, in 
several cases, their recollections of the ideas they had before 
instruction nlay have become mixed up with, or colored by, the 
ideas they have acquired since. It is difficult to judge how 
much the girl meant who professes to have had an opinion that 
" the sun created the world," and the difficulty is not diminished 
by the incoherency of the different parts of her statement She 
may have observed that the sun caused the annual disappear- 
ance of snow and return of animal and vegetable life. 

The answers to the question : " Had you any idea of the exist- 
ence of the soul, as something distinct from the body, and which 
might be separated from it?" were so uniformly in tfie negative, 
that it is unnecessary to quote more than two or three, e. g. ** No 
Sir, I had no idea of the soul." " I had not the least notion of 
the existence of the soul." " I had no understanding of the 
existence of the soul; but now I understand that the soul exists 
in every person, and when death seizes them the soul is imme- 
diately separated from it" [the body]. The replies of pupils of 
the American Asylum to a similar question were to the same 
effect One of them will serve as a specimen of the whole. 
" I had not any idea of my own soul nor of any spirit what- 
ever." 

It is remarkable that only one out of more than forty whose 
statements are before us, seems to have imbibed any of the pop- 
ular superstitions respecting ghosts. If the misfortune of the 
deaf and dumb prevents them from learning much truth, it also 
protects them in most cases from receiving those early impres- 
sions of superstitious terror and folly which it is often so difficult 
to get rid of in later life. 

Question 8. " What were your thoughts and feelings on the 
subject of death? Did you know that you must yourself die?'* 

Answers. " I had terrible dreams about death, which stimulated 
me to take some possible means to save my life from being 
destroyed, by hiding myself under the ground." 

" I cannot recollect that I thought I must die myself" 

" I had always regarded death with painful terror and super- 
stition ; it seemed to me an unnatural and ghastly thing, and a 
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sort of punishment inflicted on bad human beings. I did not 
know that I must die like others, nor that all must die.'' 

I considered death as an unpleasant subject of reflection, 
and hated it firom the bottom of my heart, but could not help 
dreadful reflection on it whenever I saw man or animal die. I 
knew it wias the extinction of human, as well as animal life, but 
had no idea that all men, animals and vegetables must come to 
an end4 When I saw men and animals die, I had no feelings 
of sympathy toward them, as I usually thought they were killed 
by taking things that were destru(itive to life, and was so much 
afraid of it [death] that I formed a resolution to defend myself 
against its baleful efiects, expecting never to be its victim in all 
my Ufa." 

My thoughts were that a person would never appear in life 
after hiis death. I was afiraid of death. I did not think we must 
all die. I had an idea that J should possibly die." 

"I thought death awful and terriUe, and my feelings on it 
were great and painful I guess that I had thought that I 
myself must die.'' 

"I often saw the old people failing till they died and were 
buried in the grave, but I did not fear it, because I would not 
die like them." 

I really ^ew that I should myself die, as my dear friend 
Mrs. S. R. D. oftjsn told me by the signs that I should die, and 
would be taken firom the grave to be in a happy place up where 
she pointed with her hand ; but I knew nothing about God and 
heaven." 

" I did not know, but I cherished the hope that I was not 
appointed to be caught by sickness or death. I did not knoV 
that I myself must die." 

" Yes, Sir, I thought that death was God and I knew that I 
would die, but I was in a deeply fearful sorrowful manner in 
which I thought I should never see my parents hereafter." 

" Before I came to be educated, the subject of death affected 
my thoughts and feelings. I considered it to be the most dan* 
gerous of all calamities, and sometimes dreaded it I generally 
thought that I should never die, but live for eternity." 

From these extracts, and similar ones might be indefinitely 
multiplied, it will be seen that to most of the uneducated deaf 
and dumb, death is truly the king of terrors. Those who had 
not been taught the contrary by the signs of their friends, cher* 
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ished the belief that they could evade the power of death, and 
live on forever. We have heard of a lad who, having observed 
that people who died had taken medicine, resolved to abstain 
from medicine, as well as other hurtful things ; and it might in 
some cases be well if those who are not deaf and dumb were 
equally prudent^ Other deaf-mutes are recorded to have been 
anwiUing to betake themselves to th^ beds, when unwell, from 
having observed that those sick persons who kept their beds 
generally died. 

Other deaf-mute children, of less experience, or of a happier 
temperament, profess to have had, or at least to be able to recol* 
lect, no thoughts or feelings on the subject of death. Some 
state that all that troubled them at the sight of a corpse, was the 
weeping of those around them. 

To the question whether they were ever led by dreaming of a 
deceased person to suppose that that person, though dead and 
buried, yet lived, .thought, and felt somewhere ; the general reply 
was, that they recollected no such dreams. A few recollected 
having dreamed of the death of friends whom on awaking they 
found alive. 

So far a% we can learn from their statements, none of the deaf 
and dumb have originated the idea of the existence of the soul 
after death, in a state separate from the body ; and it is only in 
rare cases that the^r friends have had skill in the language of 
gestures to impart to them any correct notions on that point 
The attempts made for this end by many anxious parents, have 
at most given the child-like idea that the dead are taken from 
their gmves bodily into the sky ; or are bodily thrown into a fire. 
liC'e have seen that one lad derived from his brother's signs the 
idea that the corpse of a wicked person was burned in a hollow 
place." Of a like chamcter were the early impressions of certain 
German deaf-mutes, recorded by one of their number, O. F. 
Elruse of Schleswig, that the bodies of the good remain uncor* 
rupted in the grave, where they only slumber to be hereafter 
awakened; while those of the wicked rot and become the prey 
of worms. It is easy to understand that children, who have 

1 A pnpU of the Hartford School had formed the notion that A doctor wished 
to gire poison to sick persons that thej might die." The reader will recollect 
that savage tribes hare at times risen in fury and murdered missionaries, because 
the sick to whom thej had given medicine had died. A dreadful tragedy of this 
kind was enacted in Oregon, in November, 1.847. 
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nevef seen a corpse except in the brief interval between death 
i»id burial^ may suppose that the dead only sleep in the grave* 
One of the pupils of the New York Institution had been haunted 
by the terrible idea that, should she die and be buried, she might 
awaJke in the grave, and* would be Unable to call for help. Kruse 
describes the shock to his feelings when he first, by seeing a 
skeleton) came to know that the body returns to dust in the 
grave* 

Question 10. ''What did you think when you saw people 
assemble at church every seventh day? or when you attended 
family prayer?*' 

Answers, ** I could not understand what it meant." 

" I often thought why people assembled at church every Sab< 
bath-day, but I did not know what they did so'' [i. e. for what 
reason]. *' I never attended family prayer, only prayer-meeting/' 

" I dont recollect" (Several answer to this efiect) 

" I do not know what I thought/' (This also was the answer 
of several.) 

" I often saw people assemble at church, but I did not knoW 
what it meant" 

" I did not think about the church before any one taught me.'^ 

" I thought people were fond of attending on church, but I did 
not know why they used to have family prayer." 

*' I thought that they loved to read the Bible, and to hear theit v 
jnreacher speaking, but I did not understand why family prayer 
was attended." 

*' I assure you that I had no thought of the people's assem*" 
blage at the church as if a stone were in my head." 

" I thought that the people were in the church to worship the 
deirgymarf of the highest dignity and splendor." 

*' I thought that the people assembled at the church With great 
pleasure in studying various branches of knowledge^ and thought 
that the family played*" 

"I thought that there was a Sabbath in the heaven eter^ 
seventh day while the people were assembled at church,- because 
my mother pointed her fingers to the sky and held up her hands 
on each side of her head when I refused to go to church." 

" It seemed strange to see the people assembled at church on 
Sunday, and to see them read their prayer-books, but I did not 
know to whom they prayed. I did not attend the family prayer^ 
but when I was quite a boy I used to go to a Catholic^ church 
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with my nurse, and saw the people ; but I remember I was fall 
of mischief" (This is the boy who told his father that " Dieu" 
was very cruel.) 

From the above extracts it will be seen, that most of the deaf 
and dumb before instruction never had any ideas whatever of 
the object of public or private worship, some probably taking the 
weekly assemblage at church as being as much a matter of course 
as any other periodical event ; while others, if they tried to think 
about it, only added it to the long list of human actions which, in 
their darkened state, were incomprehensible to them. One or 
two seem to have made rather a shrewd guess at the secret 
motives of some outward professors when they considered public 
worship as a recreation, and family prayer as a play ; and the 
idea of another, that people met to worship or to do honor to the 
dei^man, might in some cases be warranted by the fact Only 
one bright lad seems to have connected anything like rehgious 
ideas with pubUc worship. His mother's signs gave him the 
impression that men met on the seventh day on earth because 
the people in heaven, or in the sky, did the same. 

To the same purport as the foregoing, on all the points we 
have considered, is the testimony of many other deaf-mutes as 
well in Europe as in America. Nor have we ever heard of any 
well authenticated case of a deaf-mute who gained any correct 
ideas on religious subjects by his own unaided powers of obser- 
vation and reflection. There are some who, having been able 
to hear and speak in childhood, have retained, after becoming 
deaf, the knowledge of God, the soul, and the life to come, pre- 
viously acquired ; and, in very rare cases, tolerably correct ideas 
on such subjects have been imparted to an uneducated deaf 
child by a friend remarkably expert in the language olf gestures 
But we feel authorized by the evidence before us to deny that 
toy deaf-mute has given evidence of having any innate or self* 
originating ideas of a Supreme Being to whom love and obe* 
dience Were due ; of a Creator, or a Superintending Providence, 
of spiritual existences, or of a future state of rewards and punish* 
tnents. On this point we will quote the testimony of two or 
three eminent teachers, out of many that might be cited. The 
late excellent Thomas H. Gallaudet, the father of deaf-mute 
instruction in America, thus expresses himself: " I do not think 
it possible to produce the instance of a deaf-mute, from birth, 
"Who, without instruction on the subject from some friend^ or at some 
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wutkuUon far his benefit, has originated, from his own reflections, 
the idea of a Creator and moral Governor of the world, or who 
has formed any notions of the immateriality and immortality of 
his own souL" ^ 

Equally decided is the testimony of the Rev. W. W. Turner, 
the present Principal of the American Asylum : " It avails Uttle 
to theorize on questions of this nature, or to show by a process 
of reasoning) what the human mind can or cannot apprehend. 
The fact is simply this : The most intelligent deaf*mutes, after 
a careful inquiry made at difierent stages of their education, 
Unifbrmly testify that they neVer had any idea of a God, or of 
their own soul, previous to instruction; that they either had 
never thought on the subject, or if they had, concluded that all 
things had ever been; and that death was the termination of 
existence." 

And Mr. A. B. Hutton, the estimable Principal of the Phila- 
delphia Institution, bears this testimony : " In the whole course 
of my sixteen years* experience in the instruction of deaf-mutes, 
I have never found any evidence for believing that the deaf and 
dumb from birth, possessed before instruction any idea of a spir- 
itual. Supreme Being, who created and governs everything 
around us, the idea of God. 1 have observed that many have 
crude notions of a being like a man whom they conceived as 
dwelling in the sky, of great size, age> and muscular power, who 
possessed cannon to thunder with, and soldiers to flash powder 
for lightning, and lamps for stars ; but even these conceptions 
they have referred to pictures and the signs of their friends as 
their source/' 

The testimony of European teachers is not less decisive thwi 
that of the Americans. As one of the most favorable to the * 
intellectual and moral capacity of the uninstructed deaf and 
dumb) we will cite M. Berthier^ himself a deaf-mute, and for ' 
many years a distinguished professor in the Institution of Paris* 
In one of his letters (as quoted by the Abb^' Montaigne), he says : 
" It is possible that some deaf*mutes may attribute certain effects, 
a^ storms, wind, and hail> to a certain cause, and may figure to 
themselves one or more extraordinary beings commanding the 
rain, the hghtning, and other natural phenomena ; but a deaf and 



1 This testimony of Messrs; Gallaadet, Turner, and Hutton is cited from th« 
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vague and confused, of a superior existence, whom it is his daty 
to love, revere, and obey, and to whom he must give u aocoont 
of his thoughts and of his actions."^ 

1 The Abb*^ Montaigne, in his Becherches snr lea ConnoiBsances inteUec* 
tnalles des Sonrds-Muets, consid^r^ par rapport a V administration des Sacre* 
mens,^ cites the testimony of many eminent European teachers, who, so far from 
supposing ^t the nninstmcted deaf and dumb could haye anj idea of a Oreator, 
or of their moral responsibility to a superior being, considered them as hardlj 
superior, intellectually and morally, to animals or to idiots. Thif judgment ia 
much too serere. Either those teachers must haye expressed such opinions be- 
fore they had made due inquiry into the condition of the uneducated deaf and 
dumb ; or they must hare taken, as a general rule, some exceptional cases of 
deaf-mutes who had been neglected and thrust out of society. 

B^ian, who was intimately and thoron^y aoquiuated wUh the language and 
character of the deaf and dumb, says : " The greater number of the deaf and 
dumb had, already before instruction, the idea, I will not say of a first cause, a 
notion too complicated for the feebleness of theur intellect, but that of a sorereign 
being. They fdl hare, if not the idea, at least the sentiment, of good and eyiL** 
And we agree with him on both points, except that, a» we haye shown, thair 
ideas of a powerful being in the sky are in all oasea» ao far as we hm any eyi- 
dence, deriyed from the signs of their friends. 

The Abb^ Montaigne, holding with Bonald, that "Language Is the necessary 
{nstrument of eyery intellectual operation, and the means of eyery moral exist- 
ence," and that Words are indispensable to moral ideas," naturally condudea 
that uninstructed deaf-mutes should not be admitted to any of the saeramenta, 
except those (as bi4>tism) which are ordinarily administered to infiuits ; and ha 
supports his yiews by the authority, among other names eminent in the Catholic 
church, of St Augustine, who says (lib. IIL contra Julianum, cap. IV.) of the 
deaf from buth : " Quod yitiam etiam ipsam impedit fidem ; nam surdus natna 
Bttaras, quibns lectis fidem concipiat, discere non potest." 

Though one of the most yenerated of the fathers has thus pronounced fiuth 
impossible to those who coold neither hear nor read the word, yet many Catholic 
priests haye endeayored to instruct deaf-mutes in the dogmas of their religion by 
means of signs and pictures : and haye thought the results authorized their ad- 
mission to the sacraments. In many cases, probably, they haye deceiyed them- 
selyes, as to the clearness with which their instructions were comprehended; 
still their beneyolence is praiseworthy , and the possibility of communicating the 
most eleyated moral and 'religions ideas by means of the language of gesUues 
will be questioned only by those who are ignorant of the power of that language. 
Indeed, if religious instruction must be deferred till it could be fully compre- 
hended in words alone, it would become hopeless for a large proportion of the 
deaf and dumb. Many there are who leaye our institutions with a yery imper- 
fect knowledge of written language, but, notwithstanding, well instructed in the 
leading truths of religion. 

The legitimate and indeed ayowed conclusion from the Abb^s doctrines is, 
that deaf-mutes who cannot read and write, can haye no moral sense, and must 
be classed with infants and idiots, who, being incapable of sin themselyes, and 
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In opposition to sU {his mass of testimony, may be cited *the 
merdy speculative opuuon of Degerande,^ that, since the deaf- 
mute possesses the like powers of observation and reflection 
with other men, he is capaUe, time and opportunity being 
^canted to th^ development of his faculties, of arriving at the 
cofLoeption of a supreme power, an intelligence that has right 
to our gratkude," and of divining that the worship he witnesses 
is offered ta such a being ; and the assertion of Dr. Howe, that 
his favorite blind and deaf-mute pupil, Laum Bridgman, aloiie 
and unguided sought God, and found him in the Creator." 

If we admit, for tha argument's sake, the abstract possibility 
that a deaf-mute may, by the independent exercise of his owa 
faculties) attain the conception of a Creator, to whom gratitude 
and obedience are due ; still we must observe that the intellec- 
tual development implied in such an achievement of the refleo* 
tive powecsi is quite incredible* unless we suppose the possession 
of a lao^age, whether of wosds or gestures ; ^ and the possesstcm 
of a hmgunge mecessaiily implies both a power and a long habit 
of communicating with other minds. The deaf-mute who pos^ 
sesses the intellectual ability to trace the Creator in his works^ 
nmst, theKcfore, possess a corresponding ability to converse with 
his fellows, and, in a Christian land, unless we suppose a general 
CQEspinusy to keep him ia ignorance, he can hardly possess this 
ability witiiout beconmg acquainted with the prevalent belief, 
long befove he is able to work out« theology for himself. 



iienoe only bearisg the taint of the original sin, which, accorcUng to the ^«ffi*f^ 
flEdth, baptism washes away, are «ayed without religions instruction, if thej have 
been baptized. In Italj, these oonclasions have been carried oat to a point 
which probably onr Abbtf would not sanction ; some Italians having opposed the 
instniction of deaf-mutes on ^e ground that, if uninstmcted. not being moraUy 
•ceountsble, their talTatiui wae oertahi, whereas, if instructed, they would be- 
oome morally accountable, and might incur, by their own sins, damnation. 
Alas for the happiness of mankind when superstition opposes by such arguments 
the efforts of benevolence to sweeten their bitter lot of ignorance and affliction ! 

^ De FEducation des Sourds-Muets de Naissance (Paris, 1827), Tome I. pp. 
99,93. 

s J>f. H0we Bays (fiepoart for IMS, p. 95) : The intellect cannot be developed 
vnless aU the modifications thought have some sign, by which they can be 
recalled. Hence men are compelled by a kind of inward force to form lan- 
guages, and they do form them under all and every circumstance.^* We think, 
however, diat, with the uneducated deaf and dumb, the development of the intel- 
leet is usoaUy so me w hat in advance of the i^iltty to communicato with others ; 
but by no means snfficieiitly so to affect the present aigument. 
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And, in spite of Dr. Howe's assertion, which, indeed, he qnali- 
fies as "to the best of his knowledge and belief,"* we doubt if 
(Ms was not, in a good measure, the case with Laura Bridgman. 
Her eminent teacher wished in her case to carry out a favorite 
theory, that the spontaneous development of man's religious 
nature would lead the creature to a correct knowledge of the 
Creator. She had been several years under instruction, and had 
acquired a fair intellectual development, and, for a d&f-mute, a 
very considerable command of language, before her teacher 
made any efibrt to lead her thoughts to religious subjects.* He 
then found that, having attained an acquaintance with the 
extent of human creative power," she seemed conscious of "the 
necessity of superhuman power for the explanation of a thousand 
daily recurring phenomena." But is it not at least full as prob- 
able that she had unconsciously imbibed the idea of a Creator 
from her free communications, every day and almost every hour 
of the day for years, with a whole school of intelligent and well- 
taught blind girls ? The statement that Laura " by herself con- 
ceived the existence of God," first appears, if we mistake not, in 
Dr. Howe's Report for 1845.* In his Report for 1843, two years 
earlier, he says of Laura, then in her fifth year of instruction : 
" The various attempts which I have made during the year to 
lead her thoughts to God, and spiritual affairs, have been, for the 
most part, forced upon me by her questions, which I am sure 
were prompted by expressions dropped carelessly by othm; 
such as God, Heaven, Soul, etc., and about which she would 
afterwards ask me."* In the interval between the writing of 
these two statements, the Doctor had been absent more than a 
year in Europe. Is not there here room to suppose that, between 
zeal for a favorite theory, and just pride in the remarkable pow- 
ers of his pupil, he may have overlooked the possibility, nay, the 
probability, of her having acquired, in familiar conversation, 
hints, at least, of truths which he supposed to be discoveries of 
her unaided intellect? 

However this may be, we hold that to expect that children in 
general, deaf-mute or not, will, by their own unaided reflections, 
acquire correct ideas of God and immortality, because some child 
of very uncommon mental power and activity is supposed to have 
done so, is about as rational as to expect that every boy who 



1 Report for 1850, p. 65. * P. 29. • Report for 1843, p. 37. 
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plays with a pair of compasses may out of his own head con- 
struct thirty-two of the first problems in Euclid, because Pascal 
is said to have done so. Tell a bright youth that the three axigles 
jrfa triangle are equal to two right angles, or that a right angled 
trimgle the square of the hypothemise equals the sum of the squares 
^qf ike Jeg^s, and, with some previous training and preparation, he 
fiiay be able to construct an original demonstration; but how 
many out of a thousand, or even a milUon, if launched without 
a chart upon the sea of geometry, will make the independent 
discovery of these propositions ? 

Even to the mighty ones of our race, the Confuciuses, the 
Zoroasters, the Platos, can hardly be conceded the ability, un- 
aide4 by direct revelation, to form just and ennobling conceptions 
of the Most High, and of man's destiny. With the great mass 
.of mankind, their religious nature suffices to enable them to 
receive, and understand, and cling to a rehgiop, but not unaided 
to make one ; at least, one that can be, by the most liberal Chris- 
tian, supposed acceptable to the Creator; else how shall we 
account for the gross and unworthy conceptions of God prevalent 
not only among nearly all rude tribes, but even among the most 
polished people of antiquity ? It may, indeed, be said that the 
reverence imbibed in childhood for the faith of their fathers, 
prevented them from developing a more mtional belief, but this 
.aigament only removes the difficulty a step further back. And, 
moreover, there are examples, rare it is true, of tribes not wholly 
.destitute of intellectual power, and having at least a language 
far more precise and copious than is possessed by most unedu- 
cated deaf-mutes, who yet seem as utterly destitute of religious 
ideas as we have shown the latter to be. The devoted mission- 
ary Mofiat testifies that, when he preached the existence of God 
and the immortidity of the soul to the barbarous tribes of the 
Griquas and Bechuanas in South Africa, he was heard with an 
am^t^ment that found vent in bursts of deafening laughter. 
Such things had never, even in a shadow of tradition, been heard 
of among them. According to their views, death is nothing less 
than an annihilation, and they never for a moment allow their 
thoughts to dwell on it 

Whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the abihty 
of man to form for himself a religion not altogether repugnant to 
reason, or in some essential points, to revelation ; there is unfor- 
jtonately no question as to his abiUty, and his strong propensity 
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too, to materialize rather than spiritualize, the object of his wor- 
ship ; to make his God a being of terror and wrath rather than of 
love ; of partiality to himself, rather than of equal justice to all 
men ; and rather to transplant to his hoped-for heaven the sen- 
sual joys of this world than to look forward to spiritual or even 
intellectual enjoyment in another life. Reasoning from these 
well-known traits of humanity, we find it much easier to believe 
that what dim glimpses of rehgious truth are found among 
heathen tribes, are vestiges of a purer belief held by their remote 
ancestors, than that any just and ennobling religious conceptions 
have spontaneously been developed among such tribes. 

This subject has an important practical application. The 
American instructors of the deaf and dumb have held it to be 
their duty to begin the rehgious instruction of their pupils at the 
eariiest practical stage of their education ; that is to say, within 
the first few months or even weeks. Dr. Howe considered it 
his duty to defer any instruction to Laura Bridgman on such 
subjects as God and the Soul, to the fifth year of her instruction, 
and then it was forced upon him by her having picked up notions 
on such subjects in casual conversations. His reasons we sup- 
pose were, that such ideas should not be presented till the pupil 
has attained a stage of intellectual development that will enable 
him fully to comprehend them, and that he should even rather be 
led to make such ideas his own by right of discovery, than to have 
them presented as dogmas which he must accept Much of this 
difference of practice is to be ascribed to the difference of circum- 
stances, and of plans of instruction. On Dr. Howe's plan, per- 
haps the best which the peculiar case he had to deal with 
admitted, he had no means of intellectual intercourse with his 
pupil, and the pupil no means of intellectual development except 
by a language of words, the acquisition of which, for deaf-mutes, 
is always slow and laborious. On the system prevailing in our 
institutions for the deaf and dumb, the teacher can, at a very 
eariy stage of instruction, reach the understanding, the heart, and 
the conscience of his pupil through the latter's own language of 
pantomime. And when the deaf-mute pupil first finds himself 
in a community where every one talks his own language, in an 
improved dialect, the development of his hitherto dormant fkcul- 
ties makes as much progress in a few months as it probably 
would in as many years were he rigorously confined to words, 
written or spelled on his fingers, as the signs of ideas, and the 
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means of social intercourse. This prefetence for signs, indeed, 
sometimes causes our pupils to neglect and forget words ; still 
the use of signs has great and positive advantages as a means 
(not, as some have strangely supposed, ian end) of instruction. 

It is this ability which, if our pupils do not bring to school 
with them, they very soon acquire, to converse on intellectual 
and moral subjects in the language of gestures, that enables us 
to begin their religious instruction so early. The teacher, in a 
numerous class of newly arrived deaf-mutes, is almost precisely 
in the condition of a missionary to some tribe of heathens. He 
must first learn their language, and after seek to make it better 
adapted to the communication of spiritual ideas, but he need not 
and does not defer the preaching of the Gospel till they can 
leam his own language. 

Moreover, in a numerous class, early religious instruction is 
necessary to moral control over the pupils. The uneducated 
deaf and dumb, if they have no religious ideas, still have a moral 
sense, a sense of right and wrong, as regards the relations of 
property, ai^ certain other important checks on the animal pro- 
pensities. But this moral sense, unsustained by any feeling of 
accountability to an almighty, just, and omniscient God, is at 
best, sreak and dim. And there are not wanting those among 
them in whom the moral sentiments have been designedly per- 
verted by vicious associates. When the teacher has to deal 
with but one or two pupils, and can guard against evil commu- 
nications, watchfulness and cojprect example may be sufficient to 
preserve or restore moral punty, till the time comes when the 
teacher may think his pupil intellectually ripe for the reception 
of doctrines that may supply higher motives to virtue. But in 
the case of a whole community, some of the members of which, 
there is reason to fear, may be already corrupt, there is an evi- 
dent necessity to invoke, at the earliest possible period, that 
consciousness of God's all-seeing eye, and wholesome fear of 
his sure, if slow, justice, by which men in geneml are restrained 
from gross transgressians. And the facts and reasonings pre- 
sented in this Article tend to show that this plan, not the less a 
sound one we conceive because sanctioned by the practice of 
the wise and pious for so many centuries, is, also, in most cases, 
the sure one. Deaf-mutes readily accept religious truths offered 
to their yet unprejudiced belief. We have no satisfactory evi- 
dence that any of them, even after considerable mental culture. 
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have, in their own vague seekings for the causes of things and 
the future destiny of man, attained unaided the truth. If we 
leave them uninstructed on such points till the latter part of an 
ordinary course of instruction, not a few may be taken from our 
care before that important part of education is reached; and 
those who remain to the end will be in danger of picking up, by 
leading and conversation, false and absurd notions, which it may 
be difficult afterward to eradicate. 

Another cogent considemtion, in favor of the early inculcation 
of religious tnith, is found in its influence on the development 
of character. We do not consider religion as merely some higher 
science, to be reserved to the closing years of education, — the 
capital which is to crown the column. On the contrary, we hold 
to the good old belief, that children should be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; that the precept of Moses 
is still applicable : Command your children to observe to do all 
the words of this law ; for it is not a vain thing for you, because 
it is your life/' ^ We cannot leave our children ignorant of the 
observance of public and private worship, and wo^ld not if we 
could. And we must either leave them to suppose that they 
aare a mere recreation or a " play," or we must teach them that 
these observances have a deep and solemn significance. , 

History teaches us that the religion of a nation influences the 
formation and development of the national character. The na- 
tions of Europe and America are not Christian because they are 
the most enlightened races of mankind, but they are the most 
enlightened because they are C^stian. As with a race so with 
an individual. A pure and elevated religious faith,* either origi- 
nally accepted through the evidence of miracles, and from its 
own excellency, or impressed by parental teaching in infancy, 
tends to purify and elevate the individual as well as the national 
character. When the Divine law is made the rule of conscience, 
the tone of private and public morals is higher, and there are 
stronger safeguards against secret transgressions than when the 
formation of the moral character is left the natural develop- 
ment of a happy constitution of the moral sentiments. May the 
tio^ come when no child in the world, whether deaf-mute or not, 
shall grow up without knowledge of his Creator. 



1 Deat 32: 46, 47. 
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ARTICLE VI. 



THE SONG OP DEBORAH— JUDGES, CHAPTER V.i 



By R. D. C. Robbins, Professor in Middlebury College. 



Introductary Mstorical Notices, 



The time of the rule of the Judges is an interesting portion 
of Biblical history. The wanderings of the Israelites had at 
length ended. The Lord had dried up the waters, so that " the 
priests that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, stood firm 
on dry ground in the midst of Jordan," until all Israel had passed 
over, that all the people of the earth might know the hand of 
the Lord that it is mighty." The passover had been eaten in 
the plains of Jericho. There was no longer occasion for manna 
to descend for the sustenance of the multitudes of Israel, for 
they y^ete now fed from the fruits of the Promised Land. The 
walled city had fallen before the compassing of the ark of tke 
Xiord, the sound of the trumpet and the shouting of the people, 
ao that they went without hindrance and took the city, and 
devoted the silver and the gold and the vessels of brass and 
iron " to the treasury of the Lord. Divers kings of the mountains 
and valleys, of the north and the south, with all their hosts, as 
the sand that is upon the seashore in multitude," had disappeared 
fix>m before the face of the children of Israel, because the Lord 
God of Israel fought for them. Thus the land, as the promise 
had been made to Moses, was subdued, and given for an inherit- 
ance to Israel ac<x)rding to their divisions by tribes ; and the land 
rested from war. So, says the historian : " There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of 
Israel; all came to pass." 



1 The works most consulted in the preparation of this Article are : Das Tri> 
timphlied Deborahs, nach dem grlindlich revidirten hebraischen Text anf *8 nene 
fibersetzt, eipgeleitet nnd erklilrt Von Johannes Y. Gnmpach, Heidelberg, 1852 ; 
Das Bacher Richter, Erklftrt ron Ernst Berthean, Leipzig, 1845 ; Commentarios 
Philologico-criticas in Carmen Deborae, Jndg. Y. Georgins Hermannns HoU* 
mann ; and sereral of the commentators upon the Old Testament, especially 
IdAnrer and RosenmtUler. The rery able Article of Dr. Robinson in the Biblical 
Repository, YoL L, has also been occasionally referred to. 
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The time had arrived when a new trial awaited the chosen 
people of God. Moses had, sometime previously, ascended the 
mount and caught a distant view of the Land of Promise, and 
departed to his rest, and the people wept for him. But he " had 
laid his hands upon" Joshua, the son of Nun, who "was full of 
the spirit of wisdom," and, according to his promise, God was 
wkh him as he had been with Moses, and prospered him, so that 
no man was able to stand before him. " Now it came to pass, 
a long time after that the Lord had given rest unto Israel from 
aU their enemies round about, that Joshua waxed old and stricken 
in age." Still, very much land was'yet to be possessed, and the 
leader could not resign his office without words of encourage- 
ment and admonition to those before whom he had so long nm* 
istered, and in whose sight the Lord had magnified him.** He 
was not insensible to the danger that awaited his flock, when 
he should be taken from them. They had long been accustomed 
to rely upon him and his predecessor for counsel and guidance. 
But now they were to have the trial of depending only upon 
their unseen king and leader. The indications of their wiIHng«> 
ness to be led into idolatry by the surrounding nations was fresh 
in his mind. He, therefore, " called for all Israel, and for their 
elders and for their heads and for their judges and for their offi- 
cers." He first referred to the goodness of God in %hting tor 
them, and driving out great nations and strong, and enabling one 
man to chase a thousand, so that no man had been able to stand 
before them. In this they were reminded that they had the 
proof of God's willingness to perform fully the promise that he 
had made them, of the entire possession of the land of their 
inheritance. 

The condition of the promise was, indeed, what he specially 
wished to inculcate upon them at this time. It had been sped^ 
fically stated, that they were not to sit supinely down and expect 
that their enemies would disappear as by magic; but that, if 
they would not drive out the inhabitants of the land from before 
them, then they should become pricks in their eyes and thorns 
in their sides;" and, moreover, that the Lord would do to them 
as he thought to do unto their enemies.^ Joshua, accordingly, 
dwells upon the necessity of their not having part nor lot with 
the remnant of the idolaters of the land, of their avoiding inter- 
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Ihftrrmge or alliftnce with them, and the serving or bowing them- 
ttdves to, or e^en mentioning ^e n«tmes of, their deities. He 
fiothftilly admonishes them as he is just going the way of all the 
earth, that, as mirely as all the promised good has preyionsly 
been lavished upon them, so, if they are unfaithful and trans- 
gress the covenant of the Lord their God, and serve the god of 
tiie nations, his anger shall be kindled against them, and he will 
bring upon them all evil things, until he shall have utterly de* 
Stroyed them from off the land.^ 

The people responded to this admonition in all sincerity, and 
with full purpose of heart to serve only the Lord God and obey 
<mly his voice. •* God forbid,** they exclaim, that we should 
foriMtke tiie Lord to serve other gods,'* for he it was who rescued 
us from bondage in Egypt, who appeared for us in signs and 
Wonders, fed us in the wilderness, protected us ftom the nations 
through whose territory we passed, divided the waters for our 
passage over Jordan, and more recently drove out the nations 
from our promised inheritance and gave it to us by lot Surely 
we, too, as well as you, will choose the Lord and serve only him. 
In order to make the promise more binding and induce a remem- 
brance of their covenant on the part of the people, Joshua caused 
the words of the promise to be recorded in the book of the law 
of God, and took a great stone, and set it up under an oak that 
was by the sanctuary of the Lord, and said : Behold, this stone 
shall be a witness unto us ; for it hath heard all the words of the 
Lord which he spake unto us ; it shall, therefore, be a witness 
unto you, lest you deny your God.*** 

The result soon proved that the solicitude of Joshua was not 
uncalled for. As the object for which Moses and Joshua had 
been raised up and entrusted with supreme authority had now 
been accomplished, it was the Divine purpose that the Israelites 
should fall back into the original theocratic rule, in order to 
exhibit more clearly the Divine goodness and human depravity. 
The elders paternal chiefs of the tribes now 

again resumed, in a good degree, their primitive authority, though 
it may be supposed that the office of rulers of thousands, rulers 
of« hundreds, rulers of fiflties, rulers of tens,*' as appointed by 
Moses, was still retained. It should seem, however, that it was 
not always filled with " able men, such as feared God, men of 



^ Joshua 23: 6 leq. * Joshua 24: 26, 27* > Exodus 3: 164 
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truth and hating ooyetoiuiness."^ The Israelites were again a 
number of separate tribes or clans, with their own separate rulers 
and internal organization^ yet they did not cease to form one 
general community, as far as related to objects pertaining to the 
well-being of alL For we read* that after the death of Joshua, 

the children of Israel asked the Lord, saying, Who shall go up 
for us against the Canaanites first to fight them? And the Lord 
said, Judah shall go up/' 

But even so soon, distrust seems to have begun to creep over 
them; for instead of going with full confidence that God would, 
as he promised, deliver the land into their hand, Judah asked 
his brother Simeon to take part with him. This he readily did, 
and the Lord, overlooking the want of confidence in himself, de- 
livered the Canaanites and Perizzites into their hands.* When 
they afterwards went against the Canaanites " that dwelt in the 
mountains and in the south and in the valley ^ " they drove out 
the inhabitants of the mountains, but they drove not out the 
inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots of iron."* 
Many other of the heathen nations, too, were allowed to retain 
their possessions in the midst of the children of Israel, and 
become tributary to them.* Thus, before two generations had 
passed, the solemn promise made to Joshua was repeatedly for- 
gotten, and the injunctions so often made were violated. The 
angel of the Lord^ accordingly was sent to lift up a warning 
voice against those who had forgotten the deliverances which 
the Lord made for Israel, and the oaths which their fathers had 
taken, and had followed other gods, even the gods of the people 
whom they had spared in their midst, contrary to the repeated 
injunctions of him who was now their ruler, as also of their 
fathers in a former generation. But still they forsook the Lord 
and served Baal and Ashtaroth.* And the anger of the Lord 
was hot against Israel, and he deUvered them into the hands of 
spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold them into the hands of 
their enemies round about, so that they could not any longer 
stand before their enemies." Everywhere the hand of the Lord 
was against them, as he had forewarned them it should be^ and 
they were troubled on every side.* 



1 Exodas 18: 21. * Judges 1: 1. * Jadg«t 1: 3, 4i 

* Judges 1: 9. * Judges 1: 19. • Judges 1: 19 seq. Si 10* 

' Judges 2: 1. * Judges 2: 11) 12* • Judges 2: 19i 
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God could not yet wholly give up his disobedient and idola* 
trous people, but he raised up judgen for them, and delivered 
them, by their aid, out of the hands of their enemies. Still they 
would not listen to the judges, to avoid disobedience, but went 
again and again after other gods, and bowed themselves unto 
them. Thus God gave them into the hand of the king of Meso^ 
potamia, and they served him eight years, until God listened to 
the cry of their suffering and raised up a judge and deliverer, 
** Othniel, the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother." ^ The 
spirit of the Lord rested upon him and he judged Israel, and 
went out to war, and prevailed and delivered Israel. 

After another forty years' rest,* God again delivered up his dis* 
obedient subjeets« and even strengthened Eglon, king of Moab, 
so that he smote Israel, and retained them in subjection eighteen 
years.* They were delivered by Ehud, a Benjamite, soon again 
to become subject in part to the Philistines, fbom whom they 
were delivered by Shamgar.^ 

But the stiff-necked and rebellious nation did not yet learn 
obedience; for it is said: they again did evil in the sight of the 
Lord after the death of Ehud, and the Lord sold them into the 
hand of Jabin, king of Canaan, who, with his nine hundred 
chariots of iron, and his hosts of horsemen and footmen,* under 
Sisera, mightily oppressed the children of Israel.* But they 
again cried in their distress unto God^^ and he provided a deliv* 
erer. A woman, Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth; 
judged Israel at this time, and the people went up to her for 

^ Jadg«0 8: 8 seq. ^ Judges 3: 11. 

' Judges 3t 15 seq. Josephos's words are rery significant in respec^ to this 
bondage and its causes : When Othniel was dead, the affairs of the Israelites fell 
again into disorder; and while they neither paid to God the honor due to him 
nor were obedient to the lawS) their afflictions increased, tiU Eglon, king of the 
Moabites, did so greatly despise them on account of th« disorders of their poKti«> 
cal government, that he made war upon them, and orercame them in several 
battles, . k » subdued their army and ordered them to pay tribute^ . « . He (after-' 
ward) omitted no method whereby he might distress them, etc« Whis ton's 
Josephus, 5. 4. 1. 

* Judges 3: 81. Some of the Judges, all perhaps, seem to have belonged more 
tspednHy to a part of the nation, as Sbamgar to the part bordering on tb» Phil« 
iitines) Deborah to tiie more northern ttibes, etc Cf. Ewald, Qesch* Israels, 
B. IL S. 475 seq. 

ft Josephus says: **he had In pay three hundred thousand footmen and tea 
thousand horsemen."— 5^ 4. U 

• Judges 4: 1, 2; T Judges 4: 3» 
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judgment, to Mount Ephiaim, in the tribe of Benjamin, where 
she dwelt under a palm-tree.^ 

The length of time which Deborah had judged Israel^ the 
characteristics of her previous prophetic career^ or the events of 
her rule, have not been made known to us. The particular acts 
of the oppressor, which at this time called forth the new deliverer, 
are also not recorded. It should seem that the natural instinct 
of her sex prevented Deborah from at once placing herself at 
the head of her forces and going out to battle against the com- 
mon enemy. She accordingly sent for Barak, the ma of Abi- 
noam, of the tribe of Naphtali; and gave to him the command 
from God to take ten thousand men of the tribes of Naphtali and 
and Zebulon, and go forth to meet the enemy with the assur« 
ance of final success. Some few volunteers, perhaps, from Ben-> 
jamin and Ephraim, and leaders from ^me of the other tribes, 
joined in the expedition. But still the forces of Sisera, the 
leader of Jabin's hosts, were too numerous for this handful of 
men to come into conflict with upon the plain ; so God com* 
manded them to go out to Mount Tabor, and caused the infor^ 
mation of the fact to be given to Sisera by means of the family 
of Heber, the Kenite, connected by marriage with Moses. Barak 
refused to go without Deborah, and she consented to accompany 
him, forewarning him that he should gain no honor by the vic- 
tory, since Sisera should be delivered up into the hands of a 
woman. Sisera, not doubting that he should easily surround 
Mount Tabor with his multitudes, and that the handful of the 
two tribes would fall a speedy prey to him, marched forth and 
encamped upon or near the river Kishon, at some distance from 
the camp of the Ismelites. But the word had gone forth : " I 
will deliver them into thy hand," and now was the time for the 
Lord to work. He appeared in the storm and tempest, and 
even the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.^ ''He 
sent out his arrows and scattered them ; he shot out lightnings 
and discomfited them," so that all Sisera's chariots were scat- 
tered and his hosts fell by the sword, and their leader was com- 
pelled to descend from his chariot, and fly away to the house of 
a woman, Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, where he met 
with an ignoble death by her hand. This most signal victory 
appears to have been achieved near Taanach, which lies south- 



1 J«dges 4: 45. 
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west^ of Tabor, ia the valley of Esdraelon. It was in oommemo- 
ration of the aid of Jehovah in this defeat of the Canaanites, 
that the most sublime Ode, ascribed to Deborah and BaraJk," 
was composed and sung. 

The Time of the Composition and the Author of this Ode. 

The insoiption : Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of 
Abtnoam on, that day/' decides nothing in reference to the author* 
ship of this song, but merely the use that was made of it on a 
certain occasion. We must, therefore, look to internal evidence 
on this point There are, it seems to us, scattered indications 
throughout the ode which, when carefully considered and com- 
bined, are sufficient to make it quite certain that Deborah her- 
self was the author. 

It may be well, in the first place, to give the proofii of its com- 
position at or near the time of the occurrence of the transactioi» 
themselves. The attentive reader finds these more in the gene- 
ral spirit of the whole ode, than in particular tangible things. 
There is a freshness of feehng pervading the piece, a bitterness 
toward the enemy, a pleMed, satisfied enumeration of the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Sisera, which betrays the 
participation of the author in the contest ; or, at least, a strong 
personal interest Studer well says : '* With such glowing hato» 
can only one who has sufilsred, who has felt the insults of a 
haughty oppressor in his own person, not a poet who lived a 
century later, exult over the body of a dead enemy." ^ Even De 
Wette, in the later editions of his Introduction, is obliged, under 
the influence of this aigument, to acknowledge the early author- 
ship of this passage.' 

But there are other arguments. The mention of the definite 
number 40,000, as the sum of Israel's warriors, in verse eighth, 
in opposition to the larger number in the Pentateuch (Ex. 12: 
37, 38. Num. 1: 46, 47), and in the subsequent historical books, 
has been much relied upon in proof of the coeval origin of this 
record with the events.^ But upon this we will not place much 

^ See note on 5: 19. 

* Quoted bj Y. Gnmpadi, Alttestamentlicher Stadien 8. 8. 
s Cf. Anfl. 5 n. folg. with friih. Anfl. 

* See Hollmann, Commentarioi Philologioo-criticas in Carmen Deborae, p. 6, 
and others. 
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stress. Still* there are other historical allosioiis which are not 
without influence on this question. The enumeration of tl^ 
tribes in the fourteenth and following yerses, who did, and who 
did not, take part in this contest, while in the later narrative of 
the preceding chapter, only Zebulon and Naphtali, who were 
the principal actors in this tragedy, are spoken of, would seem 
to indicate the accurate knowledge <^ a contemporary author. 
Especially the particulars in rderence to the conduct of Eeuben 
{ts. 15, 16) should not be unnoticed. The circumsitaBtial notice 
of the mother of Sisera (v. 28 seq.), and of Jael, also (v. 6) 
betray a fieuonliarity with the domestic circumstances of the per- 
sons named, which could not have been possessed by one of a 
later age. 

The language of the ode, too, indicates its origin. This, it is 
true, has been made the chief argument for its later eompositicMi. 
But reliance has been placed upon a similarity of verses fourth 
andfifth in our passage to Psalm 6S: 8, 9. But, if th^e is any 
direct connection between the two, it &vors tiie early composi- 
tion of Judges v., as thsft is doubtless the original and the other 
the imitation.^ There are also some repiUed Aramaic forms 
found, as ^ prefix ia v. 7 ; the temrination I** in v, 10 ; the fena 
rari , V. 1 1 ; and w , v. 28. These, however, are easily accounted 
fcHT as local peculiarities of the writer,* or as introduced by a fatter 
Chaldaizing transcriber.* With these exceptions, the language 
is all strongly indicative of the early composition of the poem. 

These are, perhaps, the principal direct arguments for Uie 
composition of this ode in the age in which the histcnical events 
occurred ; but the following reasons for believing that Deborah 
herself was the author, likewise have an immediate bearing upon 
this question : 

First, there are indications that a woman and not a man was 
the author. V. Gumpach says : A man would have portmyed 
the boldest deeds of arms, the most striking scenes tiie strug- 
gle, which the woman only designates by a single pencil-stroke, 
while she dwells with delight upon the flight of the memy. 
Only a woman could praise the deed of Jael as Deborah did. 

1 See Comm. on the yerses, and cf. Ewald, Erkl. d. Psalmien Ixt., and Dr. E. 
Bobinson in Biblical Bepositoiy, Vol. L p. 576, where the aigoment is drawn 
oat at some length. 

3 See Rosenmiiiler, HoUmann, and the commentaries in h. L 

» See V. Gumpach, Alttest Studien, S. 7. 
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To none other than a woman's mind would the cares, and anxie- 
ties of the mother be suggested, as the chariot of Sisera long 
delayed its coming/' ^ The thoughts and language attributed to 
her and her maidens in accounting for his delay, no less indicate 
a female as the author. 

It should also seem that not only a woman, but Deborah her- 
self, the prominent actor in the scenes, was the author of the 
record of them. The way in which the pronoun of the first per- 
son is used, in v. 3 : " I, even I, will sing," etc., and in v. 7, in 
connection with the name Deborah : " Until I, Deborah, arose 
the modest and yet feeling manner in which the singer speaks 
of herself as the deliverer of her people, yet only as the instru- 
ment of God ; and the manner in which the leaders of the people 
are put forward in the ascriptions of honor in comparison with 
herself, come as gracefully and honorably from her mouth, as 
they would unnaturally and coldly from the lips of one who was 
celebrating the deeds of the inspired and heroic deliverer of his 
country from a powerful and haughty oppressor. " But, finally," 
says V. Gumpach, " the song is incontestibly the outgushing of 
a soul pervaded by the most glowing patriotism, and the most 
powerful energies; and it itself gives evidence that Debomh 
was the only one whose spirit, like the last warrior who escapes 
from a bloody battle, had survived the general overthrow of the 
independence of the Jewish nation, and known how, once more, 
to rouse princes and people to struggle for freedom (v. 13). 
We are, therefore, by manifold and weighty proofs justified in 
believing Deborah herself to be the immortal authoress of her 
immortal Song of Triumph."* 



This ode may, perhaps, naturally be considered as comprising 
an inscription, an introduction, and three divisions or strophes, 
together with two passages of transition, and a conclusion. 

The inscription is contained in v. 1, and the introduction in 
vs. 2 — 5. Verses 2 and 3 contain a general ascription of praise 
to Jehovah, and the ground of it; namely, the freeing of the chil- 
dren of Israel from bondage ; and vs. 4 and 5, give, very gene- 
rally, the manner of the appearance of Jehovah for their rescue 
in storm and tempest 

1 S. 10. * V. Gumpach, S. 11. 
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The first division of the ode includes vs. 6—11, and gives (vs. 
6 and 7) a view of the disorders among the people, and the dis* 
couragement and inefficiency of their leaders, before the appear- 
ance of Deborah to take the place of judge ; then, in v. 8, follows 
an indication of the cause of this oppression in the idolatry of the 
people, and their unwillingness to repel the aggressions the 
enemy. In v. 9, we have an exhortation to the leaders and 
people who had engaged in the conflict with Deborah against 
the Canaanites ; and in vs. 10 and 11, to various ot&er classes of 
the people who were enjoying the advantages of the victory, to 
join in the praise of Jehovah for his ddiverance of them from 
their enemies. 

Verse 12, which consists of an exhortation of Deborah to her- 
self and to Barak to continue their song of triumph, forms a 
transition to tne second division of the ode. 

This division extends from vs. 13 — ^21. Verse 13 contains an 
appeal to the people and to Jehovah for aid at the beginning of 
the battle. Then follows an enumeration (vs. 14, Id) of the 
tribes who sent leaders to the war, and (vs. 15 — 17) of those 
who refused aid. The prominent part taken by Zebulon and 
Naphtali is recorded in the 18th verse, and the approach of the 
enemy, the place of the battle, and the general result of it, in v. 
19. In vs. 20 and 21 we have brought to view more particularly 
the manner of the aid of Jehovah and its results in the sweeping 
away of the Canaanites in the torrent 

The last clause of v. 21 contains an expression of exnltatimi 
from Deborah, which, corresponding to v. 12, brings us to the 
last division of the ode, exhibiting the flight of the enemy after 
their overthrow, and several particulars, introduced by the past 
to give vividness to the picture of the defeat 

This last division comprises vs. 22 — 30. First, the flight is 
portrayed (v. 22), then the curse of Jehovah upon Meroz (v. 23), 
and contrasted with this the blessing of Jael (v. 24), followed by 
a description of the deeds that occasioned the bleskng (vs. 25^ 
27). Finally, the mother of ^sera is introduced (v. 28) as wait- 
ing for his return and expressing her anxiety at his delay ; while, 
in vs. 29, 30, the consolation profiered by her attendants, and its 
reception by lier, are brought to view. 

Verse 31 is a general conclusion to the whole ode, expressing 
a confident wish that all the enemies of Jehovah shall share the 
fate of Sisera, while all his friend^ shall go forth from any trial 
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and calamity to which they may be subject, into tmdiitarbed 
prosperity and power. 

TVanslatum, 

1. Then sang Deborah and Baank tHe son of Abinoatn on liiat day 

saying: 

2. Praise ye Jehoyah) 

For the free are freed in Israel, 
The people have willingly offered tliemselYes. 
8. Hear, ye kings. 
Give ear, ye princes} 
I, even I, nnto Jehovah will sing, 
My song shall be to JehoTah, God of InaeL 

4. Jehovah, when thou earnest forth from Seir, 
When thou approachedst from the field of Edoni, 
The earth quaked, the heavens also dropped. 
Even the clouds poured out water; 

5. The mountuns were shaken befinre Jehovab, 
That Sinai, before Jehovah, God of Israel 

6. In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, the highways were deserted. 
Travellers walked in unfrequented paths; 

7. Israel's leaders were inactive, dead, 
Until I, Deborah, arose, 

• I arose, a mother in Israel 

8. They chose new gods. 

Then there was war in the gates, 
(And) no shield or spear was seen 
Among the forty thousand in Israel 

9. My heart turns to you, leaders of Israel, 

To you, willin^y (^<Mnng yourselves among the people. 
Praise ye Jehovah. 

10. Ye who ride upon white-ipotled asses. 
Who repose upon your tapestzies^ 
And who walk the streets, 

Sing praise. 

11. At the vmoe of those dividing prey by the water-channels, 
There let them praise the deliverance of Jehovah, 

The deliverance of his princes in Israel; 

Then let the people of Jehovah descend to thdr gates. 

12. Arouse thee, arouse thee, Debocah, 
Up! upl sing the tang; 
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AnieBaalE, 

Send ftuOk ibj tKp&weif mm. of AWnoMn. 

It. nien (I nid) DeKend, je xeadoe, to die ttd of Oe wMeB of 

tlie people, 

Beseeod for me, Jdbondi, agvoft liie mof^. 

14. From Epfanum, iHioee dwdfing is ivitli Anwikiiri 
After tiiee, Benjamm, ivitli tiij people. 

From Madur (also), came fbrth leaden; 

From ZebuloD, tbose bearing liie mki^s se^tro. 

15. The princes in TsHarW were tKtli Ddwnh, 
Iwachar was also tlie soi^Knri of Barak, 
Into tlie fallejr thej roahed after him. 

Bj Beoben's brooks were great ooosoHatioiis ; 
1(. Why linger yon around your folds 
To hear the pqnngi of your flocks? 
By Beaben's brooks were great defibofalioiis. 

17. Gilead beyond Jordan was at rest, 

And Dan, why stayed he among fab Aip§? 
Asher remained by the seashore 
And abode qmelly aroond fab haibon. 

18. Zebnlon's pec^le freely e^qyosed themselTes to death; 
Naphtali, also, upon the hi^ place of the field. 

19. The Idngs came, they foog^ 
Yea, the kings of Canaan fought. 

At Taanach, by the waters of M^pddo; 

(But) spdl of nlver they took not • 

20. From heaven they fought. 

From their high orlnts, the stars fon^ against Sisera. 

21. The river Eishon swept them away, 
That old river, the river Eishon. 

Tread down, O my sonl, the mi^ty. 

22. Then the horses' hoofe smote the gronnd. 
From the haste of hb hastening heroes. 

• 

29. Corse Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah, 
Corse with a corse its inhabitants. 
For they came not to the aid of Jehovah, 
To the aid of Jehovah, with their warriors. 

24. Blessed above all wcnnen be Jael, 
The wife of Heber, the Eenite, 
More blessed than all who dwell in tents. 
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Her right hand, to the laborer's hammer. 
She fflnote Sisera, she crushed his head, 
She cnudied and peiced throng his temples. 
Vt. At her feet he straggles, sinks down, dies; 
At her fSoet he straggles and sinks down, 
Where ha itnigi^ ha sinka down dead. 

28. Frma the window she leaned forth and anxiously called, 
The mother of Sisera from the latticed window: 
"Why delays the coming of his chariot, 

The approaches of his chariot, why so slow?** 

29. The wisest of her noble ladies answer her, 
Tea, herself withholds her (anxious) words : 

BO; ^Lo, they have fbond, they diTide the qpofl. 
To aaeh warrior a maidmi or two, 
Spofl of dyed ganaeBts for Siseva, 
Spofl of dyed gannents, embroidered in diven colon. 
Doubly eoibrcMdered garments for the necks of the booty." 

31. So perish all thine enemies, JehoTah; 

But those who love him shall be as the going forth of tl 
in his power. 

And the land had rest forty years. 



Verse 1. This and the following verse have sometimes been 
rendered together : And Deborah and Barak, the son of Abinoam, 
sang on that day, when they freed Israel, etc. (x. r. L K*inn di^a 
— 5^63). Thus they together would form the inscription, and 
the ode would commence with v. 3. But the word ^bxb , equiva- 
lent to in these words, naturally marks the beginning of the quo- 
tation (see Ex. 6: 10. 13: 1 et al. saep.) ; and, besides, the lan^ 
guage of V. 2 is poetical, and thus plainly a part of the original 
song. — is fem. here to agree with the nearest noun, as fre- 
quently when the verb precedes (see Num. 12: 1. Esther 9: 29, 
etc.), and decides nothing in reference to the authorship of the 
song, or relative part of the two in the recitation. Cf Nordhei* 
mer, Heb. Gr. i 733, 6. b. 
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d53^:;»'Ta pn^i . The question natarally arises : Why is 
Barak's name coupled with Deborah's in the inscription to this 
ode? Bertheau would say, because he acted a prominent part, 
in connection with Deborah, as leader of the Israelitish hosts; 
and, in particular, " verse 12 is probably the occasion of Barak's 
being mentioned in connection with the singer, Deborah." Others 
understand him to have taken a part in the performance of the 
ode, either himself leading the chorus of the men, while Debo* 
rah led that of the women ( Justi) ; or else taking himself one, 
but, perhaps, an inferior part, and, as it were, giving the chorus 
to the principal song sung by Deborah. V. Gumpach goes so 
far as to point out confidently the parts performed by Barak, 
namely, vs. 4, 5, 12, 23, the last part of 27, and 31. There is at 
least some plausibility in some of his arguments for this division ; 
but all will not perhaps be as fully convinced as he seems to be. 
We see no improbability in the supposition that he did take 
some part in the public recitation of the song, and the inscription 
most naturally seems to imply that But precisely what that 
part was, is not easy now to determine. — R^nn , on that doff, 
referring to the time of the events described it the preceding 
chapter. The same formula is frequently used in introducing a 
prophecy. See Isa. 2: 11, 17, 20. 3: 7 et al saepe. 

Verse 2. niyjtt yhM\for the freeing of the free. These words 
have been very variously rendered, and, in most cases, not with* 
out some good reason ; but the translation above given seems to 
us, on the whole, most in accordance with the derivation of the 
words, and the connection of the passage. So Luther renders : 
" since Israel has again become free and Justi : " since Israel 
has broken its bonds and V. Gumpach more exactly : Piir die 
Befreiung der Freien. The 2 suffix is taken with , as also 
in the parallel clause, to indicate the ground or reason for the 
ascription of praise in this particular instance, since this is not a 
general song of praise. Cf Gesen. Lex. s. v. B. 10. The proper 
signification of 5n», both in Kal and Hiphil, is to let go hose, to 

free; so in Syr. ^j^. C£ also the meaning of the bilitiral 

The form is the Inf constr., frequently used as verbal noun 
with a preposition (see Eddiger, Heb. Gr. f 129). 9^1, a noun 
from the same root and with the same meaning, used in the 
feminine as frequently to indicate ran^ or station, thej^ee in 
opposition to the boTid, cf. Deut 32: 42. It may be considered 
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aa the object of the preceding Inf. (see Eod. Gr. i 130). The 
propriety of the use of this language in reference to the Israelites 
is unquestionable. They could with justice be called free as 
being the chosen people of God and under his special govern- 
ment, and yet they wete freed by the instrumentality of Debo- 
rah and Barak from the domination of the CanaaniteSi their 
oppressors. 

The LXX., Cod. Alex., and Theodot. render this passage: ip 
aQ^ac&m o^QfiyWi )c. t. X., and Gesenius, Eosenmiiller, De 
Wette, and many others, adopt this rendering. Thus this clause 
is contrasted with the following, which refers to the people, the 
r%ded. Although the general idea is not unsuitable to the con- 
text, yet it is perhaps less apposite than the one we have given 
above, which makes this first verse express the general subject 
of the song, and, besides, is not so directly and easily derived 
from the Hebrew text. It is true that ^''^tt may have a secondary 
signification, to lead, but that idea seems to belong rather to the 

kindred Arabic and g point, head, etc. 

b9 d^Snhif , the idea is : for or because the people have exerted 
themselves zealously to throw off the yoke of their enemies. 

/ // 

, in Kal to incite, and like the Arab. ^^O0» , intrans. to be vnll' 
ing, and then in the Hith. (see Eod. Gr. k 53. 3. a.) to show 
oneself willing, to act willingly, and hence efficiently. 

Vebss 3. ti'^yS— d'l^ba , kings and princes of the Canaanites, 
not heads of the tribes of Israel, for they were not called kings. 
So in V. 19, and in Ps. 2: 2. The same words are used in a 
gene^ sense in Ps. 2: 2. Prov. 8: 15, and elsewhere. D'^JtS, lite- 
rally the weighty^ august, and poetically applied to kings and 
princes, is a participle from in , which is used only in this form. 
/ r r 

Cf. the Aiab. ^^J^t to be heavy, etc. — The repetition of j; in 

*i$bi$ in the second member of this verse, is probably a poetical 
usage, although it is possible that V. Gumpach may be right iji 
supposing that the author means to indicate by it, that even she, 
a woman, is the singer. 

Verses 4, 5. These verses plainly describe some imusual 
exhibition of Jehovah in behalf of his people. What the nature 
of the occurrence was, a^d its relation to the Qther parts of this 
ode, it is necessary now to inquire. The similarity pf the lau* 
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guage here to that in Ps. 18: 7. 68: 7 seq. and Hah. 3: 3 seq., 
cannot escape the most ordineury ohserver. There is also some 
similarity between all these passages and Ex. 19: 16— -18 and 
Dent 33: 3, where God is represented as coming to give the law. 
From this latter relation, the Chaldee Pamphrast, and more 
recently Maurer, Ewald, and others, have inferred that there is 
here a reference to the same event. But it is difficult to see the 
object of introducing such an allusion in this connection. The 
rest of the passage is all taken up with an account of the recent 
deliverance of Tsrael and the attendant circumstances, and it is 
accordingly more natural to suppose that this theophany, too, has 
a similar object Others give it a nearer relation to the rest of 
the passage by referring it to the aid of Jehovah in the pillar o£ 
cloud and fire during the march through the desert from*Mt. Sinai 
to Canaan. But this interpretation does not f\illy meet the argu* 
ments of the connection of this passage, and, besides, rests upon 
a false interpretation of the theophany in Habakkuk and Psalm 
xviii. These both plainly represent an appearing of Jehovah in 
storm and tempest for the deliverance of his servants from 
peril. 

The question naturally arises, whether such -an exhibition of 
Jehovah in storm and tempest, which the language naturally 
designates, meets the demands of the context In the first place, 
such an appearance of Jehovah for the deliverance of his people 
is distinctly alluded to in vs. 20, 21. From heaven the stars 
fought, etc. See Commentary on those verses. Then the man- 
ner of the appeal to the Canaanitish kings, in v. 3, indicates 
some special interposition of Jehovah in behalf of Israel for 
which Deborah proclaims his praise. There would seem to 
have been some palpable aid of Jehovah which had passed before 
the eyes of the enemy, which must secure their belief in his 
interposition for his people. 

There is, however, one phrase which seems at first to give 
some trouble, if we adopt this interpretation : hj , that SmaL 
It is this clause, doubtless, that has influenced many to refer 
these verses to the giving of the law. For in Ex. 19: 18, it is 
said: "Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke because the 
liOrd descended upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended 
as the smoke of a fUrnace and the whole mount quaked greatk/t 
nkaj -rwriiD TyjIT* The word used in this case is entirely dif» 
ferent from the one in our passage : ^yj signifies to tremble^ to 
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he in trqndatidn, and fitly characterizes the effect of the personal 
presence of Jehovah in this scdemn act of the promul^tion of 
the law. But the verb used in Judges is y^^ , and the primary- 
idea seems to be (according to Gesenius) noise, crashing^ a natu- 
ral designation of tlie effects of the warring elements. So in 
Ps. 6& 9. In Ps. 18: 8, v{3»2i and vn; and Hab. 3: 6, xifitt, and v. 
10, are used. In all of these passages the primitive idea in 
the words is commotion, and not fear, as in Exodus; so that the 
probabilily from the signification of the words themselves is 
against the direct reference to the same events in these passages 
and in Exodus xiv. See also Comm. on vs. 20, 2L 

The difficulty in the interpretation of these words has led V. 
Gumpach to expel them from the text But such an escape 
from a difficulty^ without manuscript authority, is whoUy inadmis- 
sible, and we have still to account fof their appearance here, 
and to give their force in this connection. It seems to us that 
their introduction is merely emphatic and rhetorical. In the pre- 
vious clauses the author has spoken of the trembling of the earth, 
the pouring out of the torrents, the shaking of the mountains ; 
and then, in order to give vividness to the picture, and conse- 
quence to this appearing of Jehovah, alludes to the commotion 
which attended his promulgation of the law on the holy mount 
In this way, there is an allusion to a previous historical event as 
illustrative of the one now under consideration. 

From Seir, and from the field of Edom, "^rfqq and din^ rrtoa, 
designate the mountain range and accompanying plain, extending 
along the south from tlie Dead Sea to the Eianitic Gulf, the 
modem Jeb&l (jl^ii^.., "mountains") and esh«>Sherah (Bf^wMx3f)* 

Thus Jehovah is represented as coming from the land of Edom, 
indicating, doubtless, the direction of the storm from the south 
or south-east So in Habakkuk he is represented as coming 
from Teman and Mount Paran. 

m'nj *^iiyq sibjj ti^y}. The verb «iij5 is sometimes derived from 
itJ , to run, to flow, and then the clause is rendered : the moun- 
tains flowed down, etc. So the Vulgate: montes fluxerunt; 
and our English version : the mountains melted. But b]a seems 
to be properly used of the flowing of liquids and not of the liqui- 
dation or washing away of solids, like in Ps. 97: 5. It is 
better, therefore, to consider it as in the Pret third Plur. Niphal 
of i^t (see Gesen. Lex. s. v. and Rod. Gr. § 66, note 5) with the 

Vol. XII No. 47. 52 
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signification quaiet shake. The LXX render it by a word of 
kindred etymology: iaalti^iiaatf. Cf. the use of the Amtne 



Verses 6—8. After a general allusion to the deliverance that 
Jehovah had wrought for Israel, and the manner in which it had 
been effected, the song goes on in these verses' to enumerate 
the circumstances that gave rise to it, the necessities of the 
oppressed people, and the occasion of this oppressioQ, in their 
infideli^ to God, their rightful sovereign. 

Verse 6. "ro'tr^ . The only mention that is made of this 

judge is in 3: 31, where he is said to have slain six hundred 
Philistines with an ox-goad, and delivered Israel It should 
seem that his rule was not long. Josephus ( Antiq. 6, 4. 3) says, 
only one year, and that a general deliverance of the Israelites 
was not wrought by him, but only of those tribes bordering upon 
the country of the Philistines. — iy^ **?**9> ^ ^ dat/s of Joel 
The formidity of the introduction of this name by shows 
ttat he must have been a judge or some one in authority, or of 
special distinction. It is not, therefore, probable that it can refer 
to Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, mer tioned afterwards in 
V. 24. See Judg. 8: 28. 1 Sam. 17: 12. 2 IF am. 21: 2, et aL saep. 
That he is nowhere else mentioned probably arises from some 
such reason as above given in the case of Shamgar, whose sue* 
cesser in the office of judge he not improbably was. 

^"tn, toere deteried. The literal meaning of the verb is to 
ceasej to desist from doing, indicating a cessation of action from 
languor. Hence often of cessation of labor (cf. Gren. 1 1: 8. 1 Sam* 
2: 5), noise, tumult (Job 3: 17), and then of rest, or relief from 
anything J ^ here: The highways rested from the rumbling of 
the chariot and f^om the pressure of the foot, L e. tcere deserted 



Cf Job 14: 6, and likewise the use of the kindred Arabic 



The poetic word T\iTX^t!^ from rnik denotes here the travelled 
roads; ajid the idea is, that the highways were not safe for trav- 
ellers, on account of the unsettled state of the country, the dan- 
ger of robbecy and violence. This word is frequently put for the 
way or mode of life, and hence is well chosen here to indicate 
frequented paths. It should be noted, too, that, both in this and 
the following members of the ve^e, not only the external oppres- 
sion is alluded to, t>ut the internal disorders of the land. 
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Travellers, nla*^^ '^aih, literally, those who walk (are accus- 
tomed to walk) in trodden paths. Mih'^ns is paraltel with Mirr^ 
in the preceding part of the verse, and this whole dause unfolds 
more clearly and amplifies the idea in that. Thas there, it is 
simply said, that the highways are not travelled; but here^ it is 
asserted, that those who were accustomed to travel them* walk 
in crooked by-paths, nibeil?^ tri^^fij So the Vulgate trans- 

lates the whole clause : et qui ingrediebantur per eas (semitas)^ 
ambulaverunt per calles devios. The Septuagint: koi c/ro^av^* 
amp dti^anwg, moQW&ijaant odois duatQOfAfiirag, 

Vbrsb 7. ^iyj Tiy?? , mactwe were IsraeJ^s kaders^, 

dead 9iVm signifies not here that IsmeFs rulers had ceased to 
exist, **weie wanting,'* as it might mean, and as it has been 
sometimes translated (cf. the Vulgate, Luther, IMburer, De 
Wetto, and others), but that they no longer acted the part of 
rulers in freeing her frotn internal and external enemies, from 
the foreign oppressor and the turbulent, disorderly, and idolatrous 
citizen ; in short, from the state described in the preceding verse, 
in which it was not even safe to pass through the highways of 
the land. Riders, linf , a collective substantive from the absoL 

no , kindred with the Arab. J\^, to separate, decide, and hence in 

the Nom a decider, ruler = . In the Vulgate it is translated : 
fartes; in the LXX, Cod. Vat: dvpotoi; Theodoret: ol x^arovr- 
teSf perhaps as characterizing rulers. The interpretation given 
by the Syriac and Chaldee and other versions : pagos or incolas, 
is refuted by a comparison of v. 11, where this signification is 
entirely inadmissible. 

■WR^ *i? , until (ti n?) I arose. ^ here for ; so in Job 19: 
29 ; and, with different positions, Judg. 6: 17. 7: 12. 8: 26, but 
rare out of Judges in the early Hebrew. See above p. 21. 

bK^i^a DK, a mother in Israel Deborah applies the term 
"mother" to herself, to indicate that she took the office of guidance 
in Israel as a mother over her children, to act for their good, and 
not for her personal gmtification. So in Hebrew the word for 
father, ntt , is sometimes used (cf. Job 29: 16). It is not improb- 
able that this term is selected by her in order not to give offence 
to the men of Israel, or seem to arrogate anything to herself 
Thus, instead of saying, I, a woman, she would intimate that 
she only acts the part of a mother in this matter. See V. Gum** 
pach, S. 63. 
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Verse 8. O'^tb^n trtHVig 7 , they chase new gods. This dause 
is Bot without its di£Bcultie8 ; and henoe has been very yanoofldy 
translated. Some having even, withont Mss. authority, substi- 
tuted tt^^n finr b'^^'in . That this makes the meaning clearer is 
undeniable, and the slight change of 1 for is easily aocounted 
for; still the other is the approved text, and as such should receive 
an explanation. The first and most important question is : What 
is the subject of the verb Accordmg to the Pesdiito ver- 

sion, which translated into Latin is as follows : Elegit Deus rem 
novam; the Vulgate: Nova bella elegit Dominns, and others, 
lawftH is subject, and ^yit performs the office of a noun and is 
the object, referring to wars (nova bella), or to the manner of 
deliverance by a woman, or something of tiie kind. 

The LXX: iidie%afto (Cod. Alex. ^Qivtaa») ^soi^ muswg; 
the authoif of the Chaldee Paraphrase, and many of the modem 
OMnmentators, translate: Elegit Israel decs novos, and either 
make Israel the subject, to be supplied from the preceding con- 
text, or make the verb impersonal, which comes to the same 
thing, as far as sense is concerned ; and then fi^^^^i is an adjec- 
tive qualifying The whole, then, refers to the sin of 
idolatry, which is the principal occasion of mourning in connec- 
tion with th6 promises to Israel, and is, naturally, especially prom- 
inent in the book of Judges, which is Uttle else than a history of 
a series of defections and consequent disasters and oppressions, 
and of deliverances from them. Such a translation is certainly 
not discordant with the context For nothing could be more 
natiuul than an allusion to the cause of the deplorable state of 
Israel in connection with the description contained in the pre- 
ceding and following context. The ellipsis of Israel is thought 
to be a very harsh one here, but when we recollect that it is in 
poetry, where ellipses are especially frequent, it does not seem 
to be unwarmnted. Ewald and Bertheau give a different ren- 
dering. They make the verb impersonal, and refer ta^r^ not to 
God, but to the men acting in the place of God, to the judges : 
Man erwahlet neue heiUge Bickter. But it seems entirely 
incredible that this name should be used for such a purpose in 
this ode, in pmise of Jehovah for the deliverance from Jabin, to 
say nothing of the improbability that this victory was achieved 
without the appearance of a shield or spear: '^ohne das ein 
Schild erschien," u. s. w. 
triyyf^ tt$, then there was war in the gates, L e. taken with 
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what precedes and follows : Israel chose new gods, and, as had 
been foretold, the consequence was, that their towns were 
besieged by the enemy, and there was no effective resistance 
made to these hostile aggressions. Thus this clause is further 
descriptive of the state of things just before the time of Deborah. 
— 1» is here indicative of future time, and introduces what 
immediately follows the action denoted by what precedes. — 
Dti^ , Inf Piel, used as verbal noun. The usual form would be 
with final Tsere dni , and some of the manuscripts have that form. 
Gesenius says the Seghdl may be on account of the construct 
state. — , gates, a generic word, used for the entrances of 
the country! Jer. 15: 7. Neh. 3: 13 ; of cities. Gen. 23: 18. Josh. 
2: 7 ; of a camp palace, etc. Hence it is well chosen to desig- 
nate the varied assaults of the enemy upon the comparatively 
unprotected Israelites. The LXX., Cod. Alex, translate here : 
<os oQtop xQi^ifoff as if the text were is^'yf^ . 

>fit"3tot»^ t\\^ rraSj nfij-jij-nK ^xo , then was there a shield or 

spear to be seen among the forty thousand in Israel Although 
is strictly an interrogative particle, yet it is negative in sense : 
Was there (I ask) shield or spear, etc., i. e. there was no shield, 

etc. See Nordheimejr, Heb. Or. ♦ 1090. 4. b. So the Arab. 

is sometimes used. It is not to be taken in its literal sense, that 
there was not a single weapon of offence or defence among all 
the Israelitish host ; but it designates the entire want of prepa- 
ration and activity among them to resist the assaults of the 
enemy. Herder says : " Not that there was no shield or spear 
in Israel, but there was no one who called them forth, and sum- 
moned the forty thousand brave Israelites to the war. The 
number 40,000 is doubtless a defii^ite put for an indefinite num- 
ber, like our ten thousand. Cf Gen. 7: 17. Jom. 3: 4, et aL 

'^B!?''"^ "^^^ » ^ ^ ^oder^ ^ Israel The 
heart, nb, is frequently used in Hebrew, as in most languages, as 
the seat of the emotions, feelings, afiections, and then of indi- 
vidual emotions, as love, confidence, gratitude ; hence, here the 
meaning may be : I am grateful to the leaders, etc So V. Gum- 
pach, Hollmann, De Wette, and others. The preposition \ is 
frequently used after verbs denoting affection, to denote the 
object of that affection. It is rather probable, however, we think, 
that the author does not intend to express her thanks here 
directly to those who had taken part in the conflict, but to call 
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upon them to join with her in praising Jehovah. Her feelings 
of gratitude to them would naturally incline her to turn first to 
them, and their own escape from the sword of the enemy should 
lead them especially to join heartily in these ascriptions. Ac- 
cordingly, she says : My he^ turns to you, etc., i e. my feelings 
prompt me (first) to appeal to you to join in this song. So Her- 
der, and Bertheau also renders : mein Herz ist hingeneigt za, 
u. s. w. — is firom the F&el of pgn, literally to cut in, hew, 
then to engrave ; and from the practice of engraving laws on 
stone, to decree, and hence in the Part, a decreer, judge, leader 

the people. The preposition is to be suppUed from the preceding. 
— The clause rrirn w% , bleu Jehovah, is best, as in the common 
text, taken with this verse, although both the sense and the par- 
allelism would allow it to be translated with the following. 
Then it would correspond at the beginning with vr^ at the end 
of the verse. 

Verse 10. T&^m ni)rtt , ye toho ride upon wkite-spotted 
asses. This is frequently translated simply white asses. So the 

Peschito : |.jZ| , but better with the Arabic versicm : 

, asinae ex albo fuscae, L Is. red with white spots, 
or red intermingled with white (weiss und roth gesprenkelte, 
Bertheau). This color was somewhat rare and much valued; 
hence the idea is : costly asses, and the whole clause designates 
persons of wealth and distinction. It should be noticed that the 
words are feminine, and hence the designation is strictly : she- 
asses ; the LXX. confounding the meaning of the word with 
fiiVTS render: in^i§fi%itsg ini ovov S'sXeittg (ita^iiPf^ iaff,Jrom 
the sovth, L e. from Arabia or Ethiopia. But the idea would be 
the same. 

The next clause : T^o*^' , ye who set iqntn tapestties, has 
the same general significance, as descriptive of the carpets upon 
which the more wealthy sat yfvq is an Aramaic form for 

" 

from « the Arab. to stretch out; hence that which is 
stretched out, a carpet. So most of the recent German commen- 
tators, as Herder: kdstlicher Decke; De Wette: Decke, et aL 
Maurer and Ewald with the same derivation, apply it less forci- 
bly, not to the carpet which was so generally used to sit upon 
in the house« but to the covering of the saddle, thrown over the 
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animal ridden. Others, deriving the word from render it 
Judgment, and the whole phrase: those who sit in judgment 
So in the Chaldee, Septiiagint, and Vulgate versions, and so 
Luther and Justi, but there does not seem to be good ground for 
this derivation of the word. 

^'J'J"^? "^S^^J » ^ho walk about the streets, may refer to per- 
sons of a lower clsiss, as distinguished from those who ride 
upon costly animals, or sit upon expensive carpets. The whole 
representation in the verse is that of a time of peace and rest, 
for which the different classes of persons are called upon at the 
close of the verse to ascribe praise, %tv^ . 

Verse 11. The translation of this difficult verse given above, 
seems the most probable one, if the text is not corrupt. Hp, 
literally voice, but here meaning exukoHon; o^^^rm Pid Part, 
those dividing (sc. the booty) ; cf Isa. 9: 2 (3) last clause. 33: 23. 
Ps. 68: 13, where the verb piij is used. The last word in the 
jBrst clause : , used only here, seems to be from , to 

draw, and may mean water-drawers or places where water is 
drawn, watei:-courses. Perhaps the latter is the more probable 
interpretation: Among the water-courses, i. e. where the com- 
batants and others after the battle, have withdrawn to refresh 
themselves. So Maurer: concinite epiciniis eorum, qui spolia 
ab hostibus capta laeti nunc sortiuntur in campis irriguis, ubi se 
reficiunt ex acri proelio reversi. V. Gumpach (Alttest Stud^ S. 
74, 75) adopts the former signification, and supposes that the 
water-drawers are mentioned as a servile class, who would gain 
no advantage from the victory, except a participation in the 
spoils, which, accordingly, Deborah attributes to them as a 
ground for uniting in this general expression of thanksgiving. 
At the close of this clause, ^mtb is implied from the preceding, 
and the prep. » at the beginning seems to be indicative of place, 
and the whole may be paraphrased : In the place where is the 
exultation of those who divide the spoil among the water-courses, 
sing praise. Hollmann says that it was customary for the people 
(rusticos) to assemble together upon the banks of streams and 
about fountains to consult for the public good, as well as to 
indulge in festivity on occasion of public rejoicing, and refers to 
Virg. EccL L 51,52: 



— hie inter flwniM noca 
Et fontM Mcros frigiis cupubis opaeoBou 
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B^, these, refenriiig to the place indicated in the preceding 
(^use. -r is fiom nsn , to ^tt«, whidi 

celebrate with praise^ like ^Wq. So Aram, "^n, Syr. pZ and Arab. 

fJ^fSji, In the fntare here, and with an indefinite subject: Ijet 
men praise, rnrrj mpri , the jnst favors of Jehovah, ttffrt strictly 
means rectitude, but here the idea of benignity, kindness, is com- 
bined with that of right, L e. right done in favor of some one. — 
In the next clause the same word is used followed by "bira which 

// i 

' is firom the obsel. , to separate, kindred with the Arab. Jy-' 

and means, we suppose, his princes or rulers. The whole idea 
then is : Let men praise the benignant acts of his rulers, i. e. the 
deUverance which the leaders have effected for Israel by the aid 
of Jehovah. The reference is, of course, as in the preceding 
clause, to the recent victory over the forces of Jabin, Many, as 
HoUmann, interpret this of the favor shown to the leaders of 
Israel, which, although perfectly appropriate in sense, does not 
seem to be grammatically correct 

The particle TK here may possibly be considered as introducing 
the ground or occasion of the preceding assertions ; for since (see 
V. Gumpach, Alt Stud. S. 79, and references). The verb vrv^ 
has the collective nirrna? as its object, and is firom , to go down, 
descend, trny^bb to the gates, i e. to the entrances of the land, 
in order to meet the approaching enemy. They are, perhaps, 
spoken of as descending, as coming from their houses and fast- 
nesses which were built in the higher parts of the country. 
This appears to be the most forcible rendering of the passage, 
but the lexicographers do not allow such a signification to m. 
See Ftirst and Gesenius, s. v., and we are not satisfied that the 
passages quoted by Y. Gumpach, do not admit another render- 
ing. We have, accordingly, translated the whole clause, as it 
generally has been, quite differently, giving at least an author- 
ized signification to , and not an inappropriate sense to the 
clause : then, i. e. after the due praises have been ascribed to 
God, let the people descend, return to their own houses^ walled 
towns. See HoUmann and BosenmtUler et al. 

Verse 12. The significance of this verse, and its office in the 
ode, has been the occasion of much difference of opinion. It 
seems at first not natural that the writer should break off in the 
midst of a triumphant soi^ and exhort herself to sing. With 
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tfaiB feeliog, Maurer and Holimaiin, in accordance with a conunon 
idiom in Hebrew and Arabic, suppose that , I said, is to be 
supplied, and then it is a simple historical narration of what 
Deborah did at the commencement of the battle. She was so 
sure of the victory, that, looking beyond the conflict, she exhorted 
herself and her companion to sing at once the triumphal soug 
('i^)b-*«n^^} and to enter upon the dominion already attained 
txs6). This is certainly a possible, but it seems not to us 
a probable, interpretation, as it degrades language highly poeti* 
cal, into mere prose. 

In the previous verses we have poetically described the causes 
and conditions of the war^ and generally, the aid vouchsafed by 
J^ovah, and in the end the exhortation to all classes to ascribe 
praise for this dehverance. This may be considered as ending 
the first division or strophe of the ode, after the introduction ; 
and now, as a more particular description of the battle is to be 
drawn, the author in a high state of poetic inspiration calls upon 
herself and her companion not to rest, but to continue the trium* 
phal song already commenced. Y. Gumpach puts the words of 
the first part of the verse : 



into the mouth of Barak, and to this we do not object, although 
it seems more in accordance with the Hebrew simplicity, and 
gives a higher poetic inspiration to the song, to consider Debomh 
as burdened in spirit and exhorting herself, somewhat as the 
heathen poets frequently invoke their muse. Appeals similar to 
this are often found in Hebrew poetry. Cf. Ps. 103: 1 seq. et 
al. saepe. 

, which is four titdes repeated in this verse, is the fem. Imp. 
of the verb "i^a) , which is frequently used in impassioned calls to 
one to arouse, as if from sleep. ' See Ps. 44: 24. 57: 9. Isa. 51: 9. 
52: 1. Hab. 2: 19, et al. saep. — -i-^ib-^^^ , Ewald rightly says, 
not a song but the song (das Lied). The idea is : continue the 
song already begun. Herder tmnslates : Give a song of triumph. 

Wp here we understand to be parallel with in the preced- 
ing clause, and that Barak is exhorted to continue the triumphal 
song. In accordance with his character as leader, Deborah ex« 
horts him to bring forth his captives {^^^ rai^) as was usual 
with conquerors. Of course it is not to be understood literally 
here, but it is merely meant that Barak is to join in celebrating 



Up, up, Deborah, arise, arise, sing the song. 
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the victory of Israel, in order that the people may more clearly 
see the abtmdant occasion that they have for ascribing praise to 
Jehovah, who had given them the victory. Many nnderstand 
wp to indicate here a hostile rising up, and make the song to 
begin with this verse, rather than the next; but that does, not 
seiem to us to be so symmetrical an ordering of the passage, 
. and is certainly not a more natural interpretation of individual 
words. • 

Verse 13. After nj , •nnnoij is perhaps to be supplied, as often 
the different forms of the verb to speak ("^^m), in Arabic and He* 
Jbrew poetry; cf Numb. 23: 7. Job 8: 18, et al. The form W is 
either Apoc. Fut. Piel. for from Jtrj , to tread down, etc., or 
Imper. for *n from W • The latter etymology is preferred by 
Gesenius (see rrt; in his Lexicon), Maurer, Hollmann, and others. 
The meaning then is : descend, ye remnant ), to the aid of 
the nobles of the people, d» d'^'^'^'^Ki . Deborah here represents 
herself as appealing to the people to second the exertions of 
their leaders in expelling the enemy. The allusion is doubtless 
to the time when the troops were about to descend from Mt 
Tabor to attack the enemy, as referred to in 4: 14, and the appeal 
to the people and to Jehovah is not unnatural — In the next 
clause the ^ in "^Ws parallel in signification with that before 
ft'r^?^? , corresponding to the Latin Dat. commodi, and a before 
fiTiiaa means against The LXX translate this verse : 



Many modem commentators have adopted this interpretation. 
So Herder: 



It certainly makes very appropriate sense, but as it depends 
upon a new pointing and division of the words, substituting for 
*yyy -rnj and transferring W to the second member of the verse 
and making the covesponding change of the accent and vowel, 
it is at least very questionable. Much more probable is the 
derivation of the verb from rrfj . Our EngUsh translators seem 
to have so understood the peissage : Then he made him that 
remaineth (better : the remnant) have dominion over the nobles 
among (of) the people (i. e. of Canaanites) ; the Lord made me 



u^ade nv^lov imifij avr^ iv rotg n^attuois iS ifiov. 



"Then went a remnant against the strong, 
Jehoyah with me against the mighty." 
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have dominion over the mighty." V. Gumpach adopts this deri- 
vation of the verb, but refers tw b'^'Ti^it to the Israelites, an4 
makes 1*^*110 refer to Deborah herself, and parallel with , and 
Jehovah i^"^) the subject of the whole sentence, thus : 

Demi Er yeiiich der Ueberlebenden Einfluss anf die Edler des Yolks, 
Ja £r, der Herr, reriich mir Macht neber tapfere Manner. 

Vebsb 14. With this verse commences the enumeration of* 
those tribes which either by their leaders, or by leaders and peo- 
pie, came forth to the war with Jabin. The interpretations that 
have been given of it are so different as hardly to be recognized 
as belonging to the same passage. The LXX. : 'EcpQaifi c|e^^- 
tmcip aitwg tr tip *AfjmXiqH, 6fti<sn aov ^piafup h tols Xaoig tsw^ c{ 
inw (al. er c^o!) MiaxitQ nati^tioap iieQWpmEgt xcu dno Zetfiavhop 
hufxvwtH ip CKiimQip YQOfAfuitmg (al. Uxopttg <V gafidip t^y^ing 
fOOftfAardiop). The Vulgate : Ex Ephraim delevit eos in Ama- 
lec, et post eum, ex Benjamin in populos tuos, O Amalec ! de 
Machir prindpes descenderunt, et de Zebulon, qui exercitum 
ducerent ad bellandum. This may be compared with the Peschito 
which is very similar to the Arabic and has been thus translated 
into Latin : lUuxisti mihi per virum ex Ephraim, cujus facta elucenjt 
in Amalek, post te Benjamin ob amorem tui ; de Machir egressus 
est interpres et de Zebulon scribentes calamo scribae; and the 
Chaldee : Ex domo Ephraim surrexit Josue flius Nun in ante- 
Hori, inivit helium in domum Amalec; post eum surrexit rex, 
Sau^ ex domo Benjamin et occidit domum Amalec et inivit bel- 
lum in reliquis gentibus : ex domo Machir descenderunt quasi 
ftignati in hello et ex tribu Zebulon scribentes ii^ calamo scribae 
iBumti. 

pi^5 d^ljfij -inj. The Prep. is a poetical form with 
paragogic for )'o , used occasionally elsewbere» as in Isa. 46: 31. 
b^i^ , tahose root, L ^. fixed abode^ metaphor drawn from trees and 
plants; cf. Isa. 27: 6. Ps» 80: 10. Job 5: 3. The relative -i^, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, is here omitted. See 
Bod. Gram. H21 3. (b). — , in Amalek. It is well known 
that the location of these was apart How, then, are the 
Ephmimites said to diiv'ell in Amalek? An explanation is sug- 
gested in judg. 12: 15 : ^ In the land of Ephraim in the mount 
of the Amalekites.'' It is plain from this passage that a part of 
the Amalekites had previously settled among the Canaanites 
femd given their name to the region. It is this part of the tribe 
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that is here referred to. Cf. Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes, Is. B. I. 
S. 296. Wth this clause, 0^pt?'r« ^^i??, leaders descended^ went 
forth, is to be supplied from a subsequent part of the verse. 

T?9?5 T*^?? T7?5 • Th^>^^ ^® ways in which this daase 
may be interpreted. Either ^ thee, refers to Ephraim, to be 
supplied from the preceding, and r^a^ » Bei^'amiin, is subject of 

verb to be supplied from the following clause: After thee 
(Ephraim) comes forth with his people ; or T^^JD , Senjamm, is 
Vocative with the suffix preceding and following referring to it : 
After thee, Benjamin, among the people. Neither would do 
violence to grammatical propriety periiaps, but the latter seems 
to give the most appropriate meaning, inasmuch as it appears 
probable (see 4: 10) that but few besides leaders went forth 
from the other tribes besides Zebulon and Naphtali. This sud- 
den tran^tion from the third to the seocmd person is not unusual 
in Hebrew poetry. The meaning given to the prep. % denoting 
rest in, among, is the primary one and frequently found. 

ft'»p|5mj vryj Hp, Machir. i^tt was the .first-bom son of 
Manasseh, see . Gen. 50: 23. Num. 26: 1. Josh. 17: 1, and here 
poetically put for the tribe of Manasseh, and s|)ecifically, perhaps, 
tor that part of the tribe that had its possession on the west side 
of Jordan. 

For the meaning of n^'y; , see remarks on v. 11. — tnpl^htt , the 
same as "^Bph from ta'^pjjh in v. 9. — So Symmachus : iptaaaomg ; 
and Vulgate : principes. 

l^^^^i • Instead of i^fWQ , from ZehuUm, V. 
Gumpach substitutes , Jrom Simeon, not because there is 

Bfss. authority for the change, but because the author should 
have so written it Zebulon is elsewhere mentioned in con* 
nection with Naphtali as sending not leaders only but troops 
(see Comm. on v. 18), and it should not be mentioned twice as 
other tribes are not On the other hand, Simeon is not else* 
where mentioned, and should not be omitted in this enumeration 
of all the tribes, except naturally Levi, whose offices were not 
<if a warlike character. Besides, the beginning, the suffix sa , and 
end of the two words are the same, and one might naturally be 
substituted for the other by the transcriber. Such is V. Gum* 
pach's reasoning for substance, and it is not, indeed, improbable 
that he may be right. But still, irregularities such as here appear 
are not uncommon in other writers in such enumerations^ espe* 
dally where not literal and full historical accuracy » but poetic efieet 
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is the principal object aimed at There might, too, have been 
reasons in the poet's mind for a repetition of one name and the 
omission of another that we know nothing about. We have, 
therefore, in our translation followed the authorized text. 

The ghrase D*^d'^:Q, literally means those drawing 

with (holding) the sceptre of a ruler, a paraphrase for ruler, 

leader, , The Arab. — O is used like the Hebrew here 

with a , with the signification of holding, arj^ here we under* 
stand to be taken in its more common signification of staff or 
sceptre rather than the metaphysical one corresponding to the 

Arab. Is^^M', of tribe f although some adopt the latter meaning, as 

V. Gumpach in h. 1., who translates the whole clause : Haupter 
vom Stamme des Feldherm. The last word, "ijb , from a root 
common to all the Semitic languages, meaning to scrape ^ scratch, 
etc., and kindred with the Greek YQdq>0}, signifies a tcriter, a 
scribe, and then a military scribe, see 2 Kings 25: 19. 2 Chron. 
26: 11, aB making the conscription; and, more unrestricted, a 
military leader, or chief, < 

Vkesk 15. ^J'ja^'O? •^ttJtt?'^? '^'D^J I the princes in Jssachar, etc. 
We most either here consider the marginal "^nij as the true read- 
ing, or else '^^^ not as the suffix state but a poetic form of the 
plural for tj^'ni^. See Gesen. Lehrg. 523, and cf Jer.^2: 14. Isa. 
20: 4, et al. Eosenmiiller and Maurer, however, consider it as 
the suffix form, and render : my princes in Issachar, etc. : etprin' 
cipes mei in Jssachar descenderunt in proelium cum Debora, L e. 
mecum. Eosenmiiller explains thus : The remaining tribes pro» 
ceeded to the engagement with Barak, Issachar with Debor^; 
and hence, she calls his leaders, her own, etc. But if this is not 
as V. Gumpach terms it, a puerile, it is certainly an unpoeticali 
construction of the passage. 

p'ja 15 ^ttJ^OV The questionable word in this clause is "g* 
Many translate, supplying :y or "y^^, aain Hos, 11: 2. Ps. 48: 6: 
as Issachar so also was Barak. But it does not seem to accord 
well with the position of Barak, thus, in this place, to compare 
him with one of the tribes. The parallelism is better, too, if we 

take 'tis as a noun from ^ =3 Arab. , to stand, and hence 
meaning a support, aid^ as in the translation above. , So Maurer : 
et Issachar fuit praesidium Baraci ; and others translate in a simi' 
lar way. 

Vol. XIL No. 47; 53 
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rltxo po?^. The reference here is to the descent from 
Mount Tabor into th^ valley to meet the hosts of Sisera. So it 
is said in 4: 14: t'^'irw ttS"^ D-^fiix n-jifjy "niaPi w pn^ and 
Bsurak descended from Mount Tabor and ten thousand men fol« 
lowed him. And here: he (Issachar) rushes into the valley 
after him (Barak). nW, lit. sends Jiimself, i. e. rushes, 
upon his feet, i. e. after or behind him. So in 4: 10. 8: 5. 1 Sam. 

15: 17, et al. The Arabians use the phrase : »^*f ^^Xc in the 

same way. It may not bd without interest to see the manner in 
which this passage was rendered in some of the old versions. 
The Vulgate : . . . Et Barac vestigia sunt secuti, qui quasi in 
praeceps ac barathrum se discrimini dedit The LXX. : . . . 
xof BoQcix, ovicn Baqax ir xoiXaoir dnioreiiif ip noolp avtcv dg 
tag fUQidag 'Pov^ipfy x. r. X. The Feschito in a Latin version : Et 
Issachar ut Barac inter gentes missus est pedibus suis ad por- 
tionem, etc. Cf other versions in V. Gumpach's Corumentary 
upon the passage. , « 

With the following stikos begins the Enumeration of the tribes 
who did not come, at the summons of Deborah and Barak, to the 
contest with the common enemy of Israel: tAH^ ^i^^^? 
aV^Bpn. We have, in the translation, comprised this all in one 
stikos, to correspond with the almost identical words at the end 
of V. 16. ni»^» from nAn , which is from An , to divide, signifies 
literally streams, channels, but here put poetically for the land 
of Reuben, op the east of the Jordan and Dead Sea ; and having, 
besides, several considerable streams, rendering it one of the 
best watered regions in Palestine. It forms a part of the valley 
of the Jordan, spoken of in Gen. 13: 10 as well watered (njji^), 
and it would seem to have been intersected with canals, which 
rendered it especially fitted to the raising of cattle ; cf Num. 32: 
1. Some suppose that there is an allusion to a custom of hold- 
ing consultations by streams of water, but it does not seem to be 
well established that they were accustomed to meet in such 
places for public deliberations. See V. Gumpach on this pas- 
sage, and cf Hollmann*s Comm. on v. 11, and others. Great, it 
is said, were the deliberations of heart, alj-^^I?^ » they con- 
sulted together and made great determinations ; " talked large," 
is vulgarly said. V. Gumpach makes a new text : si-^gpn mi 
nift^&A , and translates : In the circles of a counsel of 
Beuben, Gad, (is) a people of heroic conclusions. A very appro- 
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priate sense, no doubt, bnt in reference to the change in the text 
there is at least room for hesitation. Bnt see his reasonings in 
his Commentary on the verse, Alt Test Stud. S. 98 — 100. 

Verse 16. Great consultations and bold words, it should 
seem, ended with the Reubenites too often, in inactivity. For 
the poet, as if expostulating with them for their inconsistency 
and snpineness, says : why linger you (lit sit down) around your 
folds: D'^nttt^n l-^g n^^; t^^h. In Gen. 49: 14 and Ps. 68: 14: 
ta^n&^n is also used of an indulgence of sluggish inactivity 
instead of a vigorous participation in military duty, as &^,n&dm 
here. Hollmann suggests that this latter word may be used to 
designate the temporary folds, crates or caulae, in which the 
flocks are gathered at night, and that the Dual may be used* 
because that two of these were customarily built together. The 
old translators give the same general idea to the clause, but 
translate these words difierently. See Hollmann in h. 1. 

^'?'3? nip*^» 5ta^b . Some render, to hear the bleating of the 
flocks, but it does not seem to be established that t\)p^^ can 
designate the noise made by animals. V. Gumpach contends 
for this signification, and suggests that there is very delicate and 
cutting sarcasm in the use of this word, implying that they (the 
Reubenites, and, according to him, the Gadites) quietly listen to 
the groanings of their flocks, while they cannot hear the taunts 
of their heroic brothers rushing into contest But it is better to 
consider it as referring to the pipings of the shepherds as they 
lazily and quietly tend their flocks. So Gesenius renders it: 
the pipings of the flocks, and the Vulgate : ut audias sibilos 
gregum. 

The last stikos of this verse corresponds to the last of the 
preceding verse except that we have here instead of the prepo- 
sition a , ^ , and insteaid of "igpn , "••njjn , signifying literally, search' 
ings, but here delibemtions ; so that there is.no material diflerence 
of signification, and the repetition seems to be employed in order 
to throw more odium upon the part taken by the Reubenites in 
this matter. Hollmann thus translates the whole : 



magna ceperunt animi consilia; 

quare vero tranquille sedistis inter stabola 

ad audiendas fistalas pastoruin? 

ad rivos Rabraitaram 

magii» ftterant oonsnltatioiies* 



Ad rivos Babenttamm 
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Vbbse 17. ys/^ Iffjin "tAt , C^ead beyond Jordan was at 
rest Gilead is the name of the grandson of A^tnasseh, and 
hence is supposed to be put here for the l^^tnassites who dwelt 
on the east side of Jordan, as Machir is, in v. 14, for those who 
dwelt on the west side. But Gilead was a general term given 
to the extended region on the east of Jordan, now called 
(el-Belka) and (^VfyC (Jebel 'Ajliin) and occupied 

by the three tribes, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. See Josh. 
12: 9, and also 13: 23 seq., and Deut 3: 15. Now Reuben has 
just been spoken of, and Gad would naturally next come under 
cognizance, but the poet naturally, to vary the representation, 
instead of simply saying Gad, takes the general term for the 
whole region, and says, it all lies inactive. 

ni'^jK tmh xj\. The only question of difficulty here is in 
reference to the meaning of "nw;. The most common significa- 
tion of iu is to Hve, to dwell, derived from the primitive idea of 
turning aside to any person or place. Oftener with a preposition 
before the perSon or place dwelt with or in. But also followed 
by the Accus. without a preposition, as Job 14: 19: "n^; 
Ex. 3: 22. Isa. 33: 14. Cf also Ps. 5: 5. We are authorized in 
rendering here: why remained or stayed he at or among his 
ijhips, i. e. why did he continue the ordinary avocations that be- 
long to him as dwelling on the coast, instead of joining his breth- 
ren in the war ? So the LXX. : xoi Jap tt naQowtl nloiotg, and 
the Vulgate : et Dan vacabat navibus, and Luther : warum woh- 
net Dan unter den Schifien ? 

also, from the same original idea of turning aside, some- 
times means to /ear, and once with the Accus. of the thing feared, 
Beut 32: 27 ; hence, the idea here may be : why did Dan fear 
ships? i. e. the ships of the Canaanites. Others take in the 
sense, to fear /or : why did he fear for his ships ; or as De Wette 
translates : warum war er Fremdling auf Schifien ? But none 
of these significations seems to accord so well with the parallel- 
ism or usus loqueruH as the one we have given above. 

trna; qinb aib; ^^i^m, Asher has seated himself, remained, 
Like the Greek xa&ijfuu, this verb is used here and elsewhere 
of the action of sitting still, in opposition to going out to war or 
the chase. Cf Gen. 25; 27. Isa. 30: 7. Gen. 25: 27. — tfin from 
t)ftn , to rub and then to wash off, to lave, signifies here the «ea- 
shore ; so in Gen. 49: 13 : mr tp'n, and elsewhere. The Arabians 
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use (^JSJ^f in the same way. The similarity, particu- 

larly of the Arabic to the Germ. Ha/en and our haven, is notice- 
able. Gesenius calls the plural d*^!?^ poet, for dj. See Lex. s. v. 
and Lehrg. S. 695. The appositeness of this language, as well 
as that in the next clause to designate the tribe of Asher whose 
possession was a long extent of sea-coast in the northern part of 
the land of Canaan, cannot be questioned. 

•jiSttj'i t-i^t^ifiTa-b^l . And about its harbors, '^'^^t^fitt . This word 
is from S'nB , to break, rend, and hence is used of the breaches, 
lacunae, on the shore of a country, L e. its harbors. So the Arab. 

ij^ji (lit incisions) is used both of mdentures in a sea-shore 
where water is taken for irrigation, and where ships ride at 
anchor. Cf Abulpharagius, Hist Dynast p. 91, and Abulfeda, 
Tab. Syr. p. 80, where this word is used of the sea-port Joppa. 
The verb Tis^7 signifies to take rest, to remain inactive, and the 
whole stikm is parallel with the preceding. 

Vekse 18. In the preceding verses the tribes have been enu- 
merated who refused to take part in the contest with Jabin as 
well as those who sent leaders, but did not generally, except 
Zebulon, participate in the contest. Now when the battle itself 
is about to be commenced, Zebulon and NaphtaU, who furnished 
tiie forces, naturally pass in review ; and first Zebulon : rynb j 
tjyn D9 l^^t . The position of to after )^hyt is emphatic, perhaps 
to show that it is not the leaders merely, of whom she had pre- 
viously spoken, but the people, who now are meant — i»W Cj'nn, 
exposed their lives (as if valueless) to death, nwb. tfyn, lit to 
pull, pluck, then to upbraid, scorn (cf. Lat carpere convieiis), and 
with , to scorn life, to give it up to death. A similar idiom 
IB found in Isa. 53: 12: itoiya nynb ^'^Z^* likewise frequently 
in Arabic. See Gesen. Comm. on Isaiah, and also Hamasa, e<L 
Schultens, p. 562, et al. 

mto 'TDi'nij b? ^^^^1]- With ''ipi^s, NaphtaU, "ittS^j t\yit is to be 
supplied from the preceding clause. The high place of the field, 
rrvD ^^TQ'ho , doubtless may refer to the position taken by the troops 
on Mount Tabor, for from that point, from which they descended 
to the battle, they may properly be said to have devoted them- 
selves to death. HoUmann prefers to consider it as referring to 
the place of battle itself, as being in the higher part of the valley 
at the foot of Tabor. To this there is no valid objection, though 
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to our mind the position on the mountain gave rise to the use of 
this language. Y. Gumpach rather fancifuUy renders : auf den 
Ehrenplatzen des Schlachtfelds, in the place of honor on the 
battle-field. 

Versb 19. nanbj n^aio . In the preceding verse we have 
brought to view the marshalling of the TsraeUtes, and their fear- 
less onset to the battle. In this we have, in few words, the 
approach of the enemy {^"^An wa), the battle («ni?)> ^® place 
of battle "ro-i? tg^na), and the result (Jingb iki t)W 
Only Jabin is mentioned in the preceding chapter, but here the 
plural number is used, Q'l^btt, kings. Other princes of the 
Canaanites doubtless joined with Jabin, but he only was named 
as being prominent. See an enumeration of the kings of the 
land in Josh. 11: 1. 10: 3. The second clause is a more emphatic 
repetition of the idea in the preceding words, and is connected 
with the place as expressed in the following stikas, tK is gene- 
rally rendered as a particle of time or place, but V. Gumpaich 
considers it as merely emphatic (see Alt. Stud. S. 207) which, 
indeed, seems to give the full significance here. Cf also Ex. 
15: 15. Job 3: 13, et al. 

riio • The commentators have found some difli- 

eulty in settling upon the precise geographical position of these 
places. Eobinson in his Researches seems to have identified 
the localities, at some distance from Mount Tabor to the south- 
west, across the Plain of Esdraelon. He says : " Looking (froia 
^the knoll on the west of Jenin') towards Carmel, on the south- 
east side of a low Tell or mound a little back from the plain> we 
could distinguish the place called Ta annuk, about two and a 
half hours distant it was said to have ruins, which led the peo- 
ple to suppose it was once a large city, though it now contains 
but a few families. . . . Ta'annuk is undoubtedly the ancient 
Taanach, first a city of the Canaanites ; then allotted to. Manas- 
seh and assigned to the Levites ; and afterwards celebrated in 
the triumphal song Deborah and Bamk." Vol. Ill pp. 156> 157v 

Megiddo seems to be replaced by the modern Lejjun. Rob^ 
inson says : As we travelled across the plain, and had Ta'an^ 
nuk and Lejjiin ecmtinually in view, we could not resist the 
impression that the latter probably occupies the site of the ancient 
Megiddo, so often mentiooed along with Taanach." Researches,. 
Vol. in. p. 179. The modem " Lejjto is, without doubt the 
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ancient Legio of Eusebius and Jerome." " Near by it there was 
said to be a large fountain sending forth a mill stream ; which, 
like that at Jenin and all the brooks along the south-western 
hills, so far as these flow at all, runs into the plain and goes 
to aid in forming the ancient KiShon. The place was visited by 
Maundrell, who speaks of it as an old village near a brook,'' etc. 
Res. III. p. 178. These places, according to Eusebius and Jerome, 
are distant from each other " three or four EomiELn miles." They 
are also almost always spoken of together in the Bible. See 
Josh. 12: 21. 17: 11. Judg. 1: 27, et al. 

In our passage the phrase is, not simply Megiddo, but upon the 
UHUers of Megiddo, i^ao ^"i?, which probably designates the 
stream above spoken of, which " flows by Lejjiin into the Kishon." 
Cf Bib. Sac. Vol. I p. 77. 

WTgb A Cibs y?^. The noun ^la is from the verb ^si, to 
cut in pieces, and is doubtless used here as descriptive of 
the ancient silver used in traflic, which was cut into pieces^ 
fruitra, and stamped. Thus some render it litwally here, as Ber- 
theau and EwMld : nicht ein StUck SUber nehmend, not taking a 
piece of silver. So Maurer: nihil argenti iis in praedam cessit 

This, too, is in accordance with the Arab, ^a^, pars. 

frustrum ; cf also the Greek viiQiia. But the word is used in the 
Bible in a more unlimited sense of spoil, booty. See Jer. 51: 13. 
Mic. 4: 13, and so perhaps here, although the whole idea is little 
varied, whichever way it is rendered. It should seem that the 
Canaanites came with the expectation of great booty (cf v. 30), 
but were utterly disappointed. No spoil was taken by them. 

The LXX render: d^qov doyvQlov; Syr. I^iaoo ) 1 1 ^ ^ • 

Veesb 20. The translation of the words of this verse is sim- 
ple and easy. ^an^J in the first clause is third person plural of 
the verb used impersonally, as frequently in Hebrew, See Eod. 
Gram. { 134, 3, (a). In the second stikos the stars from their 
orbits, DDiioisi^ D'^nsisn, simply designate in varied language 
the source of the aid to the Israelites against their enemies. It 
was from heaven. So Rosenmiiller : coelum ipsum desuper 
pugnavit Cf in Claudina, III. Cons. Honor. Vs, 98 : 

O niminm dilecte Deo, cni militat aether, 
£( oonjurati Teniout ad diutsica yenti. 
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Bat the general object of these words should seem to be less 
plain, if we judge by the different interpretatbns which have 
been put upon them. One supposes that the stars " withdrew 
shining/' so that in the darkness of the night Sisera was driven 
into the Brook Kishon ; another, that the stars beamed forth with 
unwonted efiulgence, as a light to guide the Israelites in the pur- 
suit of tbeir flying enemy. But we scarcely need say that the 
idea is so unworthy of the imagery and of the circumstances of 
the scene that it requires no refutation. Studer supposes that 
we may consider the stars here according to a manner of repre* 
sentation of the age, as living beings who compose " the Host 
of Jehovah,'* rnhn vc^ , and, although invisibly to mortal eye, yet 
in reality and abundantly Ornish aid to the Israelites. But this 
idea of the influence of the stars upon the fate of men, and the 
corresponding form of expression is of later origin ; see V. Gum- 
pach in h. L It is plain, however, that Jehovah furnished special 
aid to Israel It is said in v. 13 that Jehovah descended to their 
aid, and in the preceding chapter, v. 15, Jehovah discomfited 
Sisera. Bertheau says, for substance : ' That a hi^er than their 
mortal power with overruling influence was cooperating in this 
victory, is most clearly and vividly before the mind of the poet 
Awed by the consciousness of God's miraculous aid, and ventur- 
ing in the enthusiasm of inspiration to portray definitely his dis- 
tinctly recognized yet mysterious work on earth and in the midst 
of men, it is to her as if the heavens, the eternal dwelling place 
of the holy God, had bowed itself down to earth, or more nearly 
in the language of this verse : the stars had forsaken their cus- 
tomary orbits and fought against Sisera.' The similarity of this 
representation of the appearing of Jehovah in a tempest, to that 
in Ps. 18: 9 seq., cannot escape notice. 

But Josephus, in his Antiquities, Book V. Chap. V., gives the 
most detailed account of the idea of this passage : " When," he 
says, " they were come to a close fight, there came down from 
heaven a great storm, with a vast quantity of rain and hail, and 
the wind blew the rain in the face of the Canaanites, and so 
darknened their eyes that their arrows and slings were of no 
advantage to them ; nor would the coldnesfi of the air permit 
the soldiers to make use of their swords, while this storm did not 
so much incommode the Israelites, because it came in their backs. 
They also took such cours^e, upon the apprehension that God 
was assisting them, that they fell upon the very midst of their 
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enemies, and slew a great number of them, so that some of them 
fell by the Israelites, some fell by their own horses, which were 
put into disorder, and not a few were killed by their own char* 
iots." The custom of the Canaanites to raise altars and offer 
worship to the heavenly bodies, doubtless gave particular sever- 
ity to this defeat The author at least may be supposed to have 
that fact in mind in this representation. Thus he may be sup- 
posed poetically to sing : even the very gods in which our ene* 
mies trust, descended from their high sdtars (dn%M», lit raised, 
high courses), and effectually put to flight those who depended 
upon them for aid and protection. 

' Vbrsk 21. littJ^p ins . We understand im to be here in 
its first aod most common signification o{ stream, torrent, rather 
than in the derivative one of vaUey. t^^, too, seems to us to 
signify to dray, sweep ofi*, rather than to cover up, a meaning 
forced upon it by V. Gumpach. Nor does there appear to be any 
ground to doubt the interpretation above given, from the want 
of water in the Kishon, as some have inferred from " Lynch's 
Expedition" and "Shaw's Travels." For Dr. Robinson says: 
« Through the plain of Esdraelon, the ancient river Kishon is 
of old represented as pouring its waters in such abundance as to 
• sweep away' the troops of Sisera during the battle of Deborah 
and Barak ; and we still find the same river a considerable stream, 
under the name of el-Muktitta ; flowing along the base of Carmel 
into the bay of 'Akka." Researches, Vol. IIL pp. 228, 229. Be- 
sides, an instance of a similar kind to that recorded in Judges 
has occurred in modem times. During Bonaparte's Expedition 
into Syria, April 16th, 1799, the time of the battle of Mount 
Tabor, according to Bnrckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 339: " Many 
(of the Turks) were drowned in the river of Debdrieh which 
then inundated a part of the plain." Prokesch, too, Reise, etc., 
S. 129, is quoted by Dr. Robinson as follows : " In April, 1829, 
Prokesch in travelling directly from Ramleh to Nazareth, entered 
the plain of Esdraelon at or near Lejjiin ; here he came upon the 
Kishon, flowing in a deep bed through marshy ground ; and, after 
wandering about for some time to find the way through the 
morass, was at length set right by an Arab, who pointed out the 
proper ford." Such evidence will, doubtless, be deemed suffi- 
cient, especially if we notice the deep bed of the river, the 
morass, and the swampy ground referred to by the last writer, to 
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show that the rhrer may have exerted no inconsideKBble inflnenoe 
in the destruction of Sisera's hosts. Forthmnore, if there were 
not such evidence, if travellers have found these streams about 
Mount Tabor perfectly dried up, there is no certainty that there 
was not in a former age more water in them than now; cnr, at 
any rate, that the efiect of the storm was not sufficient, where 
there are allowed to be torrents at some seasons of the year, to 
produce the efiect indicated. 

The meaning of trwr^ Vra is much disputed. That finwip is 
not a proper name as translated in the Synac, Arabic, Vulgate, 
and some other versions, seems to be settled. The most natural 
interpretation, according to etymology, is the one given by Gese- 
nius : old, of ancient days. So the phrase is translated by the 
LXX, Cod. Vat: xuiii^^ovg aQxaim^\ the Chaldee paraphras* 
tically : bsnto^i V^T^ V^'^^ W ^ ^??7*?7 ^*^> a river on 
which memomble deeds were performed by the andent IsraeL 
What these deeds were, before the time of the Judges, seems 
not easy to determine ; and yet it may have been celebrated in 
that day for previous conflicts upon it, as it certainly was lat^. 
See Judges 6: 33. 7: 1 seq. 1 Sam. 29: 1. 31: 1 seq. 1 Kings 20: 
26. 2 Chron. 35: 22, et al May it not be employed here, as we 
sometimes use the term old, not with reference to particular pre* 
vious transactions, but as a term indicative of familiarity, con- 
nected with afiection, and regard for the present, unexpected 
favor in destroying the enemy? Others, however, derive the 

word from the Piel of ttr^ , d^{? like the Arab. pX5 , to precede, 
and in hostile sense to attack; cf. Ps. 38: 6, 19. Job 30: 26, etc. ; 
and hence make it signify either the nishmg (streams) or the 
hostile river as indicative of its efiects at the time under conside- 
ration. Although this makes a very appropriate sense, there 
does not seem to be very full authority for tMs use of the word. 
Gesenius says that the forms like d^s!)n{^ always designate time. 
See the word in his Lexicon. 

t> H^^5 '^'siyrpi. The verb ''yj'TO here may be rendered as Imp., 
and "^tti as vocative, as we have translated above, or it may be 
considered as indicating past time : Thou, my soul, wast treading, 
etc., or, as V. Gumpach supposes, this may be more closely con- 
nected with the preceding clause, and rendered as the Ace : 
Thou, oh valley, etc. swellest my soul with the exultation of 
victory. But why the fem. form of the verb is here used, if it 
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refers to iro , he does not tell us ; neither, it seebs to us, is it Very 
clear that can have precisely this significance. The mean- 
ing Gxst given seems to us much more in accordance with the 
spirit of the context The writer has come, in the description of 
the battle in which she was a prominent actor, to the time when 
the enemy are fleeing and the elements all engaged in giving 
success to the arms of the chosen army of Jehovah. She stops, 
and, as if now in the midst of the action and filled with the high- 
est enthusiasm of success, exclaims : Tread down, march over, 
my valiant one (my soul, iibBS , used according to Gesenius " as 
the seat of warUke valor"), the strong, lb is here doubtless 
abstract for the concrete as often in Hebrew. The general, 
though not the precise, idea of the passage may be given by 
rradering adverbially. So Herder : " March on my soul in 
thy might" This author well says : ** In every word of this de* 
Bcription there js sarcastic raillery. She honors them with titles 
that she may annul them, and this tone continues in what is said 
of the mother of Sisera and her women." Spirit of Heb. Foetryi 
Vol IL p. 190. 

' Verse 22. The flight of the enemy is gmphically described 
in this verse, OSO-^app? inin tftj . The verb obn signifies to beat, 
to strike, and, connected with the following clause : 'P'^'^i&k rf\iit^ 
ninrrro ,/rom the haste cf his hastening heroes^ designates the thick, 
heavy, irregular tramp of the retreating foe. The repetition of 
the noun ninm here doubtless denotes intensity, and the force 
may be given as above, or it may be rendered hat haste, or by 
some similar phrase. 'P'^'^l&K is doubtless used here with some 
emphasis in contrast with the preceding words. Even his heroes 
are thus hasty in their flight 

Verse 23. Of the tina , Meroz, which now comes under the 
malediction of the poet, nothing is definitely known. It seems 
to have been a village which lay in the course of the Canaanitea 
in their flight, and which did not aid in their destruction, although 
the continued tempest^ the warring of the elements^ would seem 
to have admonished them of their duty, to join in eflecting the 
annihilation of the enemies of Jehovah. — The significance of 
the phrase : angel ofJeh&oah, njnj 7j:j!f» , is much contested. Some 
understand it literally of an angel, some of a prophet. Accord' 
ing to one, it can refer to no other than Barak; according to 
another, Deborah is thus designated. Herder refers it to th0 
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^ voice of the nation." One thing seems at least certain, that in 
whatever way the curse came, it came from God ; and it matters 
little what was the precise way of its promulgation. This phrase 
seems to he used of Jehovah, when speaking to men, where 
there is no necessity of supposing that there was any visible 
appearance of an angeL The intensive repetition of the word 
meaning to curse, in the second clause, is in accordance with a 
common Hebrew idiom. 

Verse 24. After the utterance of the preceding curse and in 
contrast with it, comes the blessing upon one by whose aid the 
leader of the hosts of Jabin perished : ^ *^'Sp\ . From the 
idea of proceeding out of , fronts comes the comparative use of the 
preposition , where one is designated as superior to all others 
of the class, as here : Blessed, b^ra , in comparison with women, 
L e. more than any woman be JaeL — ^n. This man 
it seems was descendant of the father-in-law of Moses, who 
had separated himself from his countryman, and fixed his resi* 
dence among the Israelites near Kadesh (see 4: 11, and cf 1: 16) ; 
and although dwelling among them, was not involved in the 
contest with Jabin (4: 7). So Sisera, when his forces were 
routed, and his life in danger, with a bravery, such as other mili« 
tary heroes as well as he, have shown, crawled down off hit 
chariot and stole away to the tent of a woman, L e. to the apart'* 
xnents which, according to the custom in the East, were separate 
from those of the men (4: 17). She received him cordially, she 
even went out to meet him, and said unto him : " Turn in, my 
lord, turn into my tent and fear not" So he went in, and 
received in perfect confidence the profiered hospitalities of the 
house, which, as appears from the following verse, were abun* 
dan tly bestowed. — ^nka d*nD|p. Here the 79 of comparison 
again, and ^nka , in a tent, i. e. dwelling in tents. Jael was the 
occupant of a tent, as was usual with those engaged in pastoral 
pursuits (cf Gen. 4: 20 and Jer. 35: 7), and the simple idea is: 
More blessed be Jael than any other one in her station. It is 
deemed unnecessary to enter into any defence of this commen- 
dation of an act that seems to us so savage and inhuman. We 
need only remind our readers of the oriental idea of the aveng« 
ing of blood, and of the command of Jehovah for the extirpation 
of these Canaanites, who had, however, taken advantage of the 
remissness of Israel in sparing them, and severely oppressed 
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them. It was natural that Jael, allied by blood to the Israelites, 
should make their cause her own; and besides, she doubtless 
felt that Jehovah, by thus placing Sisera in her power, had 
designated her as an instrument for the extermination of his 
enemy and the oppressor of his chosen people. 

Verse 25. In this and the following verses we have delin- 
eated somewhat minutely the treatment of Sisera in the tent of 
Jael, and its result He desired water to slake his thirst after the 
fatigue, excitement, and anxiety of the battle. She gave him 
what was better, nbtj , new milky to drink, and brought him cur- 
dled milk, , in a large, princely bowl. This curdled milk 
was, and is still, a favorite beverage in the East ; see Niebuhr, 
Reisebesch. n. Ambien, S. 373. Josephus says: "When he 
asked for something to drink, she gave him sour milk (lit. milk 
already sour, ydXa di€(p&OQos ^^jy), of which he drank so immea- 
surably that he fell asleep." Ant. B. V. Ch. 5. 4. There is no 
proof, as the Rabbins and others have supposed, that she gave 
him an intoxicating preparation of milk. 

Verse 26. njn^^fri ^nji M-j; . The plural nanbw is here used 
for the singular rhtv\ , see Rod. Gram. { 47, 3. n. 3. Cf also Ex. 
1: 10. Job 17: 16. Isa. 28: 3. W designates a pin used to drive 
into the earth to fasten down the covering of the tent. — D'^b»3> 
r^^abnb , to the hammer of the laborer ^ in contrast perhaps with 
the preceding D'^^j'^^K , princely. The particularity of this whole 
description deserves notice. The accumulation of words nearly 
synonymous in this verse, as tv^'n , ngq^ , ty^r^ , hfcbn , and in 
the following aJ'ns, Vu three times repeated, seems to indicate a 
sort of pleasure in dwelling upon it which no one who had not 
personal interest in the contest could feel. See above, Comm« 
on V. 24, and remarks upon the authorship of this ode, p. 22. 

Veese 27. bfcj 5ns tf^yy V^a . With , is sometimes 
considered as implied, lit. to the between^ i. e. at She doubtless 
stood at his head in executing the murder, and leaned over him, 
so that one foot would naturally be upon one side of the hue 
passing from his head, and one upon the other; and thus the 
preposition or would not be inappropriate. The inter- 

pretation of the following verbs depends upon the manner in 
which we suppose Sisera to have been lying when Jael ap« 
proached to give him his death blow. Some suppose that he 
was lying upon a raised couch, and, after the blow from the 
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tent-pin and hammer, feU to the earth. It must be acknowledged 
that'the words 5*^3 and receive their most natural and easy 
interpretation upon this supposition. But 4: 21 : " Then Jael^ 
Heber*s wife, took a tent-pin, and took a hammer in her hand^ 
and went up softly to him, and smote the tent-pin through his 
temples so that it penetrated the ground (for he was in a deep 
sleep and weary), and he died," would seem to indicate that he 
was lying when the tent-pin was thrust directly through his head 
and into the ground. If it were necessary to interpret the words 
yns and ifcj as indicative of falling from a higher position to the 
ground, it might be said that this was a mere brief account of the 
afiair, and that two actions which were separated in time by the 
faJRng, the first, piercing of the head, and the subsequent fasten- 
ing of it to the earth, are here brought together, so that there would 
be no real discrepancy between the accounts in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. 

It is, however, not improbable that the account in the fourth 
chapter is circumstantially accurate as well as really correct. 
"With this belief we have translated aJ'^s , struggled. So this verb 
may, as some suppose, be rendered in Isa. 10: 4. 1 Sam. 4: 19. 
Job 39: 4. So in the verse under consideration. Herder, Ewald^ 
V. Gumpach (see his Commentary on the passage), and others^ 
translate. — bfij , sinks down. 

, lit. signifies to lie down, to lie, and then to lie in a partic- 
ular way, as in sleep, and here in death : Ues dead or die^. See 
Isa. 14: 8» 1 Kings 2: 10, and numerous other passages. 

The last two members of this verse V. Gumpach considers to 
belong to Barak. 1. Because, according to the arrangement of 
the whole piece> a man's voice foims the transition to a new sub- 
ject. 2. According to 4: 22, Barak saw with his own eyes the 
dead body of Sisera immediately after his death, and on that 
account we should expect him to speak here. 3. There is a 
suitableness in the literal repetition of Deborah's words by Baraki 
and an unsuitableness on any other ground. 4. The dwelling 
so long, as it were gloatingly, over the death of an enemy is too 
horrible to be attributed to Deborah. 6. Her own description 
necessarily (?) ends with 351^, mortuus est, the closing word of 
the first member of the verse. Such, for substance, are his argu- 
ments. There is no impossibility that it was so, but yet we 
cannot feel fully assured of it 
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Verse 28. aa^rii ntpi^? T&n*^ '^?? • The compound *t?s signi- 
fies literally ahoutt around, and then as being surrounded, through, 
in the midst of, here with , stanc^ng in, or, from the window, 
LXX. : dia t^g '^VQidog sraQSxvxpsv iirjtriQ Hiaaga, x. t. X. 
The Arabic, not badly in respect to sense : sitting in the window- 
seat. rt6f5tba in the Niphal, from , to lay wpon or over, signi- 
fies here to bend forward, naqaYvmm^ as in the act of looking, 
straining the eyes for something. M^tn is from anj which is found 
only in this passage. In Aram, and Arabic the root is not unfre- 
quently used in calls of victory and rejoicing. But the same 
word is also often employed as indicative of strong passions even 
of a very different nature ; cf "iS'j and 5*1*^ , and in the New Testa- 
ment ixTiX^acm, Here a call of anxiety, solicitude, is indicated. 
— In the next clause aj^&<0 , a latticed unndow, is used as parallel 
with liin , and is descriptive of a common arrangement in the 
houses of warm climates for the circulation of the air. 

In the next clause, is from tts^in , to be ashamed; then, to be 
disappointed, as causing shame and blushing, and here, in the 
Pilel, with fc^inb , to delay, which is productive of disappointment 
fuid shame to those waiting. So it is used in Ex. 32: 1 with 
ri'tni. — 135*1 from M'j, anything bidden upon, either horses or 
chariot or both. Cf the use of agfia in Homer and the Greek 
Dramatists. — ^*inK , same as ii*ir|K , see Rod. Gram. { 22. 4, n. 2, 
and cf Gen. 30: 39. 51: 7. Literally ^inw signifies to be after, but 
here of course synonymous with ib^ga in the parallel clause.— 
vnia3*)a , literally the footsteps of his chariots, i. e. the com- 
ing, approach. 

Veese 29. mjwi iT^ni^ito ntom. The more literal rendering 
of th^se words would be: The wisdom of her noble women 
(maids of honor) return her answer. But where an abstract 
noun is in construction with a concrete, as here, the first noun 
denotes a quaUty which belongs preeminently to the object 
designated by the second noun, and accordingly has the force 
of a superlative adjective: the vnsest, etc. See Nordheimer's 
Hebrew Grammar, Vol. IL ♦ 800. 2, and } 788, 2. The high rank 
and station of the mother of Sisera is indicated by the use of 
riiniD , princes, or those of noble birth. — Instead of ns»n the read- 
ing in some Mss. is na'^J^nn without the suffix pronoun. 

fti tx^y^^k a^^Pi K'^rn^^!. She also, or yea, she herself (the 
mother of Sisera) 1*^^ returns to herself, i^^, takes or keeps 
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back, withholds, her words. The idea is : she so much trusts to 
the consolation profiered by her attendants, that she does not 
repeat her words of anxiety. This seems to us the most natural 
interpretation of these words, although there are two other 
methods by which they may be explained. The suffix tr^ may 
refer to the one of her attendants who was the author of the 
words of consolation, or to her attendants collectively, and the 
last suffix to herself: Even she repeats again and again her (or 
their) words to herself; as if inclined to believe them, but not 
fully satisfied. But the real idea is substantially the same as in 
the tmndlation which we have given, though so differently ex- 
pressed, and the two suffixes more naturally refer to the same 
individual. It may be rendered, as some suppose : " But (?) she 
repeats to herself her own words," i. e. does not trust to the con- 
solations offered. 

Verse 30. ^iryt ^vtxa^^ ilin . The particles liin , lit inter- 
rogative : is it not ? but as implying an affirmative answer, sim- 
ply afirmative in sense^ see Rod. Granmiar, i 150 ,2. R., and 

cf use of the Amb.^, ^f, and the Greek ov. The simple idea 
is : they have found and taken spoil, and time is necessarily 
consumed in its division, ^ipin*;, lit these divide by lot So 
pbn , smoothness, signifies lot, part, portion, etc., perhaps from 
the fact that a smooth stone was used in casting lots. 

•^na tt5fi<^b ^'T^ • "^^^ disjunctive particle is implied be- 

fore ts^n^an'n . See a similar instance of the constncctio asyndeta 
in Isa. 17: 6: m^b^ t^^j^. EosenmuUer says of the first two 
words : Duae primae voces proprie sonunt lUer duo uteri, quibus 
puellae significantur ; a membro sexui sequiori proprio Hebraei 
iuterpretes mouent, Siserae matrem ita appellasse Hebraeas 
puellas per contemptum. Among the orientals, as well as the 
Greeks, young maidens composed no inconsiderable part of the 
spoils of the victors in war. See Numbers 31: 12, 18, and cf. 
Horn. B. B. 1, 1. 11 seq. ia$ ^i^"^^* lit to the head of a man, 
much like our phrase : " a head," i. e. " a piece," for each ona 
The same idiom is frequent in Arabic. See Abulpharagius, 
Hist Dynast, pp. 53, 54, 216, etc. ta^y^ , <k/ed garments, and in 
the next stikos mf^n tsi^n^e , dyed ga/rments embroidered in colors, 
richly embroidered. The color here indicated by dyed garments 
was doubtless crimson or scarlet, as being the color usually 
assumed for military display. Herder says : " This wise lady ctf 
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the harem was not desirous that Sisera should acquire any dam- 
sels. She wished only for variegated garments and showy trap- 
pings for the triumphal procession of her lord." Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, Vol. II. p. 191, note. 

Vy^ ^tyox^) n% . The Dual ft'^nttlj':* seems to be used 

to indicate the manner of the embroidery, doMy, i. e. on both 
sides. The last two words have been quite differently inter- 
preted. HoUmann suppUes ttj'^K before biio, just as it is to be 
supplied in 2 Sara. 12: 4 before 'jj^n , and in Prov. 23: 28 with 
t)nn , and then renders : ( vestes) — quae oment coUa praedatoris, 
i. e. Siserae. But it seems a rather unusual ellipsis. Ewald 
and Bertheau make a change in the text, substituting for bi^ , 
and render : for the queen's neck ; a very good sense certainly, 
but one that perhaps never entered the thoughts of the writer. 
De Sacy, in his Memoire de la littemture parmi les Arabes, p. 124, 
changes the text of this whole verse in a manner worthy of 
notice. According to him, it should read thus : 



This is, doubtless, very good Hebrew poetry, but probably not 
the original sacred text. The natural simple interpretation of 
the words as they stand, seems to be the true one here : for the 
necks of ike booty, i. e. the animals taken as booty (cf 1 Sam 15: 
19, 21), which seems to be the meaning of here. These 
embroidered garments are represented as thrown upon the ani- 
mals taken as booty, either to be carried, as indicating the abun- 
dance of the spoil, as Rosenmtiller supposes, or as an ornament. 
So Jerome : et supellex varia ad omanda coUa congeritur. 

Verse 31. Sisera as opposing the people of Jehovah was 
considered as his enemy. And the author of this ode in con- 
cluding, with confidence in her cause as that of Jehovah, trium- 
phantly predicts for all the wicked the same summary punish- 
ment which Sisera received: So perish or so shall perish all 
thine enemies, Jehovah, ninj ^I'lax'^ "jS . "j? , so, of course 

refers not to the preceding clause, but to the whole description 
of the overthrow and death of the leader of the Canaanitish 
troops and its attending circumstances. Some of the old/trans- 
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lators, and Herder, change the suffix, in the first word of the 
second clause, to the second person, to correspond with the pre- 
ceding, but it is wholly unnecessary, as'Such changes of person are 
constantly occurring in Hebrew. But those who love him, 1*^^*!^*;, 
shall be as the sun when it goes forth in power, or like the going 
forth of the sun in its power, irnnija m^n n&qts. The sun 
emerging from clouds and sending forth its unobstructed beams 
to the ends of the earth, presents, as BosenmUUer says, a forcible 
and elegant image of a people escaping from the discourage- 
ments and sufferings of severe bondage, taking to itself new 
vigor and recovering former splendor. As a partial proof of the 
fulfikneilt of this prediction, as applied to the Israelites, the his- 
torian adds : And the land was at peace forty years." After- 
ward, as it appears, they again did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and, as a copsequence, were delivered again into the hands of 
their en^es. 



ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L WoBKS OF Fbof. Eubtz on Biblical and Chukch Histobt. 

Isr our last number we gare a fiivorable notice of this author's LehHmek 
der keiligen Geschickte^ as translated by Dr. Schaeffer, nnder the title of 
Manwd of Sacred History, We would here call attention to seyeral otiber 
works of the same writer; some of which are now in the process trans-, 
lation. 

Witliin Uie last few years the Tarioos writings of John Henry EnrtSy 
Frofesscnr of Church ^story in the University of Dorpat, have come to 
occupy a prominent rank in that department of literature and instruction. 
Five and twenty years ago, the author pursued his thediogical studies at 
Halle, under Ullmann and Tholuck ; and it was to his personal intercourse 
with the latter, that Kurtz was indebted, as have been so many others, fixr 
deeper spiritual views as to the nature of true religion, and his own personal 
obligations in respect to it His principal works, besides the one noticed 
in our last number, are the fi^owing; all of thm distinguished for sound 
Umning and orthodoaL liews; 
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Gtschichte des aUen Bundes, L e. History of the Old Covenant^ VoL L 
2nd edit 1853. YoL IL pp. 1-820. This is designed to be a fuller Cknn- 
mentary than the Manual of Sacred History, above mentioned; but it 
18 not yet completed. The author, it is said, deugns it to be his master- 
piece. 

Biblische Geschichte^ i. e. Biblical History, 3rd edit Berlin, 1854. A 
smaller work, designed for children and schools. It gives the Biblical nar- 
rative in a systematic fonn, and mostly in the words of the Bible. It is a 
work specially adapted for Sabbath schools, and might be introduced here 
with great profit We learn that a translation of it is nearly completed^ 
under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Bobinson of New York. 

Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, L e. Manual of Church History, 2nd edit 
1850, pp. 462. This is, perhaps, the best manual extant on this subject, in 
any language ; and is better adapted than any other to the tastes and halnti 
of mind of American students. It is faithful, terse, graphic ; and is con^ 
tained within moderate limits. We are glad to learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Schaefier is now engaged in translating it into English. This edition, 
rather than the work next following, has been preferred for this purpose, 
as being less expanded, and forming a more compact whole. This choice, 
we understand, has the approbation of Pro£ Alexander of Princeton, and 
Prof. H. B. Smith of New York. 

Handbuch der AUgemeinen Kirchengeschichte, L e. Hatkdbook of General 
Church History, Vol. L in 3 Farts, pp. 1000. As intimated above, thia if 
an enlargement of the preceding work. The first volume, in three parts, 
extends to the Reformation. The second volume, though long promised, 
has not yet appeared. 



n. AUBEBLEN ON DaNIBL AND RSYBLATION.^ 

It is refreshing to one's spirit to receive a book of this character from 
(Termany. Too long has learning there been in antagonism to &ith, and 
exegetical science has been cultivated at the expense of the religious affec- 
tions. But the field of Biblical criticism there is no longer barren and dry 
in respect to spirituality and Christian hope, and the days of Bengel and 
Franke and Luther seem to be returning. 

The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation of John have long been 
the sport of unbelieving criticism; and if their authority as the products of 
Divine inspiration could have been overthrown by learning and ingenuity 
and industry, this work would long since have been accomplished. ^ Undis- 
mayed by the long array of learned names against him, Auberlen, compara- 
tively a young writer, has undertaken the defence of these books, and has 



1 Der Prophet Daniel and die Oifenbarang Johannis in ihrem gegenseitigen 
Terhaltniss betrachtet, and in ihrem Hauptstellen erlatitert, von Carl August 
Auberlen, Dr. der Philos. Lie. u. a. o. Prof, der TheoL zu Basel Basel, 1854. 
pp.450. 8vo. 
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manftillj MfiUed his tasL Hb work has made a deep impresmoii, «iid 
cannot bat be instmmental of great good. 

He first carefiilly examines the evidence for the aathenticity of llie book 
of Daniel ; and in a concise, simple, clear style, without pedantry or osten- 
tation, shows the untenableness of the opposing argnments, and establishes 
his own position hj the most satisfactory proofe. He then shows the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the hock of Daniel, and proceeds to the inyestagation 
of his prophecies. The four aniyersal monarchies in the second and seventh' 
chapters are very thoronghly studied, the fourth monarchy shown by indu- 
Intable proofs to be the Boman, and the little horn to be iJie Anti-Chiist, 
the man of sin, in 2 Thess. iL The eighth, tenth, and eleventh chapters are 
conceded to Antiochus Ep^hanes, while the ninth is claimed in fiill for the 
Biessiah, and for the time his appearing. Then fdlows a full ezaminar 
lion and refutation of the rationalistic theories of interpretation in reference 
to these predictions. 

There is a very ftill and able discussion of the sTmbolical beasts in Daniel ; 
and with the twelfth chapter of Bevelation he commences a like able exposi- 
tion of the predictions in the last book of the New Testament, and in a very 
interesting manner makes the Hebrew prophet and the Christian aposde 
mutually illustrative of each other. According to him, the harlot in the 
seventeenth chapter of Bevelation is the secularized, apostate, persecuting 
church, in whatever form she may appear; not Borne merely, though the 
Papacy is the strongest fulfilment of this prophecy that has ever yet appeared, 
but any other form of the professed church of Christ that becomes worldly, 
apostate, and persecuting. He thus avoids the &tal error of many pious 
commentators, who make the Bevelation a mere detail of the civil and 
ecclesiastical histoiy of Christendom (as Brighlman, Newton, Bengel, Elliot, 
and hundreds of others), and the still worse error of others who can see ia 
it no allusion at all to the great papal apostasy (Herder, Eichhom, De 
Wette, Hengstenberg, and many others) ; and he fully recognizes the great 
principle of prophetic interpretation so grandly announced by Lord Bacon, 
and so little understood or practised upon by others, viz. tliat there is a 
^ latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto Divine prophecies, being of 
the nature of their author, with whom a thousand years are but as one day ; 
therefore they are not fulfilled punctually at once, but have springing and 
germinant accomplishment throughout many ages, though tiie height or 
fulness of them may refer to some one age" (Advancement ci Learning, 

B. n.). 

This exposition of the seventeenth of Bevelation, the reference of the 
fourth beast in the seventh of Daniel to the Boman empire, and of the little 
horn to the apostate church, and the ninth chapter to the coming of the 
Messiah, is a great advance on most of the learned German C(nnmentary 
which we have had for the last fifty years ; while the unsatisfactoriness, and 
extravagance, and arbitrariness, and endless diversity of the minute historic 
interpretation, which has prevailed among English writers, is avoided. 
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Hk ^tporftkm of the BMl1«nnuJ predietkmg la eminenily satiafectaiy ; and 
bit eompmoii of tlie Old and New Testament in xeference to this sabjecC, 
eacceedin^j instroetiTe and interesting. 

The bodk conelndes with an able disonssion of Uie different methods of 
exposition adqrted by different writers, among whom are mentioned pilrd^* 
nkriy, Bengel, Elliot, Gaossen, Ewald, De Wette, Liicke, Hermann, Hengt- 
tenberg, Ebraid, and some others. We greet this publication with j^easore 
and hope, and eommend it to the earnest stndy of all who feel an interest 
IB prophetic inrestigation. While we honor the piety, and admire the 
industry, and respect the learning of the Dnke of Ifonchester, Dr. McNeiIe» 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Bickersteth, and other interpreters of that school, we hare 
not been particnlariy edified by their lucubrations among the prophecies ; 
and to the dry, eonfined, unspiritual method of treating the prophetic writ- 
ings, which we find in Ewald, Gesenius, De Wette, GQtzig, and other 
authors of that tort, we hare an instinctive and most decided ayersioOy 
though we hi^ily Tahie their philological erudition and are greatly instructed 
by it. It is a great relief to receiye a really schdar-like and well-written 
book that does not belong to either of these classes, and has only the better 
Ixaits of both. 

in. Tbbgellbs oif THE Fbinteb Text of the Gkbek New Tb8» 

TAMENT.^ 

Db. Trioelles is emphatically a man who has lived for an idea. For 
more than a quarter of a century he has been engaged, with most unwearied 
industry, in the investigation of the Greek Text of the New Testament. 
He. has ransacked almost every library of Europe where there is a fhigment ' 
of a Greek ms. ; he has read, and studied, and copied enough to wear out the 
hundred eyes of Argus ; he has conversed and corresponded with all the 
best critical scholars of the present generation, Scholz, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, among the number ; with feeble health he has exhibited 
an iron diligence ; he pursues his labor in a truly Christian spirit; his pa* 
tienoe and enthusiasm never seem to £sdl ; and we wonder how he finds time 
or means to prosecute, as he does, so laborious and so costly a woric, and one 
which can never yidd him anything like an adequate pecuniary reward for 
so much toil and expense. As the fruit of his long labors, the Bagsters have 
in press a critical edition in quarto of the Greek New Testament, with the 
various readings of all the ancient mss. and versions, and the ecclesiastical 
writers to the fourth century, to be printed in the style of clearness and 
beauty for which that meritorious publishing house is so justly celebrated. 



1 An Accoant of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with Remarks 
upon its Revision on Critical Principles, together with a Collation of the Critical 
Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Laohmann, and Tischendorf, with that in common 
use, hf Samuel Prideanx Tregelles, LL. D. London : 8amnel Bagster & Sons. 
1854. 8yo. pp. S80. 
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We long to hare tiie book in (mr hands to daOj 1186. Hieliendofrs critical 
Testament is printed so doselj and pooriy, and his mode of r^erring to Ins 
authorities is so. &r from being unifonnl j dear and intdl^;ible, that it is 
yery trying both to the eyes and the patience to Izace by it the foil history 
of a Tarioos reading. In this respect, nndoabtedly TregeDes will make a 
gr^ adTance on Us Grerman predecessor, and, haying continually before 
him the labors of that eminent scholar, and also those of Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Alford, with his ftcilities and qualifications for the work, he 
cannot foil to give us a much-improred text, probably as perfect a one as 
can be expected from imperfect hmnan effort, in the present state of the 
study. 

liie book whose title we have giyen is an exceedingly usefol one for 
eyery stodent It displays to him the whole field of labor in textual criti- 
cism, and shows him clearly what has already been accomplished in this 
department, and what yet remains to be dcme. Nowhere, probably, caa 
be found in the same compass so complete a history of the printed 
text The author's discussion of the yarious readings of important dogmatie 
texts, his remarics on the principles of textual criticism, and his account of 
his own collations and critical studies, are all in a lugh degree interesting 
and useful. He defends with ability and p<nnt the importance of these 
studies against some who oppose or underyalue them, and his yindication 
of the much-abused Lachmann is, on account of its genial and candid tone, 
truly refreshing. 

The extended collation of the critical texts of Griesbadi, Sdiolz, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf with that in common nse, the scholar will find 
exceedingly conyenient for constant reference. It is matter of deyout 
gratitude that the British mind is waking up so thoroughly to stodies of this 
class, and bringing them back to the position which they occupied in the 
best days of the £nglbh theology. 

IV. Winer's Compabatiyb View op Ckekds.* 

This is a yery comprehensiye and conyenient work, presenting within a 
short compass the doctrinal opinions of all the eccledastical diyirions and 
denominations in the ancient, mediaeyal, and modem, churches. The mate- 
rials are taken verbdJtim frtnn the symbols of the different communions, or in 
case these are wanting, from the doctrinal writings of those minds which 
had more or less of confessional authority. This yast amount of sym- 
bolical matter is arranged under the seyeral capital topics of dogmatic 
sdence, so that, by simply referring to the particular respecting which the 
opinions of ecclesiastical parties are sought, the stodent has immediately 
before his eye, and perhaps upon the single quarto page, the entire dogmatic 

I Comparative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der yerschiedenen christlichen 
Kirchparteien nebst vollstandigen Belegen. Von Dr. Geo. Benedict Winer^ 
Zweite Anflage. Leipzic, 1837. 
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thinlring of the past upon it An example will illustrate the density and 
conciseness of the method employed by Dr. Winer. The tenth topic in 
the series is Justification. First, we find a brief and compact specification 
of the general points of difference between the parties whose yiews are to 
be presented in extractlfrom their creeds. These points are : (1) the mean* 
ing of the term justification ; (2) the ground and cause of the justifying act ; 
(3) the relation of faith to good works. The specification of the opinions 
of the dififerent denominations upon these points, is a preparatoiy surrey of 
the field of symbolical literature which is to be traversed, and also serves as 
a recapitulation of the results. Then follows the passages from the symbols 
themselves : in this instance from the Lutheran Augsburg Confession, and 
Formula Concordiae ; the Calvinistic second flelvetic, Gallican, Anglican, 
and Belgic, Confessions, together with the Heidelberg Catechism ; the Roman 
Catholic Tridentine Symbol and Catechism, together with extracts from Bel* 
larmin ; the Greek Catholic Confessio Dosithei ; the Arminian Confession of 
the Remonstrants and Apology, together with extracts from Limborch ; the 
Socinian Racovian Catechism, with extracts from Socinus ; the MennonUe 
and Q^aker symbols and statements. 

Now that the study of the history of doctrines is prosecuted with in- 
creasing interest in America and England, a work of this character acces- 
sible to the English student would be of great value. We doubt not that 
the comparative method of investigation in theology, will have the same 
effect upon the department, that it has already had in those of physiology 
and philology. It will impart additional comprehensiveness, thoroughness, 
and precision, to the views of the student For the symbol is more compre- 
hensive than the individual treatise ever can be, since it is commonly the 
.work of many theologians, each revising and correcting the other; and is 
more likely to be precise because it b drawn up in technical phraseology, 
which is to divinity what the nomenclature is to chemistry. The sharp dis- 
tinctions and clear conceptions of the creed, united with its exact and rigor- 
ous terms, bring the mind immediately to the very pith and substance of 
the doctrinal opinions and peculiarities of a party, while the perusal of a 
treatise by one of its theologians often leaves it in doubt in respect to the 
nice differences and hair lines* 

We know of no work better adapted to introduce the student into the 
very interesting department of Symbolism than this fair, candid, and judicial^ 
work of Winer. We understand that a version of it is thought 6f. To 
make it more complete than it is, the extracts from the Puritan Confessions 
of Engird and New England ought to be added ; the Grerman scholar in 
this instance also, as is generally the case, betraying less ^miliarity with 
Epglifth and American thinVing th^n with all other. 
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V. Baub'b Histobt of thk Doctbihs op thb Tbdott.* 

This ii a mnk^ in tliree vdnmes, CQntamlng, altogether, nearij three 
thonaand pages, and is an impresdye specimen of the learning and con- 
•tmctiye talent that have, during the last fifty years, been ajqplied in Crep- 
many to the investigation of the history of Christian doctrines. 

Such a work as this deserves a detailed and thorough examination, but 
we are obliged to crowd into the space of a brief sketch the few notices and 
hints which we denre to gire, chiefly for the purpose of directing attentioa 
to this and kindred products in dogmatic church history. 

The work covers the whole ground from the very fint attempts to specu- 
late upon the doctrine of the Trinity down to the latest After an intro- 
duction, in which the Pagan Trinities are briefly discussed, as also the Tribi- 
tarianism of the Old Testament, the author c(^nmences with the scientific 
construction of the doctrine within the Christian church. The following is 
his mode of periodizing the time and distributing the matter: 

L The history of the doctrine down to the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451. 

In this period the dogma passes through the fdlowing stages of scientific 
analysis and combination, constituting three subdivisions of the period: 
Firsts the consubstantiality and equality of the Son, is defined and fixed in 
a form in opposition to the Sabellian and Arian heresies, making a sub- 
division which reaches to the Nicene council, A. D. 825. The second and 
^ird subdivisions exhibit the widening out of the controversy, so as to 
include the hypostadcal character of the Holy Spirit together with the cmn- 
plex character of the person of Christ, parts of the subject which entered* 
only by implication, into the history of the doctrine down to the council of 
l^ce. In these two subdivisions (the one having the council of Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 881, for its terminus, and the other that of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451), the controversy between the Greek and Latin divines concerning the 
procesrion of the Spirit, and those with Apolliniuism and Nestorianism, 
pass in review, as the special antagonisms that elicited the orthodox defini- 
tions and distinctions in b«th Trinitarianism and Christology. 

n. The history of the doctrine during the Middle Ages and down to the 
Reformation. 

Speculation during the Schdastic period was not marked, as in the 
Patristic, by the discovery of new elements and the establishment of new 
positions, because the Scripture data had been exhausted in the formatlcm 
of the Kicaeno-Constantinopolitan symbol and the doctrinal decisions of 
the Ephesian and Chalcedonian councils. No new JundamerUdU conse- 
quently could be found or added to the orthodoJt statement Hence the 
history of the doctrine of the Trinity during this mediaeval period exhibits 

f ^ Die cbristliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdong Gottes, von 
Dr. F. C. Baor. Tubmgen, 3 Banden. 
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the endeavors of the theologian to systematuse the past results and make 
them still more clear, tc^ther with the speculations of both (nlhodox and 
heterodox Schoohnen upon the being and attributes of God. This portion 
of the work contains a very ftill and clear view of the philofiophicing of all 
the yarious schools of the Schoohhen, and, on the whole, treats, as it must, 
from the nature of the case, more of the unity than the trinality of God. 

nL The history of the doctrine from the Befbrmaticm to the present 
time. 

The remark just made respecting the contents of the second volume, will 
apply with equkl fbrce to the third. The Trinity was not the special doc- 
trine which engaged the reflection and speculation of the reformers and 
their successors. The results of the discussions of the Fatristio period were 
tranquilly and heartily adopted, and almost the entire energy of the reformed 
mind was expended upon the U^ics of sin and redemption. And even the 
uncommon speculatiye activity of the German mind since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, has been absorbed in the problems that are connected 
with the unity of God, and his rebtions to the finite ; so that this portion of 
Baur's history is mainly an account of that tremendous conflict between 
Theism and Pantheism which, though mostly spent, has yet left traces of its 
violence and power upon all the German intellectual methods, which a ceur 
tury will not obliterate. 

This brief sketch will be suflScient to indicate the great scope and com- 
pass of this work of Baur. It is malrked by vast and thorough learning, 
and a very powerful synthesis. So far as intellectual ability is concerned, 
this writer has no superior among the theologians of his country. Indeed, 
we are of opinion that there is not a single one of them whose mind seizes 
a subject with such energy of abstraction, and grasps it with such bdd 
power, as the Pantheist of Tubingen. He has a marvellous facility of put- 
ting his own mind into that of a school, or an individual thinker, so as to see 
with great precision and distinctness the opinions which it really held, with* 
out, however, adopting them himself, or being modified or biassed by them. 
We have often been reminded, ih reading his thorough and discriminating 
representations of an orthodoxy which he does not regard as the absolute 
and final statement of truth, and With which his heart appears to have little 
or no sympathy, of that Protean power by which Shakspeare, indifibrently, 
throws his whole mind, now, into tbis character, and now, into that, without, 
however, permanently identifying himself with any one, or imparting any- 
thing of a subjective chara^r to his representations. It is pure and mere 
intellectual perception, disjoined from all personal and aflectionate interest 
The English reader will be able to verify the trtith of this remark by perus- 
ing the exceedingly clear and discriminating statement which this writer 
gives of the points of difference between the Reformed and Grotian theory 
of the Atonement,' and then recalling the fact that this singulariy distinct 
view of the evangelical atonement, of the Pauline epistles, is the daguerreo- 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra) April, 1852, pp. 259—272. 
Vol. XIL No. 47. 65 
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typmg of a mind wfakh holds thai the ulliinabB and metqihjiical ™^'i»g 
of the doctnne reconciKatimi is the faimgiiig of the finite mind to a con*> 
eeionwieaB of its original identity of enence with the Infinitel 

The Talne, oonseqiientlj, of this work and of the other prodoctkms of tibia 
aaihor in the department of doctrinal history, lies in the porelj hitloneol 
element and not at all in the critical., or the pMosopbicaL While no mind 
is more worthy of beii^ trusted in respect to what actoally wa» the doctrine 
of an indi^idnal mind, or a school, none is less worthy of oonfidenoe in 
reqiect to what the doctrine <ntgM to he. The moment Baor passes fiom 
tiie simple reprodnctioa of the past to a critical estimate of it, we feel that 
we are dealing with a mind singnlariy luassed and ingenions, thou^ OTer 
powerful and in^ressiye in its woridngB. The historical materials, which 
have been collected with such carefulness and diligence, and arranged widi 
such accuracy and harmony, so soon as thb {unocess is throu^ with, ara 
•ubjected to such a torture under the forms of the Qegelian logic, that they 
lose their original character altogether, and history degenerates into mere 
cchematixing. 

The reader, finr one example out of many, needs only to peruse the criti* 
eal estimate, which Mktm the histcnical statement, of the fiomation of tiie 
Kieaeno-Constantinopolitan Trinitarianism, to feel the force oi our remarik. 

Our limits forlnd any further notice of this remarkable writer. We may 
hereafter return to him and his characteristics in notices of his other pro- 
ductions. We take leaye of him now by saying, that, proTided the EngliA 
or American student is well established in the principles of a theistic philo- 
sophy and a thorough Calvinism in theology, we know of no German writer 
from, whom he will derive more of valuable assistance in the investigation 
of the history of Christian doctrines than from their dangerous and subtle 
opponent, the head of the Tubingen school 

VT. Osbubn's Monumental Histokt of Egypt.* 

^ Thb historical traditions of all the nations of the ancient worid have, 
in the course of the last twenty years, been made the subjects of special 
research by the students of Grermany. In the prosecution of these inquiries, 
they have taken advantage of the very widely extended range of documents 
with which the constant accumulation of manuscripts, copies of inscriptions, 
and monumental remains, during this period, in the libraries and museums 
of Europe, has supplied them.'' l^ebuhr has Subjected to a new analysis 
the early histories of Greece and Rome. Ideler has traced many labyrinths 
of the history of the Hindiis, of Babylon, Persia, and Arabia. In the prepa- 
ration of the present work, Mr. Osbum confesses himself to be largely 



1 The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the mins of her Temples, 
Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osbum, R. S. L., author of " The Antiquities 
of Egypt," *' Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth," etc 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 461 and 643. London t Triibner and Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 1854. 
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indebted'' to ''the invaluable collections of the Greek aulJioritiefl hj the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and to the accurate copies of the monuments, taken hy 
Dr. Lepsius." While acknowledging his obligations, however, to the pro- 
found scholars who have preceded him, Mr. Osbum is no servile copyist of 
their statements. He scrutinizes his own assertions care^y, and subjects 
the thecmes of others to a rigid examination. He investigates the history 
<^Menes, for example, with tdngular candor, and his criticisms on the com- 
mon traditions and <m the opinion of Lepsius with r^rd to the reign of that 
great king, are evidences of a sound and cautious judgment Mr. Osbum's 
explanation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics is truly philosophicaL His proof 
that the arts, and sciences, and civil polity of the Egyptians were pervaded 
by the religious sentiment, is tmcommonly lucid. Why need we clearer 
proof, than is contained in these volumes, that the tombs of Ghizeh were 
constructed under a deep impression of a judgment and a life to come/* 
and tliat the Book of tiie Dead was written under the impulses of a con- 
ecience pointing to a future and a severe recompense for sin ? 

The whole tendency of Mr. Osbum's work is, to fortify our confidence 
in the Bible and heighten our reverence for it After describing«the 
appearance of the earliest hieroglyphical characters, he says : The reason- 
aiUe inference from these facts (to our apprehension, we are free to confess, 
the only reasonable one) appears to us to be, that the first settiers in Egypt 
were a company of persons in a high state q£ civilization, but that, through 
some strange anomaly in the history of man, they had been deprived of 
great part of the language, and the entire written system, which had fop- 
merly been the means and vehicle of their civilization." Combining this 
inference with the clear unanswerable ^indications we have abeady pointed 
out, that the fathers of ancient Egypt first journeyed thither across the 
Isthmus of Suez, and that they brought with them the worship of the setting 
enn, how is it possible to resist the conclusion that they came thither from 
the plains of Babel, and that the civilization of Egypt was derived from the 
banks of Euphrates Vol. L pp. 220, 221. See also pp. 418, 419. The 
Biblical narrative of Abram's visit to Egypt contains various internal prooft 
of the authenticity of the Bible, and forms one of the most important links 
in the chain of Egyptian history; this fact is ingeniously illustrated in 
various passages of the woik ; as in VoL L pp. 19 — 21 ; and pp. 186—187, 
878 — 879. The whole work abounds with hints, some of them too im- 
perfectly developed, that the inspired narrative is our first thesaurus of a 
universal history. 

These volumes of Mr. Osbum contain numerous Plates and pictorial 
illustrations, all of them instructive, and some of them exquisitely beautiful. 
The typography of the volumes is beyond praise. They fonn a valuable 
addition to the apparatus which every theologian and every preacher needs, 
in defending and illustrating the sacred word. 
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VIL Reminiscences of Ret. Dr. Payson.* 

The character of the late Dr. Payson of Portland is a cnrkms psycholo- 
gical study, of particular interest to the theologian and preacher. With 
none c£ the advantages of person and manner to which scMne men owe so 
much ; with none of the little arts by which shallow men scmietimes acquire 
and retiun a popular reputation altogether disproportionate to their merits, 
he swayed, almost at will, a laige and intelligent community, and exerted an 
influence which can neyer die. He was small, near-dghted, and dai^ ; he 
was frank, ahnost blunt in speech ; he was reserved and even shy in his man- 
ners, and much preferred burying himself in books to mingling with general 
society ; and, in his general intercourse with men, though always pleasant, 
he usually appeared nervous, abstracted, abrupt He owed none of his 
reputation or power to dther person or manner. Yet few men ever 
exerted the influence that he did; few were ever so constantly in the 
thoughts and on the tongues of those among idiom they dwelt; few have 
ever had their names become so emphatically househdd words among those 
who knew them. Whence this power ? The volume before us does more to 
disclose the secret than anything that has hitherto been written on the sub- 
ject It is as plain, and unpretending, and honest as Robinson Crusoe; it 
aspires to no grace of style, to no efibrt at phiUxK^^khical analysis, to no spe- 
cial skill even of arrangement and exhiUtion; yet, with all its unsophisti- 
cated rimplicity, and rugged earnestness, and undisguised admiration of its 
subject, it sets before us the man, Bdward Payson, as he has not been set 
flirUi before. The book is the product of a plain, upright mind, which had 
been under the influence which it exhibits, and knew by its own experience 
what it was. The writer simply speaks, what he knew and testifies what he 
had seen. 

It is imposrible flxr those who know Dr. Payson only from his published 
writings, to form any proper conception of him. It was Ike living, speaking 
man that had the power. 

There was a peculiar style of Christian piety which grew up under Dr. 
Payson's ministry ; and it is very strikingly exemj^ed in this volume. It 
has characterized nota few of the churches of Maine; and the Memoirs of 
the venerable Jodiam Sewall, by his ton, published some two yean since, 
by the same house frtnn which this volume has proceeded, afford another 
exemplification of the same type of religions experience. It retains much 
of the firmness, and sternness, and unrelentuig steadiness of the old Puritan 
Calvinism, while it has not a litde of the softened, spiritualizing, devotional 
tendencies of the better class of the Mystics. 



1 Our Pastor, or Beminiscences of Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., Pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church in Portland, Maine, by One of his Flock. 1855. 
Boston: Tappan and Whittemore. 12mo. pp. 360. 
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The causes of Dir. Payson's success were the unaffected benerolence of 
his heart, the sincerity of his fidth, the brilliancj and exuberant richness of 
his imagination, the fluency of his speech, the extent and yariety of his 
information on all topics of interest to his people, and, above ally the intense 
earnestness tokh which he concentrated aU his energies on the single work of the 
rmnistrif, 

VULL TucKEB's Life of Christ.* 

It is interesting to see how the attention of the public has been turned, 
for the last thirty years, to the life of Christ As if tired with seeking after 
Christianity in the earthly yisible church, they begin to look for it in the 
heavenly invisible Christ This is in the right direction, and the j&ct is full 
of encouragement The literature of this subject is exceedingly rich and 
varied. The number of pens employed has been very great ; every kind 
and aspect of mind has shown itself in the woric, and every possible view 
apparently has been taken. And now one of the most distinguished literary 
men of the present generation (the Chevalier Bunsen), in the full maturity 
of his great powers and vast learning, has devoted himself wholly to the tadL 
of summing up all the results of what has hitherto been accomplished, and 
giving a view as complete as pos^ble of this great theme. This activity has 
been more noticeable in Grermany than in any other part of the world ; but 
it has had a very decided existence among the nations speaking English. 

Mr. Tucker's volume is written with great care, and is the result of no 
little study. He has had a few good authorities, for example, Keander, 
Tholuck, Bloomfield, Robinson, Trench, and he has used them with dili- 
gence and good judgment It is designed as a work for practical use, and 
makes no pretensions to profoundness of criticism or extent of learning. 
It is written in a popular and somewhat ornate style, yet clear, agreeable, 
and easy to be understood. Intelligent Christians in the common walks of 
life, who have neither time nor capability for learned investigation, will find 
this work both pleasing and useM; it'will give them some new views, 
obviate several popular objections, and cherish and increase a spirit of 
elevated love to Ae Saviour and to BCs Holy Word. We wish it an exten- 
sive circulation, and hope it is but the beginning of this kind of literature 
among us. 

1 The Sinless One; or, The Life Manifested. By Bev. Joshua T. Tucker. 
Boston: S. K. Whipple and Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 850. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Gekmany. 

The Theological Lectures read during the summer semester of 1855, at 
Halle, are: 

Pro/. Tholuck. The EBstory of Rationalism. Interpretation of Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Theological Ethics. 

Prof, Jul, MiiUer, Explanation of yanous passages of Scripture selected 
for the Service of the Church. Interpretation of uie Gospel according to 
John. Symbolik (Symbolism). 

Prof. Hupfeld. History of the Jews. Interpretation of Job. 

Prof Moll. The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament Biblical 
Theolc^ of the Old ana New Testament. Practical Theolo^ flatter part). 

ProfJacobL The Gnostic Systems. First part of Ecclesiastical History. 

Prof Gwmcke. The Doctrine of the Sacraments. Introduction to the 
books of the Old Testament. 

Prof Franke. The Art of Catechising. 

Prof Dahne. The EQstory of the Church from the Reformation to the 
present time. Explanation o£ the Synoptical Gospels. 

Prof Schwarz. History of the most modem theology. Historico-critical 
Introduction to the books of the New Testament 

ProfDieUein. Epistles of Peter. The Works of the Fathers. Second 
part of Ecclesiastical History. 

Prof Kramer. History of the Art of Teaching among yarious nations, 
especially in ancient times and during the Middle Ages. 

Prof Wichelhaus. Epistie of James. The Psahm 

Privat Docent MoUer. Epistie of Paul to the Thessalonians. Historico- 
Critical Introduction to the Old Testament 

Prioat Docent Dr. Bochmer. Epistles of John. Prophecies of Eze- 
kieL 

We select the fdlowing lectures delivered by members of the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty : 

Prof Erdmann. Philos(^hy of Spinoza. Psychology. Philosophical 
Encyclopaedia. 

Prof SchaUer. Philosophy of E[ant and Fichte. Logic. Jus Naturae. 
Prof Rodiger. Lectures on Arabic. Interpretation of the PsiJms. 
Biblic^ Arcl^eology. 
Prof Leo. History of the Middle Ages. 

Prof. Ulricu Archaeolo^ of Christian Art. Philosophical Principle 
and Method of HegeL Logic. 

The following are the prindpal Theological Lectures to be read at Halle 
during the next winter semester : 

Prof Tholuck, The Synoptical Gospels. Theological £ncycl<^paediju 
ISifMe to the C<mnthian9 (or Hebrews). 

Prof JuL MiiUer. Dog^natics. Introduction to Dogmatics. Practical 
Theology, Part! 
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Pro/.. Mod. Ethics. Epistle to the Bomans. 

Prof JacM. Church History (Part 11.). Symbolism or History of 
Doctrines. 

Pro/ HupfelcL Introduction to the Old Testament Genesis. 

Prof. Jacobi lectures for the first time in Halle this summer. He occu- 
pies the chaur vacated by the, decease of Prof. Thilo, which has contin- 
ued vacant until the present semester. His volume on Church History 
shows that he follows very closely in the footsteps of his great teacher, 
Neander. It is said that Prof. Schaff of Mercersberg, Pa., was spoken of in 
connection with this place, but that, during his recent visit to Germany, he 
manifested no inclination to leave the land of his adoption, even for a chair 
in one of the universities of his mother country. His volume on the Apos- 
tolic Church is highly spoken of, especially in pomt of style. Its churcUy 
character meets with great favor among the more conservative party of the 
Lutheran church. 

The Theological Lectures read during the present semester at Heidel- 
berg, are as follows : 

Prof, UtnbreiL Exposition of the Psalms. Sacred Antiquities of the 
Hebrews. 

Prof Roike, Church History, second part Speculative Theology. 
Prof Hundeshagen. SymboHsm. Exposition of Acts. 
Prof Schenkel. D(^aiatics of the Evangelical Church. Liturgies. 
Prof Sch^iberlein. Theolo^cal Ethics. Exposition of the Catholic Epit- 
tles. Introduction to Dogmatics. Catechetics. 
Lie, Plitt. Geography of Palestine. 

In addition to these are the lectures and exercises in the Seminarium^ 
which comprise Lectures on the Pastoral Office, and on Ecclesiastical Law ; 
Practical Expositions of selected passages of the Old and New Testaments; 
Exercises in Homiletics and in Interpretation ; Discussions on Church His- 
tory and Dogmatics, etc. 

By far the most eminent man in the Faculty is Bothe, whose lectures, 
especially the course on Speculative Theology, naturally receive the largest 
share of attention. They are the matured expression of the views which 
he has already given to the public in his well-known treatise on Theological 
Ethics, of which he is understood to meditate a new edition. Chevalier 
Bunsen, who is now residing at Heidelberg, and who is as eminent in theo- 
logy as in diplomacy, pronounces this to be the ablest course in theology, 
that is now read in Grermany. By the more rigidly Orthodox, however, 
Bothe's views are regarded as decidedly Pantheistic. Prof. Schbbeilein 
has recently received and accepted a call to Grottingen, to occupy the chair 
once filled by the lamented Lucke. He will leave at the close of the present 
semester. Within a few months Grottingen has been called to mourn the 
loss of three of her most distinguished professors, Gieseler, Liicke, and Gaoss. 
One by one, the great lights of German science are extinguished, and the 
complaint is general that the new generation fbmishes none to supply tiieir 
places. 
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We are glad to see in a late number of the " literariscbes Centralblatt,'' 
a notice from the pen of the distingiiished Saoskrit scholar, Profeflsor Weber 
o£ Berlin, of the AtharraTedasamhita," which has been hitely published 
hy Professor Both of Tubingen, in connection with our countryman, Fro- 
fesscMT Whitney. The notice to which we aDude contains the fdlowing 
paragraph: 

^ Remarkable and Teiy grsdfyin^ is this edition beades, for the reason 
that it appears as the first ccmsiderable contributiim of America for the finv 
therance of Sanskrit studies ; one of the two editors, Whitney, being a natiTe 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. He has spent much time in Germany, 
where he pursued his studies, especially with Both in Tiilnngen, who first 
suggested to him the idea of publishing the ArthaTan and has now, in con- 
junction with him, set about the work. Whitney at present fills the Sans- 
krit Professorship, founded by £. Salisbury, in x ale Cdle^ New Haven, 
Connecticut ; and since he is a most accomplished Sanskrit scholar [eanz 
ausgezeichneter Eenner des Sanskrit] we may cherish the hope that mxn 
America, piu*tly through his own labors and paurtly through his pr^ils, a 
rich amount of aUe contributions to Sanskrit Philology may be furnished.'* 



The Christ of History : an argument grounded in the &cts of his life on 
earth. By John Young, M. A. This book properly relates to the eridences 
of Christianity. It contains a continuous argument in three books, the 
outer conditions of the life of Christ, the work of Christ among men, the 
spiritual individuality of Christ The argument is novel, ingenious, and 
powerfuL The writer understands his subject, and discusses it with mas- 
terly ability. We r^ard the book with great interest, as one of the best, if 
not the best, on the subject of Christian evidence, that has appeared in 
modem tames. In every respect it is admirable and convincing. 

A Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, Critical and ExegeticaL 
By A. P. Stanley, M. A. 2 vols. 8va The Greek text is that of Lachmann, 
with the variations between his smaller and larger editicm. The notes are 
not very extended. The work is a good one ; but not such as we expected. 
Mr^ Stanley does not iqppear to be familiar with all the German works on 
the subject His references to Germany and others are very few. Of 
course, this does not arise in many cases from ignorance them. Tet 
there are indications that it does so, here and there. It cannot be said that 
the commentator has thrown new light on these Epistles. He ought to 
have produced a better bode Thus his account of the. state of the Cor- 
inthian church in regard to parties is very meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Even his knowledge of Greek, which we expected to find excellent, does 
iMi strike us as such. Judging from his view of 1 Cor. 5: 9, which is totally 
incorrect, his perception of Greek construction and syntax is not <^ tlie 
highest order. On the whole, the work has disappdnted us. Perhi^ our 
eaq>ectations were too high. One thing is certain, its price is too great 

Mr. Conybeare has republished from the Edinburgh Beview several 
Eosays in one Tolnme, octavo^ including the fiunous Artade on Church Par- 
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. The Articles are all good, and thII amply repay perosaL Boih as a 
writer and thinker, Mr. C. occupies a conspicuous place. 

An Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History, by the Bight 
Hon. Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, Bart, M. P. This is an able work, proceed- 
ing from a thinker and scholar. It bears the undoubted marks of careful- 
ness, extensiye reading, research, and reflection. 

A Popular Harmony of the Bible, Historically and Chrondogically Ar- 
ranged, by H. M. Wheeler. This compilation is of little value. 

The Unity of Worlds smd the Philosophy of Creation, by the Rev. B. 
Powell, M. A. We recommend this book as the work of an able scholar. > 
The subjects it embraCces are among the most important and interesting that 
can be proposed, and are excellently discussed. 

Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, abroad and at home, by Mrs. 
Jameson. Not worth much. 

Autobiography of James Silk Buckingham. Vols. L and H. Light and 
gossiping reading. 

The Golden Colony, or Victoria in 1854, with Remarks on tiie Geology 
of the Gold Fields of Australia. By G. H. Wathen. 

Shadows of the East, or Slight Sketches of Scenery, Persons, and Cus- 
toms, from Observations during a Tour in 1853 and 1854 in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Turkey, and Greece. By Catherine Tobin. We see no use in 
puUishing such books. 

American Liberty and Grovemment questioned. By Thomas Ryle. 

Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Samuel Bailey. First 
Series. A good book. 

Development of the Religious Idea in Judaism, Christianity, Mohamm^ 
danism, by Dr. L. Philippson. Translated with Notes, by A. M. Groldsmid. 

The Restoration of Belief. Part 3, on Mracles, completing the work. 
There is no doubt that Isaac Taylor, is the author. It is well written and 
suggestive ; a small contribution to the literature of the evidences in the 
present day. 

The Greek Testament, with Notes by W. Webster /md W; F. Wilkinson. 
YoL L Containing the Gospels and Acts. Two clergymen are occupied 
with this work. It is more elementary than Alford's, and much inferior. 
The annotators seem ignorant of much that has been recently written to 
elucidate tiie Gospels and Acts. 

Learning and Working. Six Lectures by F. D. Maurice. 

The Religion of Rome, and its Influence on Modem Civilization. Four 
Lectures by the same. 

Principles of Agricultural Chemistry, by Dr. liebig. 

The Essentiab of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Pharmacopoeias, 
by Dr. Garrod. 

History of England during the Reign of George the Third, by William 
Massey, M. P. Vol. I. Carefully written and tolerably impartial 



Polynesian Mydiology, by Sir George Grey. A valuable and interesting 
book. 
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Knowledge is Power; a Tiew of tiie prodnctiYe forces of modem society^ 
and the results of labor, capital, and skill. By Charies Eni^t. 

The Sabbath, by Sir W. Domville, Bart 2 toIs. An extenaye inquiry 
into the supposed obligation of the Sabbaths of the O. and N. Testaments. 

Voices of Many Waters, or Travels in the Lands of the Tiber, the Jor^ 
dan, and the Nile. By the Rev. Thomas W. Aveling. Washy. 

A Manual of Greology, Practical and Theoretical, by John Phillips, M. A. 

The Rivers of Paradise and Children of Shem, by Major TVlUiam Stirling. 

The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D. D., by Thomas Jackson. A 
worthless book. 

An Litroduction to the Study of Jurisprudence. ' By N. Lindley, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple. This is a translation of the general part of Thir 
baut's system. 

Dr. Spencer's Pastor's Sketches have been republished, with an Litroduc- 
tion and Notes, by Rev. J. A. James. One should think from the title-page 
that aU the sketches were reprinted. But they are not The work con- 
tains no more than a selection out of the two American volumes. Some of the 
longest and best are omitted, such as the Young Irishman and the Whistling 
Thinker. On this account the republication is unjust to the memory of Dr. 
Spencer. 

Several new books and new editions are announced, which we shall 
reserve to the next number. S. D. 

Scotland. 

Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter of Edinburgh have commenced the pub- 
lication of Owen's Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in continuati<Mi 
of their edition of Owen's Works. This Exposition has not hitherto been 
included in any uniform edition of its author's writings, probably from its 
bulk ; for in point of intrinsic value it is, perhaps, the master-piece among 
the productions of his prolific pen. The Preliminary Exercitations are an 
immense storehouse of learning and theology ; and in the Exposition there 
is not much which even modem exegesis can pronounce inadequate or erro- 
neous. What is wanting in an exegetical respect to bring the work up to 
the standard of the present age, has been carefully and aUy supplied by 
the learned and laborious editor. Dr. Goold. The labors of this gentleman 
in editing the entire series of Owen have been such as to merit all praise. 
Few of our theological classics have found such an editor; so watcMul, so 
competent, and at the same time so unobtrusive. The Life of Owen, pre- 
fixed to this edition of his Works, is worthy also of special notice ; it is firom 
the pen of Dr. Andrew Thomson of Edinburgh, and is written with a com- 
mendable regard to accuracy of detail, while at the same time it is adorned 
with many beauties of expression, and presents the narrative of Owen's life 
with untiring vivacity and interest Besides the work on the Hebrews, 
another production of Owen, not usmJly included in his collected works, 
has been added in this edition, viz. his Qsoloyov/Ltsva JlavroSawd, Sive de 
Natura, Ortu, Progressu, et Studio Yerae Theobgiae, Libri SiX| eto^"* 
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This 18 the only work written by Owen in Ladn ; and as it was, from ap- 
pearing in this garb, yirtually addressed to the theological worid at large, 
the author seems to have mustered all his resources that he might acquit 
himself with credit on such an arena and before so many witnesses. Dr. 
Goold justly describes its style as " somewhat remarkable for the power and 
compass of its Latinity," and he no less justly says that no work of Dr. 
Owen in his natiye tongue leaves such an impression of the. extent and 
variety of his erudition ; and, to judge from it, no contemporary name bears 
away the pahn of decided superiority to our author, either in respect of 
spiritual wisdom or general learning." 

An edition of the works of Howe, on the same plan, and with the addi- 
tion of seyeral works hitherto unpublished, is announced as in preparati<m 
by the same spirited publishers. 

The first vdume of the Letters of John Calvin, translated from the Frencb 
and Latin originals as collected by M. Jules Bonnet, has just come from the 
press of Mr. Constable of Edinburgh. The translation is good, and the 
work itself inyaluable. 

The Tolumes of Clark's Foreign Library for this year are UUmann's 
Beformen before the Reformation, translated by the Rev. W. Menzies of 
Hoddam, 2 vols., and Stier on the Words of Jesus, translated by the Key. 
W. B. Pope of London, 2 vols. The first of each author has been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Douglas of Cavers has published the first part of a series of papers 
under the title of ^* Fasdng l^oughts." The topics of this part are very 
miscellaneous ; they are : 1. Goethe ; 2. Bpusseau (a fragment of what was 
intended to be a larger work) ; 3. Humboldt's Cosmos ; 4. Italy ; 6. Cousin 
and Eclecticism ; 6. Grecian History. The manner in which these themes 
are treated may be gathered from the title, which aptly expresses the infor- 
mal, and ahnost conversational method, in which the author gives utterance 
to the opinions and reflections suggested by the subject before him. S<une 
of the Thoughts" were, indeed, actually elicited in conversation, and 
taken down as uttered by the pious care of members of the author's bouse- 
hold. But, though these Thoughts " are rightly designated in this respect 

Passing," they are not such as are likely soon to pass or be forgotten. 
They have the stamp of the author's genius on them, and are eminently 
suggestive. They possess, also, no small value from containing the candid 
and free judgment of a truly Chrisdan man on writers whose merits he is 
fully competent to appreciate, but whom pious people are more apt indis- 
criminately to denounce, than fairly to estimate. Mr. Douglas has also 
begun a series of tracts, under the general title of The Coming of the 
Kingdom." ^o. L has appeared entitled : " Prayer and the War." No. JL 
entitled : " Revival and Missions," is shortly to appear. 

The Christian Life Social and Individual," by Peter Bayne, M. A., is a 
work devoted to the defence of Christianity, especially agunst the covert 
Pantheism of Carlyle and the Positivism of Comte. The work is acutely 
and eloquently written ; and contains some admirably executed sketches of 
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eminent b^even, who have iUnstamted in their ccmdnct the power and dig- 
nity of the Christian life. 

Christianity yiewed in some of its leading aspectS)** by the Bey. A. L. 
B. Foote. This work is chiefly practicaL 

Professor Forbes has published a Tour of Monte Blanc and of Monte 
Bosa, being a personal narratiye abridged from the author's Trayels in the 
Alps of Savoy." 

Dr. Leonhard Schmits, Bector of the High School of Edinburgh, has 
puUidied a Handbodc of Ancient History firom the eariiest times to the 
oyerthrow of the Western Empire." In this ycdume the auth(»r giyes an 
outline of the history of ancient China, India, Bactria, Media, Persia, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Carthage, Greece, Bome, etc 
The work is necessarily yery condensed, and there may be ground for some 
difference of opinion as to the utiiiiy of cramming young minds with the 
mere dry bones of history ; but the work is executed with ability, and, 
indeed, displays all that fulness and accuracy which might be expected from 
the scholarship of the pupil and editor of Niebuhr. It is republished by 
Blanchard and Lea. 

" The Philosophy of the Beautiful," by the Bey. J. G. Macyicar, D. D. 
Dr. Mac vicar is a parish clergyman, who has devoted much of his time to phi* 
loBophical pursuits, and has published several works of no mean ability. He 
has the merit of being and independent and original thinker, though there 
is not always that precision and that clearness in his writings which are 
so demrable in compocdtions on philosophical sul^jects. The volume above 
indicated contains certun lectures delivered by the author last winter before 
the Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh. 

Sir Archibald Alison proceeds vigorously with his " History of Europe 
from the fall of Napcdeon to the accession of Louis Napoleon " The fourth 
vdiume has just appeared. This work is neither better nor worse than the 
author's history of the previous period ; but as he advances nearer to the pres- 
ent time he doubtless finds the passions of party feeling more readily roused. 

The Bev. Dr. Innes, one of the fathers and founders of Congregationalism 
in Scotland, has recently been called to his rest at the age of eighty-^ve; 
the last of that noble band who, at the close of the last century, rallied round 
the Haldanes, and sustained the cause of religious life and liberty of which 
they had unfuried the banner in Scotland. Dr. L was, at the time he joined 
Mri Haldane, a minister of the Established Church in Scotland ; but he 
shortly after resigned his living, and continued thenceforward to be sup- 
ported by the people to whom he ministered. His career was one of 
Unblemished purity and uninterrupted beneficence ; and he died amid the 
homage and love of men of all classes. ^ 

Ebbata — Page 499, line 12, for ungrateful read ungratified; 1. 35, for on read 
tn; p. 500, 1. 10, for Hade read Slade; p. 602, 1. 34, for da^it^ read dad^eveii^ and 
for aa&eiate read da^iPsious; p. 505, 1. 29, for stirvey read sway; p. 511, 1. 11, for 
hope read halo; p. 516, 1. 34. for dead read devil; p. 519, 1. 19, fot opposition read 
tipposition ; p. 523, L 11, for revelation read revidatixmsk 
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PHILOSOPHICAL GRAMMAR, OR THE LAWS OP THOUGHT AS 
APPLIED TO SYNTAX BY DR. KARL FERDINAND BECKER.1 



• What is language ? * Few questions occur to the philosopher 
more frequently than this. Few questions have in fact heen 
discussed more frequently or in a greater variety of forms by 

^ Organism der Sprache von Dr. Earl Ferdinimd Becker. Zweite neubear- 
beitete Ansgabe. Frankfort am Main. 1841. 

Das Wort in seiner organischen Yerwandlung. Ton Dr. T^, F. B. Frai^- 
fart. 1833. 

Die dentsche Wortbildang oder die organische Entwickelnng der dentsehen 
Sprache in d(T Ableitnng. YonDr. K.F. B. Frankfort. 1824. 

Ansfuhrliche dentsche Grammatik als Eommentar der Schnlgrammatik. 
YonDr.K.F.B. ZweiBande. Frankfurt 1^2. 

Schnlgrammatik der dentschen Sprache. Yon Dr. E. F. B. Siebente Ansgabe. 
Herausgegeben ron Theodor Becker. Frankfurt 1852. 

Auszng aus der Schnlgrammatik der dentschen Sprache. Yon Dr. E. F. B. 
Frankfurt 1845. 

Leitfaden fEir den ersten TJnterricht in der dentschen Sprachlehre. Yon Dr. 
K.F.B. Fflnfte Ansgabe. Frankfurt. 1845. 

Ueber die Methode des Unterrichts in der dentschen Sprache, etc. Yon Dr. 
E.F.B. Frankfurt. 1833. 

Der dentsche Stil ron Dr. E. F. B. Frankfurt. 1848. 

Lehrbuch des dentschen Stiles ron Dr. E. F. B. Heransgegeben von Theo- 
dor Becker. Frankfurt 1850. 
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thinkiDg men in all ages. What is that in man which makes it 
possible for him to give expression to spiritual states by corporeal 
sonnds ? How is it that one man can interpret these corporeal 
sounds, employed by another ; can know what are the thoughts 
and feelings which they express; can discern through these 
media the realities which lie behind ? 

What is it which prompts man to select one sound rather than 
another, to express a particular thought ? What is it that teaches 
the man who hears the sound, that it expresses one thought 
rather than another? Are these sounds natural or arbitrary 
symbols ? Were they originally selected by convention, or sug- 
gested by instinct, or taught by revelation, or miraculously 
evolved through inspiration ? 

Again, What is the relation of language to thought? Can 
man think without words ? Does language itself constitute or 
originate thought ? What is the exact measure of the aid which 
the one renders to the other? What the mutual dependence of 
the two? How is it that man is forced to express his thoughts, 
in order fully to appreciate their truth ; to define their limits, in 
order to retain and reproduce them with precision ? How far is 
science indebted to language, and how far does science form 
and control language ? 

Questions still more curious and intricate, are such as these : 
Is language a purely spiritual attainment, so that it can be put 
off with the body, £tnd is learned by the soul by means of its 
acei^eiital and temporary connection with the material world — 
does it grow out of a special provision of nature which will cease, 
when the body ceases ; or does the power of language indicate 
that the soul shall always need a body and always communicate 
by corporeal symbols ? 

. These questions, and others which might be given, have been 
earnestly agitated by almost every school of philosophers and in 
every age. Perhaps none of them can be satisfactorily answered. 
To discuss them, it may be, furnishes neither profit nor promise 
of good. 

. There are questions of another sort, in respect to language, 
which it is worth while to ask. Language is known at the first 
glance to be the expression of mental states by physical sounds. 
These sounds may be eked out or assisted by written characters 
or expressive pantomime. But, whatever the symbol or medium 
may be, its only value consists in the fact that it is the expres- 
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sion of thought and feeling. This is a fi^et wfaidi no ime cfta 
dispute. It may be used as a prindj^ on whieh we may safely 
proceed in more particular inquiries. To such inquiries we may 
hope to find satisfactory replies. If language is the expression oi 
our thoughts and feelings, then di^rences of thought and feding 
must require difierenees in oiur words and in the stmctare df 
language. These differences, so fiur as they are essential to laa* 
guage, can be fully accounted for and exj^ined by a reference 
to the laws of thought and feeling. If we then consider that 
the proper medium of feeling is t&ne as distinguished from ajticu^ 
late sounds, and that feeling ia expressed in articulate language 
only as the thoughts are uttered which excite feeUng or wbaoh 
are suggested by feeling, we are forced to aceouM for the mate* 
rials and the structure of kngoage by the nature and laws of 
thought The medium of expression, the phonetic element^ m»tf 
have laws and principles of its own. Bodily organization, cli« 
mate, the cultivation of a people, its isolatioii or itis frequent 
intercourse with surrounding nations, these and many other dr- 
cumstances, may give to one people sounds and combinations o£ 
sounds which are peculiar to themselves. But a sound without 
a thought is not a part of language ; and a peculiarity of sound, 
except as it expresses some distinction of thought, is not used 
for the purposes of language, and is hardly a peeulmrity of lan- 
guage at all. Whatever explanation is given of the phonette 
element in speech, which does not go back to a distinctfam of 
thought, does not reach the last and final a&aly»0» and fails t» 
carry us to its master principle and its comman(£rng law. Comf 
binations of sound do not of themselves make langtmge, or the 
parts of language, but only those combinations of sound ^vi^deb 
express combinations of thought However cempletely, so fiu 
as the sounds are concerned, we may account for the variatiom 
in the external form of sentences among diffisreftt nations and «t 
different times, yet if we do not show how all these diffiirenoea 
of external form are completely at the service of the Ainking 
spirit, which uses them for its own purpcmas and subjects thm 
entirely to its own control, we do not explain that which girree 
them the dignity and importai^e being constitnents of Ian* 
guage. The true key to the philosophical analysis of language 
then, the analysis of thought The only satisfaolory explanations 
of the various kinds of words which lang^uage employs, Le.€i the 
so-called parts of speech, is to be found in the dktinctioas wUeli 
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ai6 made by die thoagkts of man. The only satisfactcny solatkm 
of the oombinations of these words into sentences, is to be sought 
in the necessary combinations of thought which the laws of man's 
mtmre impose upon him. Just so far as we can carry an analy- 
sis of thought, jnst so far can we carry oar analysis of language. 
If this analysis of thought is incomplete and unsatisfactory, oot 
analysis of langnage must also be incomplete and without satis- 
fitotion. If there are points in respect to which this analysis 
yields no sufficient light, we must expect that the same obscurity 
will extend to language. If the analysis of thought is to be 
rejected as metaphysical and over-refined, then the philosophical 
explanation of the constituents and the laws of langnage must 
be abandoned for the same reason. On the other hand, if it aid 
the thinking power to express its thoughts in langnage, that it 
may view them clearly and with often repeated inspection, if 
man can best find out what is in him by expressing it or seeking to 
express it in speech, then the study of thought may be aided by 
the study of language ; and, while we seek to ex^Jain langnage 
by a reference to the laws of thought, we shall enlarge or correct 
onr views of the laws of thought themselves, by the infallible 
Xtai which language furnishes. Every real law of thought, so 
fiur as it is revealed to consciousness, will be manifest in lan- 
guage. Every great principle received by the mind and the act- 
ings of every power possessed by the mind will be revealed in 
speech. If we believe too little in respect to the mind, langnage 
will expose ^e deficiency. If we believe too much, language 
will fail to sustain and vindicate our judgments. If our distinc- 
tions are not sufficiently dear and well defined, language will 
fi>roe us to make new distinctions. Leibnitz has well observed : 
" que les langues sent le meilleur miroir de Tesprit humahi, et 
qn' une analyse exacte de la signification des mots feroit mieux 
ccmnoltre que tonte autre chose les operations de Tentendement" 
Nouv. Ess. 1. III. c. 7, ♦ 6. 

These principles in respect to language, determine at once the 
tine idea of the grammar of a language, i. e. of a grammar which 
is truly philosophical Gmmmar is the science of a language. 
But there can be no science of any language which does not 
explain language by the laws of thought. The words may be 
classified by other principles than this, and the classification may 
be convenient and complete, but it will not be scientifically thor- 
ough. The structure of sentences may be reduced to a system 
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of rules, bftsed upon other laws. These ndesr may expkda ewerf 
combiaation, and be easily applied, but they do not satisfy the 
man who would go deeper in his investigations* No grammar 
can be timly scientific and philosophical, which does not study 
language from the tnie point of view, and develop its laws front 
the nature of the mind that has imposed them. 
. Such are the views of the nature of language, and of what 
constitutes the grammar of a language, which any thinking maa 
would develop a priori. The inquiry is int^esting, how far 
they have been accepted and applied by grammanans, both 
ancient and modem. The ancient gmmmariam began upon thm 
light basis. Aristotle and the Aristotelians regarded grammar a« 
subordinate to logic. The leading principles of grammar werer 
founded upon the Aristotelian logic, and the effort was constant 
to apply the received logic to ail the problems of gmmnatioti 
analysis. The curious student nmy find in Harris's Hermes a fott 
and interesting view of the universal grammar of the ancieatn. 
He cannot but be impressed with the correctness ud oompre* 
hensiveness of their fundamental principle : that the grammsor 
of a language can only be explained by the laws of thought 
The acuteness and thoroughness with which the received logic 
was appUed to this use must command the respect, if not the 
admiration, of every one who sympathizes with the aims of the 
true philosopher even when these, aims fail to be crowned with 
success. Such a reader will observe that grammar, as studied 
and taught by the ancients, was not the stiff and dead systeta 
which has been handed down to us from the Scholastics^ but 
that it had the freshness and the Ufe of an intelleotual scienoe.> 
He will notice, also, that the grammar was as good as the logic» 
and no better; that, inasmuch as the Aristotelian logic and psy- 
chology failed to present a complete analysis of the mental pro- 
cesses, so the analysis of language which was based thereoo./ 
failed to be complete and systematic. Some of the parts of 
speech and the forms of syntax ore explained by the laws of 
thought ; others by a reference to the structure of language as it 
then existed; but there is not a complete and systematic de*^ 
velopment of the elements and combinations of speech from 
within outward, by the laws and ends of the mind itself Still 
the ancient gmmmar, like the ancient logic, is a wonderful mon«* 
ument to the acuteness and patience of the old thinkers, and 
none but an ignorwms or a shallow thinker can regard either 
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with any feelings except tliose of admiration. Bat as the l<^c 
ceased to be applied logic, and degeneiated into a sdence of 
finrms, so did grammar; and as logic ceased to have life in its^, 
so did it become incapable of imparting life to grammar. Both 
stifiened together ; log^c into a mere external analysis of certain 
processes of thought as expressed in language, and grammar 
into a merely external classification of the phencmienal forms of 
speech. So did grammar continue till after the revival of letters, 
as thorny and dry and unfruitful as the logic of the Schoolmen.^ 
The old forms of the ancient grammarians were retained, bereft 
of their original meaning, a system of merely external rules, in 
which the scholar was trained to the acquaintance, first of Latin, 
and afterwards of Greek. When the modem languages had 
assumed a fixed shape and were used for the purposes of litera- 
ture, they in their turn became the subjects of grammatical 
research, and the old terminology and old rules which had been 
used upon the Latin and Greek were wrought into the grammars 
of the modem tongues. Such was the condition of things till 
the time of the Port Boyal Logicians. These men breathed 
some life into logic by illustrating its application and its uses. 
They also breathed life into grammar, and it is from them that 
the modern views of general and particular grammar have 
received their shaping, till within a comparatively recent period. 
These systems of grammar have been usefuL No man can 
deny their usefulness. By the aids which they have furnished, 
the student has been aided in acquiring the knowledge of lan- 
guages which were not vernacular, and in the analysis of his 
own. But to the philosopher they are deficient in scientific 
completeness. They do not proceed from any central principle. 
There is little systematic coherence between the several parts. 
Some things are explained by the laws of thought ; others by 
the convenience of expression ; others by the traditions of the 
old grammarians. If we open, for instance, the General Gram- 
mar of De Sacy, what are its merits, when it is tried by the 
ideal of what a philosophical grammar should be ? The parts of 
speech are explained, some of them by their nature, others by 
their uses. A reason is given in every case why such a part of 
speech is needed and used. The old classification is in some 
respects altered for the better. But the relation of the parts of 



^ Cf. Trendelenbaig Logitdie UntersachuBgeii, YII. f 15 sq^. 
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speech to each other and to the laws of the mind is not shown, 
No explanation is given as to where the mind begins in thinking, 
its elementary notions into the primitive or central parts of speech ; 
no account of the process by. which the other parts of speech, 
come into being as the mind marches forward ; no reason why 
no greater number is needed because the mind having created 
the materials which it needs, requires no more. For aught that 
appears, twenty parts of speech might exist as well as ten. 
Syntax is also resolved by certain combinations of words known 
to all grammarians, time out of mind," as agreement and govern* 
merU. But what agreement and government are, or why ih^ 
mind is forced to unite its notions by these relations is supposed 
" to come by nature f certainly the nature of these relations is 
leA unexplained. They are treated as original and ultimate 
facts. 

Most of the particular grammars are open to the same objec- 
tions. The grammars of the Greek and Latin languages which 
were used a lialf century ago, some of which, we believe, are 
still in use in England, present only a barren aggregation of 
paradigms and rules, all received by tmdition from the fathers^ 
Important improvements have been made upon these gmmm^rs* 
as light has been thrown upon particular points of etyn^iology 
and syntax, and the reasons of principles and rules have here 
and there been more distinctly developed. The great attention 
given to comparative grammar, and Uie wonderful advances in 
that science, have imparted to many of the driest details the dig* 
nity and interest which pertain to a science of realities. The 
discovery and demonstmtion that the same root is common to 
all the languages of a single family ; the tracing of this root 
through the changes which it has undergone; the development 
by a copious induction of the law of inflection and phonetic 
change which holds good in each particular language; these 
have given to dry bones a covering of flesh, and have animated 
what were once the disjointed fragments of a skeleton with the 
uniting force of an organic life. Deeper and more systematic 
views have been attained in respect to the import and uses of 
the cases of the noun, the moods of the verb, the relations of 
the parts of the compound sentence. But, with all that had been 
gained in these respects, the best grammars still failed to sat- 
isfy the ideal of what a grammar should be, and the study 
of grammar was not yet invested with the interest which 
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bgkmgB to sdentiflc investigatioiis. The HB&aXtf stifl remained 
iui8<^Ted. Lai^fuage wms kaoim to be oonstmoled by and for 
the thinking mind, and it was doe to its nalsre and its dignitjf 
that it should be explmned by the priaciples which are famished 
by the mind itself. The best gmmmars, however profonnd i& 
their researches, ingemoas in suggestions and exteasting m 
lesearch, did not reach any fixed principle en which to bui^ 
The basis of their systemization was itself unexplained. Cross 
divisions continually appeared in the explanations of the rules of 
the so-called agreement and government, those magic word» 
wMch were to bind words into sentences, as it were, by ta&i^ 
manic force. 

These deficienees have been supplied to a considerable extent 
by the writings of Dr. Karl Ferdinand Beckar, the titles of whose 
jnincipal works are named at the beginning of our Article. It 
is VTith reference to the great services which he has rendered to 
the science of gmmmar, that we have allowed ourselves the pre-' 
ceding disquisiticm respecting the ideal of the science and its 
actual deficiencies. His principles are to some extent known to 
our countrymen by a study of some of the treatises to which we 
have referred. They have been applied by KUhner to the gram^ 
mar of the Greek and Latin languages, and three of the gram-* 
mars of Kuhner have been translated and are somewhat widely 
drculated in this country. It has seemed desimble, however, 
that some intelligible account should be given of the philosophical 
system itself, in order that the apfrfications which are made by 
Ktihner might be better understood, and also that the attention 
of linguists and philosophers might be dmwn to the study of its 
philosophical groundwork. We do not give this system as our 
own. We do not vouch for the soundness of all of these prind^' 
pies, the correctness of the inductkms, or the aptness wd pro-» 
priety of all the applications. On the other hand, we do not give 
the system in the language of the author, but in our own. We 
shall not develop it from his point of view, but from our own. 
We propose to explain and illustrate its principles in our own 
way, and in such a way as will best satisfy the minds of our 
readers. We are well aware that the distinctions are subtle, 
and that some of them have not yet been accepted by English 
philosophers. On the other hand, they are made with great 
precision, they are sustained with consistent severity, and appUed 
with scientific rigor. Our limits will not permit us to give a full 
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and extended account of the entire system of Becker. To do 
this would require a large volume. All that we propose is, to 
explain the application of his principles to the syntax of language. 
In this way we hope to recognize and explain the most impor- 
tant of his principles so far as they interest the logician and intel- 
lectual philoi^opher. So far as they presuppose and require the 
knowledge and the aid of comparatire grammar, they do not 
come within our province. It would he desirfible that the 
expounder of this system should be acquainted with both these 
departments of science, but as such a critic is not soon to be 
hoped for, and as the logical is distinctly separated from the phi- 
lological element, we trust that an intelligible, if not a satisfac- 
tory exposition, can be given of the one, with only an occasional 
reference to the other. 

The word syntax signifies an arrangement according to some 
])rinciple or rule. An arrangement implies a combination, a 
combination, elements which are united, and the combination 
^supposes that the principles which regulate it, are to be evolved 
from definite sources and are somehow to be determined. If the 
rules of syntax can be explained by the laws of thought, then 
these laws must explain the nature of the elements which are 
to be united, the necessity or the possibility that they be joined 
together, and the conditions under which they can be formed 
into a sentence. This union of words is not arbitrary or acciden- 
tal, otherwise words might or might not be thus combined as 
caprice or accident should decide. There must be something in 
the very nature of the word, which fits it to be a part of the sen- 
tence, and something in the very nature of the sentence which * 
requires that it should be articulated into words. If this union 
can be explained by the laws of thought, we must ask, what is 
the word as a thought*thing, or as a product of human thinking, 
and what are the various classes of words which human think- 
ing evolves and constructs ? next, how is it that these words,' 
thus thought into a separate existence, can be thought into a 
united existence, in the various kinds of sentences or parts of 
sentences ? 

We begin our investigations in the way of analysis. We take 
for our experiment, one of the simplest combinations possible, 
e. g. ' man breathes' It needs no argument to show that such a 
combination is one of the simplest conceivable. It is equally plain 
that such a combination must be made first of all; that it serves* 
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M a nudeas aioond wlridi the most complicated settteuee tmj 
crystallize, bnt widiout irhich a simple sentence <»nnot exist 

We have, in this example, two terms united by some bond of 
eonnection. In what are they alike ? in what are they unlike ! 
What brmgs the two together? 

1. In what are they alike? They are alike in being general 
terms. Language, to be a medium of communicatioa at all, must 
consist of general terms. Its material, the element of its sim-' 
plest combinations, are and most be these teams. That there 
may be communication, something must be common, L e. equally 
mtdligible to the two partners in the acts of giving and receiving. 
The same individual objects and their names are not necessarily 
befi>re the two ; but different individual objects possess simikup 
characteristics and receive the same general name, and thus 
become a possession common to many minds. 

In acquiring knowledge by the senses or consciousness, wef 
begin with individual objects. In expressing this knowledge to 
ourselves or others, we begin with general names. We knam^ 
these objects when we give them right names. We understand 
these names when we apply them to the proper individual 
objects. When we hear another use these names we under" 
stand him when, as we follow his words, we apply these nametf 
to the objects to which they belong, and in order that we may 
do this, both we and he must know these objects by their names. 

But these general names, or universals, are not the names of 
things, but of our notions of things. Words are immedialely not 
the names of beings or of opemtions, but of our notions of each, 
and thus mediately by means of these notions, tlie names of indi- 
vidual acts or beings. Those similar characteristics in which 
the different individuals are alike, are by the act of thought, judg- 
ment or ttotionizing, separated and fixed by a permanent men- 
tal product, called a notion, a universal, or ' general abstract con- 
ception,' which is designated in language by a name. 

Again, these notions or universals are formed from the aUru 
hues of individual existences. There is a distinction in every 
individual entity beyond which we cannot go, and that is the 
distinction of being and attribute, or matter and force. We can 
reduce a material existence to the smallest atom in space which 
the senses can discern ; we can conceive it as possessed of the 
fewest possible attributes ; but we cannot make it cease to be a 
being, or to be possessed of an attribute. The smallest grain of 
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•and, the tiniest atom that floats in a sunbeam, is an existraca 
with atthbutefi. The fact that it is perceived requires that it 
should be perceivable, which is itself an attribute. But as a 
beiug, each existence is by itself an individual By its attributes 
only has it that which is common to others. By its attributes 
only can it be generalized or conceived as a notion. Attributes 
only are regarded in the notions of which general terms are the 
names. The notions named as man and breathe are* notions of 
attributes only. ^ 

If, then, we renew our question : In what are these terms alike? 
we answer : they are alike in being general terms, which repre- 
sent notions or universals, which are fonned &om attributes be«» 
cause these only are common, general, or unwersal to individual 
existences. 

2. In what are they unlike ? They are alike in being gene** 
ralized from attributes, but they are unlike in this, that the mind 
uses the one notion to represent a being, and the other to repre^ 
sent an attribute. The word man is, indeed, the name not of 
one individual nor of all the individual men collected, but of 
the notionized attributes, which are common to one and to each; 
yet the mind uses this notion to express a being only. The 
word breathe it uses simply to express an attribute. 

3. What brings the two together? The common answer 
would be : the one is a verb, and it agrees with its nominative. 
A better and more comprehensive answer is drawn from the 
books of logic which distinguish between the predicate and sub* 
ject, and teach that the predicate is affirmed of the subject 
But still the question returns : what is the subject and what the 
predicate as distinguished in thought, as thought-creations; and 
why is the one affirmed of the other. To answer these ques^ 
tions still remains our problem. It is not enough to refer to 
stereotyped phrases about agreement or government, which are 
well enough when assumed to satisfy children, but cannot be 
accepted by a man who thinks closely enough to ask why must 
one word agree with and govern the other. These bonds, if 
they represent no bonds of thought, are empty names. Nor 
does it satisfy us to say, as many books of logic do, that the mind 
compares these terms or notions and pronounces that they agree 
or disagree, which phrases and explanations are borrowed from 
the mathematics, and need themselves to be explained. We 
still ask: How and why is it that the mind unites the two 
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Botkms? What is this unkimg ms an act of thinkiiig, and what 
is the union as a tkought-productl The brief answer to this 
question is this : Every notion as a thought-thing is related to 
the individual things to which it belongs. In its very nature it 
is capable of being united to those things, as the general to the 
individual, as the attribute to the being. One of these notions 
represents a being, the other an attribute, and hence in their 
very nature they are capable of being united together. Nay, 
they cannot be thought of, apart from each other. They tend to 
union as directly as the opposite poles of the electric jar. A 
state of separation is unnatural ; a state of union, of combination, 
is the' only state of nature. 

Or, in other words, we explain how these two notions are 
thought together, by asking how the notion itself is thought into 
being. To the eye of the child, the sun, the fire, the candle are 
individual objects. But it distinguishes between these beinga 
and their common act, their shining. The beings are different ; 
their actings are similar, i. e. in relation to the perceiver, the 
same. As it regards the individual with the eye or holds it with 
the hand — this x as yet unthought — it abstracts from it, and still 
affirms of it this quality shining. It thinks the object into the 
notion, and thinks the notion of it This is a distinct act of 
thought The individual is viewed under the general, and the 
general is affirmed of the individual. Whatever be the name of 
this act, whether predication or aught else, it is implied when- 
ever a single universal is abstracted from or restored to its individ- 
ual. Let, then, the mind be furnished with two kinds of notions, 
one of a being and the other of an attribute, as the noticm dia" 
mond and the notion combustible. Let the notion combis^ible 
be affirmed [L e. thought as an attribute] of the same individuals 
of which the diamond was affirmed when first applied to them. 
The notion combustible can now be united with the notion dia- 
mond, because it can be thought or affirmed of the same beings 
which the diamond represents. 

The mind then unites two notions, by the same process by 
which it creates a single notion.^ It affinns combustible of the 
diamond by the same law by which it affirmed the diamond of 
the sensible, the uhnotioned a;; or, reversing the process, it thinks 
the diamond into or under the geneml combustible, just as it 

1 Cf. Trendelenburg Logische Untersachangen, XIL XIIL 
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thonght the into the general diamond; with this difierence 
only, that, after the original act by which the x has been thought 
as the diamond, this notion is used to designate a class of beings^ 
just as after the diamond and other beings have been thought as 
a combustible, we again use combustible to mark off all these 
beings, when we affirm that combustibles require oxygen. 

Here we finish for the time our process of analysis, and reriew 
the results it has yielded. They are the following. The ele* 
mentary constituents or monads of language are notions, which 
are created from individuals by acts of thought. These notions 
must be united, for the notion itself is originated in union with 
an individual object of sense (or spirit) and predicated of it Thd 
first act of thinking or notionizing is a proposition, of which x, 
the object of sense, is the subject, and the notion of one of its 
actings is the predicate. Such a proposition cannot be caressed 
until you have two notions, one of which represents the being 
before perceived as x, and the other the action or attribute united 
with it and affirmed of it The proposition then is the original 
element of language, having its two elements in living and actual 
union, as the seed has within itself the root which it is ready to 
strike into the earth, and the stem which it will thrust up into 
the sky. Words are developed by and from propositions. They 
come into being as it were ready for union, or rather in union 
with one another ; articulated and so capable of being sundered, 
and when sundered tending back to a combination. The propo* 
sition is the primitive combination, because in thought it exists 
before the word, and represents the first act of thought by which 
the individual is taken into the general. It is theprimUive com* 
bination also, because in language no form of union can be con^ 
ceived which is not grouped around the abstract proposition. 

The first of the combinations of syntax has been explained by 
the laws of thoughts The relation by which the parts of this com- 
bination are held together, is that of the less to the more general 
The act by which the two parts are thought together, is the act by 
which the less is thought into the more general ; or reversing the 
process, by which the more general is predicated of the less gene*' 
ral. Whether the subject be a sensible object, i. e. an unthought 
x,ot particular notionized being, as a diamond, the relation of 
each to its predicate is substantially the same. But forasmuch 
as in this primitive combination of language we have to do with 
notions and not with things, we are concerned only with the 
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relatiim of notions to each other, as of the particular to the gene- 
ral The combination in question is then conceived and defined 
as the union of a particular with a general ; of a less with a 
more general notion. 

Hitherto we have pursued the freer method of analysis, feel- 
ing our pathway along in the way of inquiry. We now adopt 
for a time the severer method of synthesis, and secure our 
results by the use of precise and technical language. 

Assuming that the simplest combination of language is the 
abstract judgment expressed in words by a proposition, we affirm 
that the thought-materials of language are "Notions." This 
term is the equivalent of what the English philosopher calls " a 
general abstract conception," or a "universal," and which the 
German designates by the now technical word " Begriff," Two 
notions when united in a judgment constitute a " Thought," " Ge* 
dankeJ* A Thought when expressed in language is a " Sentence" 

SatzJ* But a thought requires two kinds of notions, a notion^ 
ized b^g and a notionized action or attribute, the one particular, 
the other general The one is the subject, the other the predi- 
cate, as commonly understood. The words which designate 
these notions are " notional words" which are the staple of lan- 
guage. 

But these "notions" are united in a "thought" by an act of 
ihe mind resulting in a product This act can be distinguished 
in thought from the notions which it unites. As an act it is the 
referring" the act of predication or assertion ; the result is the 
union or combination effected between two notions united by a 
" relation" These are expressed in language by " relational 
toords" called also, for reasons to be given hereafter, ^'form- 
words" The verb to be furnishes the "form- word" for the act 
of predication when separately expressed. The relation is also 
indicated by a modification of the predicate. With the act of 
predicating or thinking, is also given, by a necessary condition 
of thought, the act of denying, or rather the act of affirming is 
attempted, " stones are animate ;" and it is then destroyed, can- 
celled or denied, "stones are nU animate." Thus a second 
•* relation" with its '^form-word" is called into being. Short and 
simple as the thought may be, it includes the two elements 
expressed in language by the " notion-ipord" and the "form-wordj' 
or its equivalent. 

This primitive combination is called the "predicative combi- 
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nation," which is the germ, the punctum sdHens of language. It 
expresses the first movement of the mind by which its materials 
are acquired ; by which individuals are thought into universaU, 
and the stock of notions is enlarged. The "Notion" is a con- 
tracted " Thought.*' The " Thought " is an expanded " Notion." 
The instant that by a decisive experiment the diamond is thought 
into the class combustible, it becomes a combustible. By a 
similar movement all existing individuals are generalized, the 
stock of our notions is augmented, or the fulness of the notions 
already existing is increased. 

We might here dwell upon the fact that the mind must thus 
think the world of reality into the spiritual world of notions, just 
as far as it can represent it in language. We might conceive of 
man as using this language and making these thought-move- 
ments, if he were a solitary being and did not require it for the 
purposes of communication. We might imagine him to look 
out upon the world of sense, think its objects into new notions 
by discovering new properties and descrying fresh analogies. 
In this way his stock of notions would be increased and with it 
his vocabulary of names ; the names of beings and of attributes. 
Thus would he know more and yet more objects. Or reversing 
the process, he might take the notions at hand, apply them to 
the objects to which they belong, and thus by a fresh apprehen* 
sion of things, understand more completely his notions and h» 
words. Or he might be surprised to find that the things with which 
he had long been familiar, might come under attributes to which 
he had supposed they had no relation, as that the diamond is 
combustible, or that the electrified matter is magnetic ; and thus 
would be thinking and, if possible, uttering new tkcmghU^ even he 
if he did not record his predicating thoughts under a new notion 
and by a new name. 

But language is primarily an agent for communication. If we 
analyze this process, we find that the recipient must already 
understand^ or be made to understand^ the notions in the mind of 
the speaker, i. e. must be able to apply , them to the individuals 
to which they belong. We commonly assume that the notions 
and their representing words are already understopd. The ofiice 
of commimication is not to explain words, but to put them to 
their use. And what is the use to which they are applied except 
to affirm some attribute of some individual being, or to apply 
some general notion to an individual thing. But it is rare that 
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tiie individaal thiog is present to the senses of both or either at 
the time when the information is given. If it were, the inform- 
ant might point with the finger, or look with the eye at the 
object and affirm the notion of it To speak a common name, is 
to use the name of a notion and not of a thing. Looking upon 
a group of horses, or upon one horse, we individualize nothing 
by saying horse is white.'' This only can be done by special 
form- words, such as we shall notice by md by, as this, or thal^ or 
%kt horse. But to this we tend continually by doing the best 
which we can with the stock of general notions at our command. 
Each attribute of color, form, height, action, etc. singly is true of 
a part of the whole group of horses, and when all are united 
together, they belong to a very small portion of the whole. If we 
can employ one or all for this purpose, we shall be tending tow- 
ards that individualization which in communication we seek to 
secure ; the white, handsome, tall, trotting horses will be very 
few compared with the whole of any group. The white horses 
are but a part of the whole. But before this attribute can be 
used to bring the general to the particular, it must first have 
been predicated of the individuals to which it belongs. By this 
thought, as by every thought, a notion is affirmed of the beings 
to which this predicate belongs. If this notion were always 
designated by a new and special word, as low horse by " pony," 
we should have no need of any other expedient. But as this is 
not and cannot be true, we connect the notion already at hand, 
and the attribute just predicated of a part of it, in a combination 
which brings the general to the particular. We say "white 
horse." This combination is " the aUributive combination^' which, 
as we have seen, is evolved from and conditioned upon the 
" predicative combination." 

Should any one fail to see this clearly, he could not fail to be 
convinced, if he would reflect, that in the act of predication we 
either thinking the individual or the particular into the general, 
or think hack the general to the one or the other. In other words, 
we abstract that we may restore, we predicate that we may know. 
In restoring or knovnng, we do in fact apply the attribute in the 
same process ^nd for the same purposes as when we use " the 
attrtbtdUve combination** with this difference, that in the first case 
we empby a permanent word, while in the second we employ 
two notions instead, the generic and differential, to designate the 
species which we make for the moment by the act of attributing. 
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The attribative combination is not a ^'sefUence'^ but it is a **senT 
tence'combination,** made for one moment and resolved the next ; 
and, therefore, a combination capable of being expanded into 
a sentence, as we shall see hereafter, just as the proposition 
which is latent in every notion, may be expanded into its appro- 
priate form. 

As has already been intimated more than once, if we could 
make a word for every sort or subordinate species, which we 
designate in language, as often and as fast as these species are 
divided off by the mind, we should never have occasion to us^ 
the attributive combination. Some of the species which we 
frequently use, do attain a name, as we say negro or black for 
black man, white for white man, the good for good men, etc. Jf we 
could always do this, we should pass directly from the .act. of 
predicating to the act of knowing and of naming. But in those 
cases in which we need only designate the species occasionally 
or for the moment, we apply two notions, the one of which brings 
the other to the particular which we wish, and the object is 
accomplished. 

The notion of an action or the predicate can also be individ- 
ualized or made particular, in the same way as a being or the 
subject can be brought to a particular or individual The generic 
act of breathing may be loud, low, gentle, rough. The act of 
walking may be made particular or individual, by the object , m 
which it terminates. A man may walk to mmket or to New York, 
Whether the means of . doing this be developed, from the nature 
of the attribute itself, as in breathing, or furnished from without, 
makes no difference with the use to which we apply them. As 
the mind has not single notions at hand for every special, nor 
individual names for every individual, act, it specializes or indi- 
vidualizes the attribute for the moment, and thus develops what 
is called the objective sentence-combination,** It is called objec- 
tive, because its purpose is usually effected by attaching an 
object to the attribute, as we shall explain hereafter. Its essence 
consists in the thought-movement, by which the general notion 
of an aciivky is made particular or individual It is a sentence- 
combination and not a sentence, but it may be expanded into a 
sentence, as will be shown in its place. 

It will be observed that we are still in the region of abstrac- 
tions. As yet we have nothing to do with things sensible or 
things spiritual, with time or space. We are on the " Niphates ** 
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of tfain and odd abstmodoiu, and we leoognize only the exist- 
ence of ^ Nations r Begriffer and their necessary relations to each 
odier. We mnst begin with these notions and relations, because 
language begins here, and we cannot follow its conq)licated web 
duoagh warp and woof, unless we separate with microscopic 
nicety, the finest threads that are employed in its wondrous 
comlnnations for use and beauty. The processes by which these 
noticms are fonned and used, are comprehended under the Ger- 
nun word "denken/* in a technical signification to which the 
Bng^h to think" will probably nerer be limited. The products 
of this thinking or notionizing power, as Notions," BegEifie," 
Thoughts," ** GedankOT," etc., as distinguished firom the par- 
ticular subject-matter to which they belong, are called thought- 
ibrmations, or Thaught-Jorms," Denk-Jbrmen:' Thus on the 
basis of the distinction between being and acticm or attribute, 
and of the actual gradation of the attributes of existing beings by 
a greater or less extension, we have the thought-forms of gene* 
ral and particular notions, and the combinations which arise firom 
them. 

There is another distinction in nature, the distinction of cause 
and effect, on which other thought-farms are based. One being 
by its acting produces a change in the acting or state of another. 
The one is the cause, the other the effect To an efiect two 
eonditions, at least, are required, the efficient and the occasional 
cause, or the agent and the material acted on. The efiect is 
dependent on both. Both are referred to, as the retuons or 
grounds for the occurrence or existence of the efiect If all of 
the conditions are present, the action is conceived or thought as 
necessary; if a pcurt, it is thought as possible. Whenever the 
relation of the notion to its ground or reason is recc^ized, then 
these modifications necessarily arise. We think the notion not 
merely in its relation to another notion more or less general 
than itself, but also as possible or necessary. 

We have spoken of the relation of notions to each other, as 
leading to the three ever-recurring combinations which consti- 
tute the staple of language. But though in language we begin 
on the chilling heights of abstraction, we cannot remain there long 
if we would, nor would we if we could. Language is made to 
be applied to concrete and individual realities, and we must pro- 
vide for such application. The remotest and the broadest rela- 
tions having been satisfied, we must now provide for others. 
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The relations of notions to things, is but another phrase for the 
relations of notion to every possible way in which the hiimaA 
mind apprehends things ; for we express in language not what 
liie Creator or angels or clairvoyants know of things, but what 
man as man knows of things. The class of relations for which we 
are next to provide, are, therefore, the relations to the person who 
uses language when he wishes to express his views of reality. 
There are certain universal relations, or categories, or forms, under 
which every real object is and must be viewed by man. Among 
these are prominent the forms of time and space, of quantity, 
intensity, recdity, non-reality, possibiUty, and necessity. The 
abstract judgment, man breathes,'' must occur in some time, if 
it occur at all, and be modified accordingly ; and we must be 
able to express the relations of present, past, and future, to say 
nothing of those which are intermediate. We cannot apply it 
to a real individual without saying ' he breathes now,' ' he did 
breathe,' or * he will breathe.' We must know also whether he 
is here^ or there, before, behind, etc. Whether the man is Jarge^ 
small, etc. ; whether one or few, etc. ; whether he breathes faintfy 
or vMently, rapidly or slowly. Above all, we must know whether 
the union of notions in the proposition expresses a fact or a false- 
hood ; whether it is real or not real. If we recognize the reason 
or ground for the occurrence, we must be able to assert whether 
the event or act is pemible or necessary. These relations are 
called by Becker in his School grammar, the relations of notions 
to the speaker ; in the Organism, the relations of notions to the 
thought and irtimtion'form^ of man. He means by them the rela- 
tions of notions to individual acts and beings, as we have already 
shown. These all are provided for in language, as they must be 
if language is to be used. For if it be natural to procure to our*- 
selves a permanent money of exchEingeable material which shall 
everywhere be current, the next object is so to divide and mark 
it that its divisions shall have some relation to the necessaries 
of life which every man must buy with his money. 

The nature of the relations already considered is one thing, 
the expression of them in language is another. Thus the com- 
bination of notions, in the predicative, attributive, and objective 
relations, always follows fixed laws and produces the same 
results. But the agreement of the verb or predicate-adjective 
with the subject, of the adjective with its noun, and the modifi^ 
cation of the predicate by adverbs, cases, nouns with prepositions, 
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are variouslj indicated in difierent languages. Hence the vanety 
of the gratnnuUical fomu and relations as distinguished from the 
hmited number of logical or thought'fomu and relations. 

The relations of notums to the tpeaker, which we have just 
ocmsidered, are expressed by peculiar and manifold grammatical 
forms. The relation of the predicate to the speaker, as actually 
or not in fact united with its subject, is grammatically expressed 
by the form already adopted for logical predication. Oaly when 
the difierence is to be noted it is done by emphasizing the 
copula is, eta, or by adding the particles really or actually, which 
are ordinarily superfluous. Possibility and necessity are ex- 
pressed by auxiliaries, adverbs, and terminations. Time-relations 
are denoted by adverbs and tense-forms ; those of space by ad- 
verbs ; and both, as we shall see, by prepositions. Intensity and 
frequency by adverbs, prepositions, and terminations. These are 
some of the grammatical forms to express what are conveniently 
termed the tnode-relatians of the predicate. . 

The various relations of the subject notion to the speaker are 
provided for, also, by appropriate grammatical forms. The sub- 
ject may be a person or thing ; if a person, it may be the speaker, 
the one whom he addresses, the one of whom he speaks, and of 
the male or female gender. The number and quantity of the 
individual object or objects which the subject happens to repre- 
sent, may be one or more, it may be greater or less. All these 
relations of the subject notion to the concrete, to which the 
speaker applies it, have their particular grammatical forms ; but 
the consideration of them is not required at present These are 
distinguished for convenience, but do not enter so prominently into 
the structure of language as the others. In providing for these 
distinctions, by changes in the form or flection of words, we further 
the great end of language, which is to combine general notions 
so as to describe and identify particular classes of objects and 
individuals. We add such designations as enable the individual 
to apply both subject and predicate to the various kind of objects 
which exist, and to his modes of viewing them. In thus doing, 
we not merely procure those symbols which are alike applicable 
to all the objects about which we think and which we perceive, 
but to particular classes of objects we adapt a special symbol 
or modified symbol, to stand ready at hand as a fleet servitor" 
to designate all that we have occasion to describe. 

From the relation of notions to one another and to the speaker. 
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we naturally proceed to speak of the relation of thoughts to other 
thoughts, and to the speaker. As thoughts are expanded no- 
tions, and notions are contracted thoughts, it will not surprise 
us to find that thoughts are related to each other very much as 
notions are related to notions. Two thoughts are connected 
with each other, when taken together they make one thought. 
The sentence by which this thought is expressed,- being made 
up of two sentences, is a compound sentence. " I can forgive 
but I cannot forget*' " lean forgive for lean forget." " Though 
I can forgive I cannot forget" Two thoughts are thus united 
into one, when they stand in the thought-relations of contrast, 
causaUty, or adversative reason, as is manifest from the instances 
which have been just quoted. So also two thoughts can be 
united into one when they stand in the contmsted, causal or 
adversative relation, to another thought expressed or understood. 
" She could forget^ she could forgive, for she was a Christian" 
" She could forget, she could forgive, though her provocations were 
great" The combinations of two or more thoughts into one are 
hgicaX combinations. 

There is another form of the compound sentence which 
results from the expansion of one or more of its members into a 
sentence. " The malignant foe advances" " The foe who is ma' 
Ugnant advances," The subject may be expanded also. " My 
foe fills me tvith fear" " He who is my foe fills fne ivith fear,'* 
The object, also, may be expanded. " I am ashamed of your 
cowardice," " I am ashamed that you are a coward," It is not 
surprising that each notion can be and is often expanded into a 
thought, for, as has been often observed, a notion is but a con- 
imcted thought. The original nucleus of the sentence still 
remains. It is not destroyed. It is called the principal sentence. 
The notions which were its subordinate elements, continue to 
be so when they are expressed as thoughts. They are called 
accessory sentences, and their relation is thdt of subordination 
to their principal. Their connection is grammatical, not logical, 
, because there is but one thought, though its parts are expanded. 
There are three forms of these accessories, the attributive, the 
subjective, and the objective, and they are also classified as 
adjective, case, and adverbial sentences. The form- words which 
are provided for the uses of subordination are the relatives and 
demonstratives. 

The relations of thoughts to the speaker are their relations to 
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the various fanctions of the hnman sonL They are first distin* 
gaished as thoughts of knowledge and thoughts of desire. The 
thought of knowledge is a judgment or a question, L e. a thought 
which is to be decided by the judgment of the person addressed. 
Again, the thought of knowledge expresses the speaker's own 
knowledge of an object or a thought spoken of, as " 1 know him.'* 
** I know the' earth moves'' And again, the thought spoken of 
may be the speaker's own thought or the thought of another 
person. Still again, the thought of the speaker may correspond 
to an actual reality, or a reality assumed, as " I had gone had you 
told me'' These two last cases lay the foundation for the use 
of the subjunctive mood, or more strictly for the conjunctive and 
conditional. 

The thought of desire is a wish or command. " Peace he taith 
you," " Be gone," These relations of thought to the knowing 
and feeling powers of the soul, are the mode-relations of the 
thought or the mode- relations of predication, and are expressed 
by the moods of the verb, and by construction, or the arrange- 
ment of words. 

But we must now enter upon another part of the subject 
To do this it is necessary that we leave the height of our abstrac- 
tions, where thought-relations are woven and unwoven like gos- 
samer threads, and that we descend into the world of sensible 
realities. It is not sufficient that we show how thought-forma- 
tions are created, and how they must be modified in order that 
they may be applied to the actual world, but we must show how 
they are represented to the mind. We have said that the whole 
world of matter and spirit must first be turned into the thought- 
world of universals, in order that the means of communication 
might be provided, which could be ofiered by one mind and under- 
stood by another. We must now show how this spirit-creation 
of notions must be made sensuous, in order that this communica- 
tion should not only be possible but actual. It has long been 
observed by philosophers that the words which denote spiritual 
objects are to a great extent taken from objects sensible, in order 
that they be distinctly apprehended. Locke remarks upon this 
point with great sagacity and reach of thought : " It may also 
lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and knowl- 
edge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on 
common sensible ideas ; and how those which are made use of 
to stand for actions and notions quite removed from sense, have 
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their rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are trans- 
ferred to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas 
that come not under the cognizance of our senses ; v. g. to im>ag' 
ine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, disturb-^ 
ance, tranquUlit.y, etc. are all words taken from the operations of 
sensible things, and applied to certain modes of thinking. S^rit^ 
in its primary signification, is breath; angel, a messenger; and 
I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their sources, we 
should find, in all languages, the names, which stand for things 
that fall not under our senses, to have had their first rise from 
sensible ideas. By which we may give some kind of guess, 
what kind of notions they were, or whence derived, which filled 
their minds, who were the first beginners of languages ; and how 
nature, even in the naming of things, unawares suggested to 
men the originals and principles of all their knowledge ; whilst, 
to give names that might make known to others any operations 
they felt in themselves, or any other ideas that came not under 
their senses, they were fain to borrow words from ordinary 
known ideas of sensation, by that means to make others the 
more easily to conceive those operations they experimented in 
themselves which made no outward sensible appeamnces ; and 
then when they had got known and agreed names to signify 
those internal operations of their own minds, they were suffi- 
ciently furnished to make known by words, all their other ideas ; 
since they could consist of nothing, but either of outward sensi- 
ble perceptions, or of the inward operations of their minds about 
them ; we having, as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what 
originally come either from sensible objects without, or what we 
feel within ourselves, from the inward workings of our own 
spirit, which we are conscious to ourselves of within.'' Essay, 
Book 3, Chap. 1, { 5. 

When Locke penned these thoughts, he but half compre- 
hended the meaning of his words, and the wide extent and far 
reaching application of his principles. Not only is it true that 
the names taken of the soul itself, as well as of its powers, 
operations, states, are in fact from sensible objects, but it is also 
true that all the relations of thought, all the most refined concep- 
tions, all logical combinations and connections, as affirmation, 
negation, judgment, syllogism, inference, nay, even time and 
space themselves, nay, even the abstract distinction between 
thought-formations and perception-formations, are thus named. 
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Not only are they so named in fact, bat they must be so named 
by necessity. They must be so named because they must be so 
conceived. They must be so conceived for the purposes of com- 
taunication, because it is impossible that our conceptions of these 
unseen and abstract reaUties and creations can be given to 
another mind, unless they first be embodied and made palpable 
to the senses by some ancdogous object or action discerned in 
the sensible world. To communication there must be commom 
notions, as we have seen. But of what use is it that there be 
common notions, unless the parties know that they are common? 
How can they know that they are common unless a commcm 
object is actually present to the mind of both? Is it said that 
the word sounding upon the ear is this object. But it is not the 
sound, but the significance of the word that makes it to be an 
element of language. How is it that this significance of a spirit- 
ual or abstract notion can be first connected with the sense 
striking word ? When it is once attached all is clear. But how 
shall the impalpable be fixed by the consent and the under- 
standing of the speaker and hearer? Words that stand for 
objects and actions of sense can readily be loaded with an intel- 
ligible meaning, for it is easy to point with the finger to the 
object or motion named, or to imitate by pantomime, when the 
word is pronounced. But it is not easy to establish a meaning, 
and to explain a meaning, and to understand a meaning, when 
it is spiritual and abstract; nay, it is impossible to do so, unless 
the spiritual and abstract can be brought out into the sensible and 
material, and clothed with flesh and be grasped by the senses. 
The mind and all its operations, all the results of these operations, 
up to the thinnest abstractions, must be incarnated, that the 
mind which makes them may confront its own works, and point 
to them with the finger, and call to them the attention of another 
mind, and attach names to these sense-clothed abstractions. 
After a beginning has been made, the progress is easy, for one 
spirit- word can explain and justify another. Let but one thread- 
like wire be cast across the chasm that separates the world of 
spirit from the world of sense, and around it can be twisted 
cables strong enough to bear an army of trooping thoughts. 
Let but the gossamer that floats upwards in its search for that 
invisible world which " eye hath not seen," find a point of sup- 
port, and on it may be woven a ladder by which the angels of 
God shall descend with revelations of spiritual truth. 
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The means by which thoughts can become sensnons are 
obvious. Nature is full of motion. All our notions of spirit are 
formed by means of the operations of spirit. Though we distin- 
guish between being and act in the world of matter and spirit, 
yet our notion of a concrete being, whether physical or spiritual, 
is made from the qualities of the uncharacterized x, of which we 
predicate its acts, and then contract our one-sided thought into 
a notion which designates a being. All the operations of mate- 
rial objects are attended with some kind of motion. Every 
physical existence that acts, either moves or produces motion. 
Many of the acts of spirit are attended by physical motions, 
through the connection of the body and the mind. Motion, then, 
is the universal condition of language. Hence only is it possible 
that acts in nature should be distinguished, and that these acts 
should be symbohzed. Hence is it, that all words when tmced 
back to their roots, are derived from some kind of motion. 
Hence all words ; words of matter, words for the mind, words 
notional and words relational, are founded on some sensuous 
conception of life, on some picture of material activity, either 
simple or complicated. 

This subject has been so beautifully elucidated by Becker in 
his work entitled : " Das Wort in seiner organischen Verwand- 
lung," that we cannot but give a brief account of the conclusions 
which he has attained. He shows by an extensive induction 
from the roots of very many Indo-European languages, as well 
as by the nature of the case, that their primary meanings may be 
classed under twelve generic motions. The first class are the fol- 
lowing : the motion of living animals, to waJkj or to move; of the 
light, to shine; of sound, to sound; of the air, to hhw; of water, 
to flow; motion from within outward, to grow; all these being 
subjective and supposing no. object. As soon as an object is* 
supposed, a second class, the reciprocal motions, arise, togwe and 
to take; to unite and to part , first in an intransitive and then in a 
causative sense ; and, last of all, to impinge^ i. e. to injwrt^ and to 
cover or defend. 

We had intended to show how he explains the laws by which 
all the possible conceptions of spiritual things are expressed in 
sensuous forms, but are forced, by the extent of our appropriate 
theme, to reserve the consideration of this attractive subject for 
another occasion. 
It has long been known that the charm of language consists 
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m its pietiire*8iiggesdiig pow^. It has not been so distinctlj 
and gmerally known that the sensnons representations of hin- 
goage hugely increase the compUcation of its stroctnre, and 
most be distinctly considered in the explanation of its syntax. 
It is becanse of its relation to a mnltitnde of syntactical forms, 
tlttU we hare introduced it here. The forms of syntax are pri* 
narily to be explained by the laws of thought But though logi- 
cal processes are the only basis of these forms, they do not fully 
account for them. The laws of thought are not' limited to the 
laws of thinking by notions, nor to the application of these 
notions by the speaker. They also embrace the laws oi sym- 
bc^Eation or of sensuous representation. They respect that pro- 
cess by which this wodd of abstract creations is incarnated, that 
it may be easily transfixed firom mind to mind. If notions are 
the money of language, and this money must be divided into 
exdiangeable coin, according to the external uses to which it is 
to be turned, notions, made sensuous are money trannnuted fiom 
tlie heavy and cumlnrous iron into the light and shining gold, 
as it falls fiom the hand of the coiner. 

One most important observation needs here to be made. 
Every existing thing when notionized is conceived as being and 
action. But being, as distinguished from its actings, is a predi- 
cated action stiffened into a notion. Everything notionized, 
therefore, whether being or action, is conceded as action. But 
action is symbolized by motion. All motion is conceived to 
occupy time, and all being to exist in space. Every being, even a 
thought-being, is thus made sensuous and is also represented as 
occupying space. Every action is represented as in time. Sub- 
stance and attribute ; cause and effect are both expressed in lan- 
guage taken from space and time. The substance supports the 
attribute. The attribute inheres in the substance. Hie effect 
proceeds or issues forth from the cause. The cause is before the 
effect in time. These ghostly and spectral thought-forms, which 
would vanish into the air at the first glimmer of dawn that 
betokens the world of actual life, must submit to the ungrateful 
law that compels them to assume a fixed dwelling place in space, 
a&d to step by the beat of advancing time. Nay, even time and 
space must yield to the same inexorable necessity. Time, the 
Proteus oi the metaphysician, is caught at last and craipelled to 
represent herself in unchanging forms under the conditions of 
qpace ; while time md space are both notionized into intelligible 
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time and intelligible or definable space, by the postnlate 
motion, and thus the subjectHnatter of the mathematidan is fuf- 
nished to his hand. The point, the line, the surface, the cube, 
the polygon, the circle, are but the constructions, which are nor 
tionized by motion as their condition, and predicated of actual 
space, and thus the half logical and half real science of geome^ 
try is made possible. 

To some this may seem fancy, to others but darkness visible, 
but language shows it to be fact For while language clearly 
recognizes the reality of predication and of causation, and of the 
notions founded upon these distinctions as distinguished from 
^eir application to the concrete, and their representation in space 
and time ; it also as cleariy shows that titey are represented ia 
space and time, and cannot be expressed in any other way. If 
metaphysicians had been always aware of the difierence between 
the reality of a distinction and the mode in which it is re(Nre* 
sented in language, between the laws of thought and the laws 
of representation in order to expression, they might have puzzled 
themselves and their readers less than they have done. 

But we have dwelt long enough upon the laws of sensuous 
representation. And yet the just and clear understanding of 
these laws is an absolute necessity to the explanation of the 
forms of syntax. 

We now proceed to show more particularly the application of 
this principle, and of the other fundamental principles, to Him 
combinations of language. All these combinations, as we have 
already explained, are reduced to three; the predicative, the 
attributive, and the objective. Of these, the predicative is the 
original ; from this the others wre derived. It would be natural 
to begin with the predicative, but, for what seem to ujs siUis&o* 
tory reasons, we begin with the objective. 

The objective combination is the result of the eSott of the 
mind in the act of communication to bring the predicate, which 
is geneml in its nature, down to the particular or the individual 
It is not usually sufficient for the speaker to say mm breathe^* 
but he wishes to specify how they breathe. So, too, it is not 
enough to say "the farmer goes" but it is added "he goes to mar- 
ketl' and this even does not suffice, but we add the individual 
place, "he goes to New York*' The problem is to make to the 
predicate, which standing alone is only general, such additions 
as will render it more particular, and, if possible, may set it fbrtii 
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as an indiTidiial iostance of thia kind or spedea c€ aetivitf . 
Inasmnch as this is accomplished most efiectaally by represent- 
ing it as directed towards some obfect in space, the union of 
the predicate with these additions is called the objective combi* 
nation. As every predicate most be sensnonsly represented as 
having motion, and, therefore, as capable of a direction, the ele* 
ment of direction comes to be largely influential Inasmuch as 
.this combination is generally made for the moment, to secure the 
temporary end of the speaker, the object is usually separable 
fiom the predicate. Tliere are cases, however, in which a class 
of objects is permanently united to the predicate, and the union 
is represented by a word, e. g. amnutm adverto, animadverto; 
to catch fish, to fish, and even to catch trout, to trout. 

It is obvious that the union of a predicate with an object, so 
as to make the predicate specific, is a logical combination, and 
does not require a reference to space or time. It is as clear that 
no general activity can be made individual except as it is con- 
nected with an individual existence, occupying some individual 
portion of space at some instant of time. The various forms of 
objective combination, then, cannot be explained without a refer- 
ence to the laws of sensuous representation. Whether the act 
be literally an act in space, fks"he runs after the horse,'' " he fiees 
from the robber;'' or clearly metaphorical, as he runs after vain 
ea^ctations'* or he flees ftrom pursuing thoughts ;" or less clearly 
metaphorical, as " bmgs after forbidden joys," at ''he trembles 
from fear," the forms of expression and the relations which they 
express can only be understood by referring to the necessity of 
talking of every object as represented to the senses in space. 

The relations of space do not necessarily individualize an 
activity, though without such relations individualization is impos- 
sible. Place and direction are these relations. Place, strictly 
speaking, individualizes, direction does not, till the object to or 
from which the direction is asserted, is made individual " Be 
stands here," is an individualized action. '* He goes towards," is 
not individualized till you add the object and fix its place. 

Thus far we have distinguished two kinds of objects, those 
which make the general particular and those which individualize 
the general. 

Those which bring the general down to the specific are again 
subdivided into two subordinate divisions, the completing objects 
and the objects of manner. The first is required whenever the 
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prediMkte BOtba expresses the direetion of an activ^ to a being 
so far undefined that one of its species may be enumerated, and 
is expeeted. The predicate strikes^ from its very nature, informs 
US that some body or some thing is struck, and we wait till th« 
particukur is given. The statement of that completes or sup(^ee 
the deficiency. That which completes an expression, which 
from its very nature is indefinite and incomplete, is called th$ 
eompleting object. 

It is manifest that the completing objects only pertain to that 
class of predicates, whether verbs or adjectives, which are is 
their very nature objective. If we refer to the cardinal notions, 
to which all our notions of activity are referred, we find that the 
following, to walh, to 9omd, to Mm, to hUjw, to flmio, and to grws^ 
are subjective. On the other hand, to gwe and teibe, to imfuu 
and defend, to part and ttnke, do in their very signification sup* 
pose another being besides the subject of Uie action. Every 
aetion is represented as a motion in space. Every aedon upon 
an object is represented by some direction in space. Hence the 
name ob;ect, as of some being set over against the a^ng being, 
to which we say, without being conscious of the pregnant signi* 
ficance expressed by the very word, its actings aire MreeteeL 

Besides the completing objects, which render a general activity 
more particular by the addition of beings from without, there are 
specifications of manner which arise from the possible varieties 
of which the action is capable, and are, therefcNre, developed from, 
within. Every general activity, whether subjective or objective^ 
is capable of certain variations, and thus specifications by manner 
are common to all. They are called objective combinations, not 
with entire propriety, as when we say "he breathes gentler 
which would seem to be more akin to an attributive com^ 
Unation. Inasmuch, however, as these combinations may be 
always and often are, expressed by means of an object to which 
the activity has a special relation, they admit the designation 
obfectwe. 

We have stoted, in general, that completing objects and objects 
of manner, perform the ofllce of bringing a general activity to a 
particular; sometimes, also, they individualize the ac^vity. In 
its nature, the objective action requires only an object of specief 
to complete the notion, as when we say "he gives,** and wfi 
inquire "to tohomV* the answer "to the poor** satisfies us, though 
the individual, "to John** oi'' to this num,** satisfies us more petf* 
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fectiy. So alflo is it witti the object of aMumer, **h$ bnatkes" 

The combinatioiis which in th^ very nature indwiduaJize the 
motion are those of space and time. Every individoal is known 
to occupy a portion of space and to exist at an instant of time. 
Every act that is connected with an individual thus designated is 
itself individualized. We have just seen that a completing object 
and an object of nu^mer, which in their nature are spedfic* can 
become individual only by adding these relations of time and 
qpace. Time and space relations are not exclusively individuaL 
There are general directions in space, as above and below; rela^^ 
tions of space, win the axr; of time, as by night and by day^ — 
which particukurize without individualizing the act Generally, 
however, they individualize. No act can be individualized 
without them. It is scarcely necessary to repeat, that relations 
of time are represented only as relations in space, so that space 
relations are those only by which an act is represented in lan- 
guage as individuaL 

Thus far have we considered the general division of objects* 
It has given us completing objects, and non-completing objects, 
viz. those of manner, space, and time. We name next the lead- 
ing subdivisions under each. Of the completing objects, there 
are the following : The verb or adjective may express an action 
which in its very nature is spatial, as to send, to place. Acticms 
of this kind obviously suppose a direction to or from an object in 
space, and the notion is completed only when the direction and 
the object are both supplied, as he places the book on the table.** 

The activity may not be spatial, but being represented as spa- 
tial, the subject acts upon, or is acted upon by the object If it 
acts upon the object, the action is represented as moving in the 
direction from the subject towards the object If it is acted upon, 
the action proceeds from the object towards the subject If the 
subject and object act upon each other, the action proceeds from 
each, towards the other. That all these modes of acting are 
supposable is evident If the subject is a person and the object 
is a thing or is conceived as a thing, then the action is in the 
direQtion towards the object If the subject is conceived as the 
recipient, and is acted upon, the action is in the direction from 
the object If both object and subject are persons, or are con- 
ceived as persotis, then the action is in a direction from each 
and towards the other. 
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Many fictions do not, fiom their own nature, require a cpm* 
pleting object, but in the connection in which they are used do 
require an object to complete, not the notion expressed by the 
verb or adjective but the notion in the mind of the speaker, as 
he is rich m /(Uth, Washington was afiaid before God. This is 
called the conditioned onnpletion. 

The non^completing objects are objects of manner, causality^ 
space, and time. We speak first of objects of manner. Manner, 
as we have already seen, is the designation of a specific differ* 
enoe, developed from within, which is provided for by the nature 
of the action itself. The simplest form of expressing it is by 
adding the difierential in the form of an adverb, as he hreatket 
genUyt which is to the action or predicate*notion what the adjeo* 
tive is to the being or subject-notion. Often it is expressed by 
a relation to some object superadded in the form of a prepositicm 
befcare an abstract noun. Sometimes, instead of an abstract 
noun, an individual concrete is made use of to bring the genus 
down to a species, as to tvrite with the pen, to whip vnth the knaui 
as to hnout, a species of whipping. In sudi a case the individual 
object is an instrument. 

Objects of time and space serve the purpose of bringing the 
activity down to an individual. An individual is distinguished 
from all others of its kind by its relations to space or time, or 
both. The space and time relations are designated preenodnently 
as relations of space and time with respect to the speaker. The 
space relations to the speaker are presented imder contrasts or 
distinctions of nearness and remoteness, as here and there; oar 
contrasts of dimension, as above and below, before and behind. 
The time relations to the speaker are given under the contrasts 
of the pdst and future to the present; the space-combination is 
also determined by the relation of the activity to another being 
in space, as he dngs in the church ; and the time-combination by 
the relation of the activity to another activity, which activity 
may be represented as a being, as he danced at the tcedding. 
In such cases the space and time combinations individualize the 
activity, as they express its relations to an individual being or 
an individual action. Often place and time relations are rela* 
tions of species, as she goes out nights, and swallom in barns. 
Sometimes in this way designations of place and time become 
designations of an attributive character, as night walker, basm 
$wailow, Election cake, Christmas pie. This only hc^pens whea 
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a diflfeienoe in the kiiid of beiag n implidd by the pkee or time 
of the action fiom which it is derifed. 

The dbrjectire combination of causality, deserres dortinct coft« 
sideration. The distinotioa of caose and efieet is properly a ooa* 
trast of " thoughts," not a contrast of ** notions." He died ofpei* 
son, is properly expressed by the two sentences : he took poiscn 
and therefore died, etc. The notion of the objective oombinatioii 
is of a combination which reduces the generic notion of activity 
to one that is specific. It is not always true diat the activity 
induced by one canse is different in its species from one mdaced 
by another, as when it is said he blushed from ^uune, it might 
be said that blushing from shame is not very unlike blushing 
fiom anger. It is very often true that there is a diflerence. So 
is it generally conceived. So ^ it freely represented in language 
And hence causality, properly a relation of thought, is represented 
as a relation of notions. Inasmuch, also, as the cause designates 
a peculiar species of the activity which it efects, it is counted 
as an objective combination of manner. As manner, when it is 
individualiaed by an object, gives us the object of the instm* 
ment, so an individual object of causality, when causality is rep* 
resented as manner, gives us the object oimecms. That this is 
akin to manner is evident from the English ^'ways and meant" 
Causality is also represented simply as time, as Iims weU, I took 
phifsic and died; he took poison and then died. Still there is a dtf* 
ference between post hoc and propter hoc, though the last is often 
represented by the first, and the first is mistaken for the last 
Logical camaJ&ty or ground is never represented as a relation of 
nations,'* but only as a relation of thonghtt.'* It is, theiefore, 
never represented as manner or time. 

From this more particular enumeration of the subdivisions of 
Hie objective relations, we pass to the expression of them in 
language. First, we speak of these objects generally. Their 
fbrms are these : the case, the noun with a preposition, and the 
adverb. The adverb we shall see hereafter is reducible to the 
ease. We have, then, only two, the case and the preposition. 
We ought here to remark that the English studrat can with 
difficulty understand the difierence between the two. He has 
in his mother tongue as it now is, only a poor remnant of cases 
accidentally preserved, as the dative in he gave me or him a 
book.'' The distinction in most languages is sufficiently appar* 
•nt to give importance to the questions : ' Is this ^stinction reali 
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or accideiital?' 'Does it nprefls an acddental distinottoa in 
phrase or a real distinctioii in throght?' There can be no doubt 
ftat tbe one form is often interdmnged with the other. jNot- 
withstanding this, there is a real di£brence of signification be- 
.tween the caae and the nonn with a preposition. The difierenee 
is this. The preposition is used to designate spatial relations. It 
is true that all objects are represented by directions in space« 
but there is a great difierenoe between those general rdationsof 
direction to nndjromt which are implied in the representation of 
every completing object, and the reference of an action to an indi- 
vidual object in space, or one vividly painted as existing in space. 
The more the spatial and sensuous element is brought forward 
and made prominent, the more the preposition is used. To the 
completing object, the case is especially appropriate. The rela- 
tion of manner as it expresses a species of the activity, is mote 
usually expressed by the case. The time relation, when it 
expresses the relation of erne activity to another activity, may be 
expressed by the case, but as it more frequently comes oat into 
space and is represented by its forms, it is oftener expressed by 
the preposition. The causal relation, according as it is more or 
less a relation of manner or of time, is expressed now by tbe 
case and now by the preposition. Generally, as the genius of a 
language more delights in objects as they are thought or in 
objects as they are sensuously represented, so do cases or prepo- 
sitions have the preference. 

From this general consideration of the forms of the object, we 
now proceed to the explanation of the laws which determine the 
use of each particular case and each particular preposition. And 
first of the completing object as expressed by cases. The dis- 
tiqctions to be expressed are made by tbe questions, which does 
the mind conceive to be the actor, the subject or the object, and 
from which is the activity represented as proceeding ? Origi- 
nally and naturally the subject notion is viewed as the actoc 
Man, in his original conceptions of nature, fills it with life and 
personal existence. Everything of which he affirms action 
all, he conceives as an acting person. According to these views, 
the subject notion is active, the object notion is passive, and the 
action is conceived as passing from the subject to the object 
Hence the transitive relation-form is the simplest and most ob- 
vious contrast that is made by the mind and expressed in language. 
The subject is a person, the object though a person is viewed at 
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passive, and iti ap|)iopriate ease is the aoccmatiire. « The direo- 
tion of the aotioa b whither from the subject to the object. Cat 
the object may be a thkig, and it may so act on a person or be 
Tiewed as acting on. a pmon in sach a way, ^t the action of 
the subject follows. The object is then phused in the genitiire. 
The direction of the action is whemce from the object to the sub- 
ject Acooidii^y, all those objects whidi affect the inteUeetual 
or emotional i»tnre of man are placed in the genitive. It is 
bere to be observed, that, as man grows older in his conceptions 
and discoveries, he attributes less power to nature and more 
powmr to man. Those actions of thought and feeling which he 
first viewed as produced at the awful bidding of nature in whose 
mysterious presence he trembled like a slave, are now regarded 
as the exercise of his own power over nature, and hence the 
more frequent use of the acoisative, as language advances. l£ 
the subject and object are conceived as mutually active and 
^ually free, each sa3ring to the other : ' I am as good as thoa 
and thou art as good as I,' then the object requires the dative. 
The action is reciprocal and is viewed as whence and whither, 
proceeding equally from both subject and object Hence the 
dative is eminently the case for personal objects, in all languages 
which admit a &tive at all. It is not, however, confined to per- 
sons, but is used for all those objects which are viewed as equal 
or commensurate to the subject when a comparison is instituted, 
or the like. 

It sometimes, it often happens, that into the notion of the pre- 
dicated activity is taken the direction of the action conceived at 
a came, not only to the object, but to the ej^ect produced in that 
object In every case, when this causative force is added to the 
proper signification of the action, then a second completing object 
is required. The action itself, not conceived as causative of an ef- 
fect, requires an object upon which it terminates, as, he makes mne, 
but when the causative force is added, a new object is required, 
viz. into vin^ar. This new object is most frequently conceived 
as a new oc^m^, power, property or »a^Kr«, evolved from the 
dbrject by the action. This is the fcu^ve object, or the object of 
effect We do not include under this the purpose, because the 
Action cannot be causative of the purpose. It is not necessary 
that the object be severed from the subject They may be 
coincident Hence subjective verbs admit the factitive, s&he 
becomes a Uar; the youth ripens into a man. Sometimes the 
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action is followed by a dative of a person, as U $wvet him for a 

pretext 

The effect set forth in the factitive is ordinarily a real effect 
Sometimes this effect is the result of the action of the emotional 
or intellectual powers, or the exjHression of them, and it is then 
called the logical faetUwe^ as / tkmk him a Har. This may be 
expanded into a sentence-combination, I think that he is a kar^ 
or expressed by an accusative with an infinitive, I think him to be 
a her. A very small number of languages have a special case* 
form for this fourth completing object It is variously expressed 
by a noun with a preposition, a noun in appositicm, a subject 
before an infinitive, and an adjective. 

The four forms just consid^ed are the fundamental forms of 
the completing object We shoidd expect, therefore, to find four 
cases in every language, for the expression of these relations. 
The factitive has rarely a special case. Besides this general 
exception, it is also true that some languages have more and 
some even fewer cases than the genitive* dative, and accusative. 
Why, then, are these called the flindamental cases, each appro* 
priate to one ^ these three fundamental forms ? The answer is 
brief : wherever these cases are found these relations are appro** 
priate to them, and whenever new cases are added, they only 
express the relations appropriate to these three. 

It not unfrequently* happens, however, that one of these cases 
is substituted for another. There are instances in every language 
in which it is difficult to see why. In the majority of instances, 
however, the transfer is readily explained. The accusative and 
genitive, in respect to the direction of the activity, are opposed 
But they are both thing-cases, and, inasmuch as objects in nature 
were formedy thought of as acting upon man, and are now 
viewed as acted upon by him, the accusative is substituted fat 
the genitive. The dative and accusative are most opposed, the 
one being a thing and the other a person case. In tiie English 
language, case-forms are almost entirely oblitemted, and the 
sensuous meaning of the verbs, so far as the direction of motion 
is concerned, is almost lost Hence the accusative takes the 
place of the dative. The genitive and the dative express in 
common the same direction, but the object in the one case is 
viewed a thing, in the other it is a person. When this distino 
tion of objects passes into the back-ground these cases are easily 
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The fiietithre is expressed by aU the cases; the genitire, dadve, 
and accusative. This is accounted for generally by the fact, 
that the factitive is considered as a new attribute evdved from 
the proper object, and, as we shall see tltfit an attribute is often 
contracted into a mere case-relation, as a man to my mind, a man 
Jrom a good famUy, etc., so the factitive object may be in any 
case whatever, according to the view taken by the mind.^ 

We cannot pursue this subject into its details. It presents 
curious and sometimes intricate problems. It is enough to say 
that the view taken of an object by the mind is capable of a 
great variety of modifications, and that many forms of expressicm 
are contracted, every part of which cannot readily be supplied. 
So many of them, however, are clearly explicable that we do 
not hesitate to accept the principle already announced. 

We have also given the difierence between the case-form and 
the noun with a preposition. Whenever the mind is bent upon 
giving greater life and vividness to the representation, and de- 
sires to make prominent the element of motion in space, the 
prepositional takes the place of the case-form. 

We proceed to consider the expressions appropriated to the 
TeUxlMm of manner* This, it will be remembered, brings the 
action of the verb or adjective down to a species, by the distinct 
development of some distinction implied in its very nature. Tlie 
word expressing it becomes, therefore, a kitad of attribute to the 
verb, perfcHrming for the verb what the adjective does for the 
noun. 

But how is it expressed ? It is a general law, that if a being 
is to enter into combination, it must be combined with an action, 
and the reverse. But the notion in this case is an action-notion ; 
it requires, therefore, for its modifier a being-notion. Manner, 
therefore, is often expressed by an adjective in the neuter gen- 
der, or by the action-notion turned into being. This is an early and 
a common form of the adverb. Another form is the adjective 

^ We sabjoin, from the manuscript of a friend, the following examples of the 
factitive combinations, taken from yarioos English aathors : " The dispute be- 
gan to wax warm. His countenance grew dark. Sprat was amazed to hear 
the bells of his own abbey ringing merrily. Each in torn saw his suggestions 
seomAilly rejected. A suit of moaming has transformed a coquette into a pmdo. 
A foot that might have danced the greensward into greener circles. If the par- 
liament proved refractory. Bemained a mystery. Passed themselves on him 
for countesses and maids of honor. What you have heard me say is, eta I 
gave myself over for lost. Tearing him to pieces." 
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with a oase-termumtioii. There are also adverbial tenrnnationa, 
which seem to be no other than adjective endings. As the 
attributive of the noun is often expressed by an abstract substan- 
tive with a case-termination, so may the attribute of the verb or ad- 
jective. As the predicative genitive is used for the one, so for the 
other. As the case-termination often gives way to the noun with 
a preposition, so is it when the adverb is to be expressed. Since 
in EngUsh, the prepositional has displaced the case-form almost 
entirely, adverbial forms of this character are very frequent 

The individualizing or space and time relations, next claim our 
attention. How are these expressed in language ? The space 
relations are relations to some being in space or to the speaker. 
The relations to the speaker are first of direction — from and tow- 
ards, and their indifference ; and the words which express them 
are formed from demonstrative pronouns, and so modified that 
they designate the relations to the speaker, ihxther^ thence, there. 
To these correspond the interrogatives, whither^ whence, where. 
The whence forms are more common than the whither and 
where forms, as it is natural for the mind to be so occupied with 
the object as to make this prominent in expression. In other 
words, it measures its motion and direction rather from the 
object to itself, than from itself to the object Whither is often 
represented by where, the mind transporting itself in thought to 
the place where it desires or dishkes to go, losing sight of the 
act of progress. On these demonstratives and interrogatives, are 
formed the indefinites ^om^^e, somewhither, etc. 

Besides these direction-relations, there are relations of dimen* 
sion, given by the very nature of space, and natural to every 
mind, as above and below, before and behind, within and vnthaut. 
To these are added the relations of direction, from above, from 
below, etc. Here the same law holds good that we have already 
noticed, that direction very frequently is preferred to place, be- 
cause motion is the great element in language, and even rest is 
represented by motion. Sometimes, as we have seen, the mind 
is so interested in the place that it overlooks progress and the 
direction afld motion which progress involves. Hence forms and 
prefixes which originally expressed one direction, wheel about 
and express exactly the opposite, as the French s'approchet de 
quelque chose.^* 

We must remember, also, that space-relations are often intro- 
duced into language, not to connect the action with an individual 
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being in space, bnt shnply to give life and sensnotis reeKty to 
its representations. 

The space-relations of the actirity to another being, follow the 
imme laws and are expressed by the same variety of forms, whidi 
are used to express space-relations to the speaker. 

From the relations of space we proceed to those of time. 
Every thonght, and every expression of a thought in a preposi* 
lion, is represented in space and time ; the subject in space, the 
predicate in time. The relations of the snbject in space are 
designated by the person-forms ; of the predicate by one of the 
three general titne-forms, the past, the present, or the fVitore. 
These time-forms do not, however, individualize the action. 
But if in tiie past and fliture certain more particular designations 
kre fixed upon, as early, late, already, designations of which there 
is a great number and variety, the action is particularized^ it is 
not left general in the past or future. Relations of this sort ard 
called the time^relations of the action to the speaker. 

There are time-relations of another sort, the relations of the 
|)redicate to another action, which is itself individual^ed, as 
*^when I wake, I leaped from rny bed" The relative tense-formi^, 
jHist and future, are used to designate this relation. But the 
appropriate way to designate these actions to which the predi- 
cate is referred, is by a being, in obedience to the law of contrast 
already named. These actions are in a multitude of cases rep- 
resented as beings, e. g. rnnrise, deluge, prayers, wakkng. The 
names of the seasons, of the leading divisions of the day, etc., 
are in many cases thus named. Bnt the action is often lost sight 
of, and the name has become a simple designation of time. 

These time-relations are represented by space-forms. Most 
of the prepositions, betray their origin from space, before^ after, 
about, etc. The same laws hold good in respect to the use of 
)iiotion and direction. The whence form is used f(Cw the where 
form, as when we say de node, of a Sunday, of late. Hence time 
as space is represented by cases, according to the direction con- 
ceived. Prepositions take the place of cases, when the spatial 
fonn is to be painted more clearly to the mind's eye.* 

There is a combination which, at the first aspect, would seem 
to express a proper time-relation of the predicate, but which, on 
a nearer view, is not simply nor chiefly designed to set forth a 
designation of time. Under the fbrm of an actk)n contempora- 
neous with or accompanying the predicate, we have really 




ftouglit-re]ati(»i9, both the so-called copulative, and also thc^ 
logical relations of contrast and causation. They are given by 
this form as notion-relations, as she walks with head bent low," 
which is " she walks and bends her head *• dying I ayenge my 
father's Vrong," i. e. " through my death I avenge my father's 
wroug." " In wrath remember mercy/' Sometimes the accon^* 
panying activity pertains to the subject of the predicate proper. 
Sometimes it belongs to another subject, as " he went forward, 
his heart beating for fear." Then again the accompanying 
activity is omitted and only its object is retained, " his hand on 
bis sword he walked into the maddened crowd." 

This relation is to be distinguished from that of manner in 
the fact that it does not express a distinction which is developed 
from the nature of the activity itself, but asserts an activity 
which is supemdded thereto, generally for logical purposes. 

This form is ejfceedingly various and frequent, and the appli- 
cation of it, for rhetorical purposes, is yery beautiful Our Umit^ 
forbid exte^ded illustrations. 

Of the expressions suitable to the relation of causation, we 
lieed add but a word. Causation is properly a relation of 
thoughts, but is represented as a relation of notions. It then 
takes the objective combination by being conceived as manner 
and time. Some of the modes by which manner and time are 
o:(pressed through cases and prepositions, are nsed to express 
the object of cause. The ^xes^as and instrument are expresse4 
by the Latii^ ablative and the Greek genitive. The prepositioi^ 
from, out of, after, by means of, in, s^ite qf, often designate the 
object of causaUty. 

But it is time that we had done with the objective combina* 
tion. The attributive next requires our attention. The atthbu* 
tive, like the objective, presupposes the predicative. Indeed, 
the attributive is based upon it In the predicative, we ikirJ^ 
the particular into the general, and by the same act Aye set forth 
this particular as a species of the general. The rose is fragrant, 
i e. the rose is a species of the genus of fragrant things. Hav- 
ing thus set it forth ^ ^ species, it is natural for us to go on ai^d 
divide it again into sub-species; these objects, viz. a certain 
portion of the whole genus roses are red. By this second act of 
predication is created the thought-union, red roses, which covers 
the extent of individuals that had previously speared in the 
proposition, these objects^ viz. certain roses are red. Thus in all 
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eases the attributive presupposes the predicative. The peca- 
Marity of the relation consists in the fact that beings are made 
specific by their nnion with an action or active nature, which 
had been predicated of them. This reduction of the genus to 
the species may be for the moment, as when I join red and roses 
for the moment in a sentence-combination ; or it may be perma- 
nent, as in the words sea^ater, tea-raises, blush-roses. Its essence 
consists in the fact that by it the genus is made a species. 
There are words, also, which bring the genus down to an indi- 
vidual relation, and take the form of the attributive combina- 
tion. These are form-words and they denote a relation to an 
individual, as my, this, the present, this here, that there. But they 
are conceived as notion-words, and they are so, because they 
can be generally applied. They are not notions of a being or an 
action, but only the notions of relations of a being. 

The forms in which the attributive relation is expressed in 
language are the attributive adjective, the genitive, the substan- 
tive in apposition, and the substantive with a preposition. The 
last case is thus explained. If this attributive is expanded into 
the predicative relation, as 1M ring of gold, into the ring which is 
made of gold, an active nature appears, modified by an object 
This action is dropped out of expression, and sometimes out of 
distinct thought, when the predicative is contracted into the 
attributive. Instead of the form the ring made of gold, we have 
the ring of gold. So, also, the search after gold, the ra^e for power, 
the march to glory, the plunge into ruin. Whatever the expres- 
sion may be, the attributive combination reduces the genus to 
the species, by means of a predicated action, or to an individual, 
by a relation predicated like a notion. If the attribute belongs 
to the whole genus, as glittering to gold, brittleness to glass, the 
attributes are useless, for they do not specify. The brittle glass, 
etc., have their uses for rhetorical purposes, but no grammatical 
and logical value. 

The adjective is the natural form for the attributive. The 
attributive relation is, as we have seen, founded in the predica- 
tive. But the predicative is expressed in two ways, as we shall 
see ; by the verb, or by the predicative adjective and the copula. 
If we reject the copula because it is not wanted when the 
thought-combination becomes notional, there remains the predi- 
cative adjective to express the attributive relation, as muHer est 
-hquax, loquax muHer, if, indeed, loquax is not coextensive with 
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the genus muSer. The union of the adjective with its notioii, 
for the attributive, is indicated by the tennination of gende^. 
In the German, such terminations do not appear in the predica- 
tive adjective. 

The attributive genitive is formed from the predicative, in thCf 
manner already illustrated, on the ground that the genitive ha^ 
appeared in the predicative as the object of an action. Thei 
action is omitted and the genitive remains, but the real attribute! 
is this omitted action. The nature of this action is not expressed^ 
but determined by the substantives themselves. If the action 
is not readily determined, it is expressed at length, the ktter 
received from nvy father, instead of my faihei/'s letter. If the rela- 
tion is spatial, or represented as spatial, the noun with a prepo- 
sition takes the place of the genitive. The relations ordinarily 
expreissed by the attributive genitive are three : that of an actor 
to the act, as the sun's revolution; of the possessor to the tbiafj 
possessed, as mtf father's house ; of personal mutual relationship^ 
as the people's president. In all these cases, the action or active 
nature proceeds from the genitive, in the direction whence. 
Hence the name genitive. In English, it is worthy of notice, 
that personal substantives only are placed in the genitive, the 
impersonal requiring a preposition, as the fruit of the tree, not the 
tree's fruit, Inamnuch as the genitive has been used so oftei^ 
for the attributive, an abstract noun is often employed instead 
of the adjective, as the man of heroism. The attributive geni- 
tive, besides making the genus specific, also indicates the rela*" 
tion to an individual. This is done very often by the use of the 
definite article. This may be said to be more frequently the 
office of the genitive. 

If an objective combination requires the accusative of th# 
Bufiering object, that object is expressed by the genitive, whei| 
the predicate grows out of the objective [ hence arises the obfeC' 
Uve genitive. Because the genitive is so frequently subjective, 
unless its use as the objective is readily understood, by thi^ 
nature of the notions united, the relation is expressed by soxn^ 
special form, in the Latin by the gerundive, in English by a par- 
ticipial, as " money far buHdmg a house," In the German the 
terminations ung and er express the relation. 

The noun in apposition difiers from the adjective in that it 
gives the attribute in the form of a being, and from the attribu- 
tive in that, the being is neither the subject nor the ot^ect of thi^ 
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action, bnt is identical or coextensire "with the notion to which 
it belongs. It is a notion referred to individuals. Hence its use 
in connection with proper names, and with the definite article 
prefixed. It often expresses a judgment of the speaker, and this 
form is selected in order to make prominent the logical relation 
between two thoughts, one of which is thus contracted into a 
notion, as " mi/ /other, the king, commands it'* In such a case, a 
comma always separates the two. In the ordinary use of the 
noun in apposition, no comma is employed. 

Attributive form-words individualize a notion. They are de« 
rived from acts of predication, but that which is predicated is 
not an attribute but a relation to a speaker. The most obvious 
of these relations are those to the speaker as a person. These 
are given by pronouns usually in the attributive genitive, from 
whence originate possessive pronouns. Then, relations in space, 
iSrom whence are demonstrative pronouns. Then numeral form- 
words. From both the last are derived definite and indefinite 
articles. In order to give the numerals prominence, in the Ger- 
man the proper subject is put in the genitive and the numeral is 
made the subject, as " of brothers there are tkree'* The same 
form occurs in most languages in respect to the attributive, as 
we say much of wine. This is called the partitive genitive, the 
force of which is to give to the attribute emphasis and promi- 
nence. 

The predicative combination, though first in the order of 
thought, is the last to receive our consideration. 

The simple sentence, the wind blows, expresses an act of 
thought. To an act of thought predication is necessary. The 
predicate is the prominent notion before the mind, yet it cannot 
be thought of without a being. This being need not, however, 
be notionized, or distinctly conceived. It may be represented 
by the pronoun it, as it rains. In some languages, the whole 
thought is represented by a word, as pluit, but that word, though 
a verb in form, carries a whole sentence in its bosom, and 
expresses a being, a predicate, and the act of predication. Chil- 
dren express their thoughts by verbs. In fact nouns are derived 
from verbs, and the verb is the root- word, standing as it does 
for the act of thought which precedes the separate words or 
names into which it is broken. When the subject is a distinct 
notion, the predicate is expressed by the verb. From the verb 
are developed two constituents, the act of predication and the 
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action predicated. This last is the proper predicate, and is pro- 
perly expressed in language by the predicative adjective. But 
the adjective and copula are more than the exact equivalent of 
the verb. The adjective is, indeed, an attribute predicated, but 
the additional fact is also suggested that it is contrasted with 
another attribute. Hence adjectives are generally developed in 
pairs, as rich nndpoar, etc. The predicate adjective and copula 
are, however, to all intents and purposes a verb, only a verb 
developing more perfectly all the relations of the predicate. 
Hence the copula and auxiliaries receive all the mode and tense 
forms appropriate to the verb proper, while the predicate proper 
is a noun, an adjective, a participle, or infinitive. 

The predicate, as it is general, must be a notion-word. Form- 
words are predicated, when they represent or suggest a notion, 
as the horse is mme. The simple copula strives to express itself 
as a notion-word by availing itself of a space-relation, hence to 
stand is used for to be. The same tendency is seen in circufti- 
'scribing phrases, as to give aid, instead of to help. The subject is 
also often transferred to the predicate, as instead of the brothers 
are three, there are three brothers. The reason is, that the predi- 
cate is the emphatic word, and everything carried over to it 
finds itself in "the best society." 

We have said all that is necessary of the simple form of the 
predicate. The complex or modified forms introduce us to a 
wider and more intricate field of distinctions. 

These complex forms are the expressions of two classes of 
thought-relations, called the mode and tense relations of the 
predicate, and the mode-relations of predication. These two 
classes of relations need to be sharply distinguished. The time- 
relations have been, to a certain extent, explained under the 
objective combination (pp. 690, 691). The mode-relations of 
the predicate designate the relations of the predicate notion, to 
the speaker. These have also been explained (pp. 679, 680). 
The modes of predication designate the relation of the thot4ght 
to the speaker. The mode-relations of the predicate are possi- 
bility, necessity, actuality, all designated by adverbs, auxiliaries, 
and the negative particle. The mode-relations of predication 
are the relations of thoughts to the powers of knowledge and 
feeling, and are expressed by the so-called mood-forms of the 
verb, and its time-forms, when these take the place of ike 
mood. 
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The mode of the predicate, is really a felation of the thought 
andnotof thefui^uTit. When we thinkt&e ^ebums,ihe thoo^t 
is logically complete. The thought when appUed to a thing by 
the speaker may be actual, possible or necessary, and thi^ 
appUcation or predication maybe expressed by another thought, 
as the fire bums, Jknow one or more of the grounds qfbeUeving %L 
Jn language, however, this second thought is not reo^nized, an4 
the relation is conceiyed as one of notions. And we say, the fir^ 
does or am or must bum, by modifying the predicate notion. 

In the mode of predication, the case is different The relatkui 
|8 acknowledged to be one of thoughts. When we express 
wish or a command, not only the thought, the fire bums, is mad^ 
known, but also the other diought that we express a wish or a 
command. Both these thoughts are made known by the moda 
of predicating the thought that is wished or ordered. The 
thoughts, to be thus indicated, are thoughts of knowledge or 
thoughts of desire. Thoughts of knowledge are actual judgr 
ments of the speaker, or thoughts which are put in question t^ 
be dedded by the judgment of the person to whom the questio|| 
is addressed. In other words, they are assertory or interrogatory, 

The interrogatory sentences may concern the predicate, whe^ 
its actuality is put in question, us Is he gone ? or they may conr 
cem the subject or object of the predicate, as the species or indi- 
viduality of either is put in question, as what ammals eat fteshf 
who killed Cock Robin? or what or whom does he desire? In 
every question a concealed contrast is implied, which is often 
expressed. Js he gone or not? Did John or James lad Ood^ 
Jtobin? Do you desire flesh or flsh? In the first case, the con** 
trast is of thoughts ; in the two last, it is a contrast of notions. 

The question requires the indicative, as the relation is of logir 
cal actuality. The armngement or the tone are either of thexi^ 
expressive of interrogation. 

As a contrast lies hid in every question, the question-form is 
used to make emphatic a contrary assertion. 

The assertory sentences of knowledge are not so readily ex- 
plained. They lie at the basis of the entire theory of the so- 
ealled subjunctive mood, and introduce a variety of equivalent 
forms of expression, for a great variety of thoughts and thought- 
relations. The English language, as is well known, has only 
the poor remnant of a subjunctive. To explain its substitutes 
for this most important functionary, would hardly reward th^ 
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study of the subject as it is ekicidated by Becker. Nothingi 
however, need be said to illustrate the importance and the inter* 
est of this mood to the student of Latin, Greek, French, or 
German. 

We commence with the oonsidemtion of the subject-matter to 
be expressed, and pass to the means of giving it expression by 
the mode of predication and its equivalent forms. Every act of 
knowledge concerns a thought of the speaker, or a thought 
Tiewed by the speaker, i. e. in some sense spoken of. The thought 
thus viewed and spoken of, may be the speaker's own thought 
or the thought of another, as Isai/, men are fools; or he says, men 
are fools. The speaker's own thoughts are logically actuah 
These viewed thoughts must be logically possible. The leading 
sentence is the appropriate grammatical form for the thought of 
the speaker, as in the examples above, " J#ay, he says;" the accea* 
scry, the form for the thought contemplated, as msn are fools in 
both. To thoughts logically actual, the incUcatwe mode of predi* 
oation belongs. To thoughts logically possible, the conjunctkm 
belongs. The indicative pertains to the leading sentence, and 
the conjunctive to the accessory. 

We have said that in general the conjunctive is the. mode for 
the thought viewed by the speaker, when placed in an accessory 
sentence. But if the thought thus viewed by the speaker 
receives the sanction of the speaker's own judgment, if it w 
asserted as his thought^ as well as a thought spoken of by him, 
then the indicative drives out the conjunctive and takes its place. 
The conjunctive is in its nature appropriate to any thought 
spoken of by the speaker, and to any notion expanded into a 
thought ; but just in proportion as the speaker is understood to 
endorse the thought, the indicative is hkely to be substituted 
even in an accessory. 

We have said that the conjunctive is appropriate to the gram- 
matical form of the accessory sentence. Those languages which 
pay greater respect to the form than to the spirit of a sentence, 
obstinately retain the conjunctive, even when the accessory 
expresses logical actuaUty. Those which follow the spirit and 
give way to the logical import of the thought admit the indica* 
tive more freely. 

But still another mode-form claims our attention, viz. the con* 
ditional. In thoughts, as they are ordinarily expressed, the 
predicate is either affirmed or denied of the subject. But affir- 
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awUion and ieakl erdnfc one mmodket. Bat oftea time twm 
are taken up in one and the same thoogfat, as skomid kxi jwigm 
promnmee him guUta^, kis atuse were lott; the thoogfat actaallj 
expressed is, his cause is not lost If the contrary thought wraa 
asserted the same way, his cause is lost, his cause is not hst, there 
vould be contradiction and nonsense. Bat they are not thoa 
asserted. The oae is affirmed of an actual reality, the other of 
an assnmed or sof^posed reahty. The thought-relation which 
sets forth one reality by its supposed contrast is a mock'reiahots 
and is expressed by a mode of predication, which is common^ 
called jAectffkfitema/. Inthe Greek, the conditional has a variety 
of tense-forms, and is called a mode by itself — the optative. la 
Jjatin, it is expressed by certain spedal tense-forms of the cam* 
junctwe. Many contend that it should not be called a mood 
But if the mood depends on the logical relation of thoughts, U 
ought to be regarded as a mood by itself 

The conditional asserts a judgment, like the indicative, vi& 
his cause is not losL It would seem, therefore, to belong to the 
indicative and to the leading sentence, certainly not to the cour 
junctive, which is appropriate to the lo g ically possible and not t^ 
the logically actual Accessories only have the conditional when 
the leading sentence has the conditional All languages hi|,ve 
not a special form for the couditionaL No more have they for 
the conjunctive. Yet the English retains the conjunctive hi 
fmd the conditional were. 

Every thought can be expressed in the conditional as well as 
in the indicative. But why is it that the mind in all languages 
seeks this mode of expression ? For what end ? If it is said, it 
conditions one actuality on another which is assumed, nothing if 
said. The question still returns : Why select this round-about 
form of expression ? We answer : By so doing we emphasize a 
proposition by means of its antithesis, as the same is done by 
the question. 

Most frequently this is done by introducing the ground and 
the causal relation. When we would emphatically say I shall 
not go, we say were I well I vmUd go. This contrast is mor# 
striking if you assume a ground and say though I were well J 
would not go, L e. J certainly shall not go. This is the adversative 
ground or reason. Sometimes we express the same in a wish 
under the conditional form : " Oh were I never there." 

Those who contend that the conditional expresses only tim^ 
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fetms of the ocmjtknetiTe giv^ as a refdson, that in all langnagen 
the conditional is tised to express time*fonns of the logically 
possible. Bat in this case the time^fonti is not the thing ex* 
pressed. The conjunctive, as the ezpressicm of the logically 
possible, has no time-fimn, as is evident from the usage in the 
Grerman, by which the present is giveti in the conjunctive, after 
A pcust in the leading sentence. 

The mode of predication is often expressed by time-relationsv 
Of time^relations there are three original and absolute, the pres* 
ent, the future, and past indefinite ; three derived and relative^ 
the definite past, the pluperfect, and the future exactum. Now 
the mode of the predicate and the mode of predication, can both 
be expressed by time-fbrms. The tu^tuality of the predicate and 
the logical actuality are given by the present in time, the possi* 
bility and necessity of the predicate and the logical possibiUty 
by the JiUure, and the contrast which sets forth the actuality spo* 
ken of by the speaker, by the past. The indicative, as the mode 
for logical actuality, is represented by the j^fesent. The condi- 
tional, as the mode fbr assumed reahty, by the past The con- 
junctive, as the mode for logical possibility, by the future. 

So, too, the relative time-forms hold the same relation to the 
absolute time-forms which the conjunctive holds to the predica* 
five. They throw the present, the tense-fcNrm for actuality, out 
of view, and thus rather designate the logically possible, as he 
teid he had rather^ in which is no time-relation, though a past is 
employed. Hence the imperfect is used to denote repetition, 
especially in conditional sentences. Add the relation of indefi* 
Bite repetition and the imperfect denotes the mode of logical 
possibility* The aorist, perfect definite, and present, express the 
logical actuality. 

For the reason that a relative tense-form throws the actuality 
into the back-ground, it happens that, when the leading sentence 
has a relative tense-form, the predicate is viewed as possible, he 
had gone, if he had chosen, in this case real possibility is expressed. 
The eoncUtional is used to express both the possibility of the 
predicate and of the predication. Iff' he had [were] gone aU 
[were] umdd he weU, \, e,tf he could have gone. 

As the relative time-forms are appropriate to express the pos- 
sibility of the predicate, when this possibility is to be expressed 
by the indicative, the conditional is the form for the possibility 
ii the predicate when taken up into the conjunctive. The con- 
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ditional being the proper form for the assnmed reality is thereby 
the form for possibility, especially for real possibility. It is so 
because nothing can be assnmed by a rational person which is 
not possibility, and the expression of a mere assumed reality 
need be nothing more than an assumption of possibility. If the 
actuality of the predicate is to be asserted in the accessory after 
relative time-forms in the leading sentence, the perfect is used 
in the German, and in Latin the conjunctive. But if the actuality 
is not to be made prominent, so much as the intensity of the 
predicate, which is the effect of the leading action, then after a 
perfect the imperfect follows in the German, and the conditional 
in the Latin. But this is no place to enter into any detail, con- 
cerning the special forms, that vary in different languages. It 
is suficient if we show that time-forms may often express mood 
relations, both of the predicate and of predication. 

We have now finished the consideration of the simple sen- 
tence. Its three constituent sentence-combinations have been 
explained at length, and the various forms in which they are 
expressed in language, have been sufficiently detailed. We 
may congratulate those of our readers who have followed us 
thus far, that we now emerge from the consideration of abstract 
word -forms and enter upon the structure of the compound sen- 
tence, as it is the exponent of the more obvious relations of 
thought, and subserves the ordinary uses of language. 

We have already explained the essential constituents and 
varieties of the compound sentence (p. 681). As two notions 
when united make a sentence or a sentence-combination, so two 
thoughts united into one thought form the compound sentence. 
The relations by means of which two thoughts are united into 
one are two, the relations of contrast and coMsaMy. The combi- 
nations which are the result of this union are two, those of co- 
ordination and subordination. When two independent thoughts 
are united into one, they are said to be coordinate. When one 
of the notions belonging to a simple sentence is expanded into 
a thought, the thought formed by this expansion is subordinated 
to the other. The sentence expressing the original thought is the 
leading or principal sentence, the one formed by the expanded 
notion is the accessory. These distinctions have been suffi- 
ciently illustrated. What remains to be said will be given under 
the two heads of coordination and subordination. 

We begin with the coordinate union. The logical relations 
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by which two thoughts are united into one, are two, contrast and 
causality. When two thoughts are set forth as one by the 
speaker, they are understood or reproduced by the hearer as 
united by one of these relations. Notions are contrasted by the 
polaric antithesis. By this is meant that as notions, the one is 
different from the other, and each is suggested by the other as its 
natural opposite.^ When this contrast is expressed as a thought, 
we use the denying contrast. Soft is polarically opposed to hard, 
!Expressing this as a thought we say, the apple is not soft, it is hard; 
or by contraction, the apple is hard, not soft. Sometimes this 
denying contrast is not expressed but understood, apples are soft, 
pears are hard. But designates this understood contrast. It also 
stands for the limiting relation when two thoughts are presented, 
not simply in the denying contrast which is implied, but when the 
extent of a notion is limited, as in the example given, apples are 
soft, but not aU fruits as might be suggested or inferred ; and so 
we check or limit the inference by adding, hut pears are hard. 

The adversative relation differs from those named. It is not 
founded upon the polaric contrast of notions. It is a contrast of 
thoughts. Two thoughts, one of which denies the other, cannot 
be united into one, except as they are viewed in relation to their 
ground. A thought is stated, but the inference from it is denied. 
lam sick, hut IshaU take a walk, lam sick,*\s the thought; the 
inference, IshaU not take a walk. This is denied. If the infer- 
ence is necessary, it cannot be denied. The logical ground in 
such a case must be decisive and complete. The adversative 
and limiting relations are not always ecisily distinguished. 

We have already observed, that two thoughts related as cause 
and effect, or ground and consequence, are properly expressed 
by coordination, but with the exception of the logical ground, 
they can be represented under the relation of notions, by the 
object, or the objective accessory. 

The coordinate sentence is properly bi-membral, consisting of 
two thoughts related as causal or adversative. One of these 
thoughts is, however, of greater value than the other, and this 
value is brought out by placing them in juxta-position. In the 
simple sentence, we go from the particular to the general, and 
thus indicate one advance of the intellect. In the compound 

1 More than this may and ought to be said to explain fully the signification 
of polaric," but it would lead us into too remote, and, perhaps, too subtle, a 
digression. 
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aestenee, we advance still higlier I0 the tficNight^fonBS of ocm- 
trast and cansality. Hence, only the most highly developed 
intellects nse the period, or any form o€ snlxNrdination. What is 
ccnnmonly called the copulative comhination differs from the 
adversative and the causal. It connects acts and events in space 
and time, hut they are not thereby united, but rather disjoined. 
What is the bond of their union ? Why are they connected? They 
are thus connected as the ground of a lexical inference generally 
mductive, and more or less clearly impUed, as Washington was 
prudent, and brave, and self-governed, and self'Sacrificing, etc The 
inference supplied by the mind is, therefore he was a very imcom^ 
mon man. They explain such an inference by an enumerati<»i 
of its constituent grounds. 

These are the combinations by which two thoughts are coordi- 
nated into one. Next we inquire, by what means they are made 
known. They cannot be expressed by inflections, for these are 
appropriate to the relation of notions ; nor by relational words, 
for the same reason. It is ordinarily thought that the conjunc- 
tion is appropriate to this function, and yet it is true that these 
combinations are often made and understood without the con- 
junction. Moreover, the number of conjunctions, i e. of words 
which connect two thoughts into one, is in all languages exceed- 
ingly small When we look at them more closely, we find that 
these conjunctions perform this function very imperfectly, and 
that in all cases they were originally designed for another. As 
we examine still further, we find that the proper expression of 
the logical relation of thoughts is the tone. The emphasis does 
not, indeed, convey to the mind the particular relation in which 
the two thoughts are united, whether it be the adversative, the 
causal, or copulative. That is lefl to be inferred by the nature 
of the thought, or it is specified by the donjunction. . The tone 
and continuity of the parts of the compound sentence is indi- 
cated by the pauses which separate these members, and the 
doctrine of punctuation is to be explcuned and understood by a 
reference to this principle. As a general rule, it is also true that 
the more prominently the logical relation is emphasized by the 
tone, or indicated by the punctuation, or inferred from the nature of 
the thoughts, the more readily the conjunction is dispensed with. 
It needs also to be added that the tone accomplishes two objects ; 
It may either give prominence to the logical relation of the 
thoughts, or to the superior logical value of one thought over the 




other. When two codrdiaate sentences hare the same subject 
or predicate, they are often contracted by expressing the common 
tnember but once. This occurs not, as is comaK)nly supposed, 
%o avoid an ill-sounding repetttion, but simply to signify that the 
One thought is not superior to the other in logtoal value, or tha)t 
tke logical relation of the two is not prominent 

To understand the nature, and the use of the various classes 
of conjunctions, it most be observed that conjunctions in them«> 
selves do not express the relations of thoughts but the relations 
of notions. In other words, they Were originally adverbs. Th(t 
relations of notions can be expressed by form-words, becaus<^ 
these relations are represented by the relations of space and 
time, but those of thoughts cannot be thus expressed. All con* 
junctions are originally pronominal adverbs, as thence, therefore; 
or notion-words which have become adverbial-words, and these, 
Sf they express relations of action, are adverbs of time, as Jinally i 
or if relations of being, are adverbs of space, as besides ; or they 
Hre adverbs of mode, as nor, notimthstanding. These adverbs in 
their appropriate functions indicate the relations, not of the 
thoughts, but of the pr^icates of these thoughts. When, there* 
fore, in addition to the merely logical relations of thoughts, it is 
important to give prominence to the special relations of thd 
predicate, these adverbs perform the service of conjunctions, and 
become the connecters of coordinate sentences. 

Under the copulative combination, for instance, the thoughts 
Itre generally of equal logical value. They stand in the sam^ 
relation to the thought with which they are connected. In such 
a case the conjunction and is employed as in ordinary narration; 
But if the lexical value of the thoughts is to be made prominent^ 
and espedally if they are set forth as the logical reason, the con^ 
junction and is omitted and longer pauses are introduced, as yam 
have bimU our towns ; decoyed our shipping ; desolated lowr land. 
But if neither the logical value of the thoughts to another thought^ 
nor the superior vUne of one over another, is to be made promi^ 
nent, but the difference between the thoughts united, then space- 
relations or time-relations are indicated by conjunctional adverbs^ 
as there-bff, there-wpon, there-after. If the coupled thoughts have 
an unequal logical value, they are united in contrast in a foi* 
membral sentence, and the thought of greater value is indicated 
by the tone, a^d being retained, as he promised me solemnfy; and 
hB broke his promise. The thcHights may be of unequal logical 
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value, and contrasted by the greats extent of the one above that 
of the other, and the combination requires not only — but aJUo. 

If the eantroited thoughts are coordinated into one, the logical 
lotion is more manifest Two thoughts only are thus contrasted. 
One of these has a greater logical vahie than the other. The 
conjunction is often dispensed with. The two thoughts are 
rarely contracted. For example, the polar opposition of notions 
is made prominent by being expressed in a denying contrast 
of thoughts. The affirming thought is always the emphatic 
thought, and it sometimes takes the conjunction hul. Some- 
times one of the opposed notions is made prominent, some- 
times the other, as he goes not hackward but fonvard, he goes not 
farwwd but backuHxrd, If the contrast is not decided, either — or 
are used. This form is contracted, as give me an apple or a pear. 
Sometimes by leaving the way indefinite in which the contrast 
is to be decided, the necessity itself is made emphatic, as toe 
must conquer or die. This form is used to correct an assertion 
made by another, as rights are taken not implored When the 
extent of the predicate is limited or a conclusion is denied, but 
is used and the two forms of contrast run together. The adver- 
sative is made emphatic by such conjunctions, as but^ on the con- 
trary. The conjunctions yet, notvnihstanding, designate the anti- 
thesis to an inference. 

In causal coordination, it is to be remembered that only the 
logical ground requires to be expressed by the combination of 
thoughts. The real and moral ground are usually conceived 
and set forth under the grammatical relation of notions. If the 
ground is set forth as a judgment of the speaker, it is expressed 
as a thought Still, even then, the notion-relation is often 
retained and a pronominal adverb is employed as a conjunction, 
ua heis quarrelsome, therefore he is avoided; he drinks water, con- 
sequenth/ he is healthy. The logical ground even submits to this 
form of expression, but it is only as the logical is represented as 
a real ground, as backward thou canst not go, therefore must thou 
adixmce. Indeed, the logical is always based upon a real ground, 
and can take the form of real necessity. As the ground or the 
eondusion is made prominent, so does either take the appropriate 
conjunction either yor, because, or therefore, consequently. And as 
the ground of inference is absolutely necessary or more or less 
probable, different conjunctions are provided and used. 

The subordimimg combination has become in some degree 
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fkmjliar to the reader. It in coatmsted with the oodrAittating, in 
that the one eoamsts of two thoughts, expressed by two complete 
sentences, and the other is fbrmed by expanding a member of a 
sentence already existing, or conceived to exist, into the form of 
another sentence which is sabordinate to the principal. When 
we speak c^the expansion of a notion into a thought, we do not 
intend that every subordinate sentence has in fact first existed 
in the form of a notion. It is true, on the other hand, that what m 
the early languages is expressed by a notion, would in the later 
be expressed as a thought, so that, so far as the form or structure 
is concerned, man has advanced from the one to the other. It 
is also true that, in the later languages, independent thoughts of 
the speaker are, for grammatical purposes, brought into the 8Ub«> 
ordinate forms. But we have already noticed more than onee 
the fact, that a notion is a contmcted thought, and a thought is an 
expanded notion. The substitution of the one for the other is 
the result of a natural process. 

It is manifest that the predicative combination which repre- 
sents the nucleus of the leading sentence is expanded already, 
and admits no additional enlargement The subject, the attri'^ 
bute, and the object can be expanded into subject, attribute, 
and object sentences. The object, as subdivided into the com^ 
pleting and non- completing, gives us noun or case sentences and 
adverbial sentences. This division is again resolved into the 
more general one of substantive and adjective sentences. The first 
comprehends all those subordinate sentences which represent a 
substantive, the second all those which represent an adjective. 

Out of the tendency to expand the notions which constitue 
a leading sentence into accessories, has originated that very 
cnrious class of appendages to the verb, termed the partioipials. 
Under this head, we include the participle, the infinitive, the 
gerund, and supine. They originate in the following manner : 
The notion is generally expanded in order to give it prominence, 
as, instead of the Uar steals, we say the man who wiU He, tmU also 
steal. Now the substantive and adjective are easily developed 
into a thought, when they are already expanded by means of 
the objective combination, as the litxr on "principle, or the man 
beloved of his friends. It is manifest that the noun and adjective 
here enlarged by the objective combination, represent or imply 
a previous act of thought, or predication, which may easily be 
expanded into the form of the accessory, as the man who Hes on 
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princ^, the man who voa* beloved rf his friends. Since, noixr, 
the verb is the proper form of the predicate, and since, in sach. 
sentences, the act of predication is of little consequence, all lan- 
guages have framed special forms by which the predicate devel- 
oped into the objective combination, is set forth either in the 
substantive form, as subject or object, or in the adjective form, 
as an attribute, as tJie man lying on principle^ to lie on principle^ 
lying on principle^ the man beloved qf his friends, beloved being 
taken as a participle. These forms, so far as they are substituted 
for the verb, admit after themselves all that variety of objects, 
which the verb would do in their place. It is obvious that every- 
thing is retained that is essential to the verb, for the purposes 
for which it would be used in the accessory. Predication and 
the personal relations only are omitted. It is obvious that an 
accessory fully expanded can be, and often is, interchanged for 
the participial We say, indifierently, musing I thought, and 
while I mused, IthouglU; be intent on performing your duties, and 
be intent on this, that you perform your duties. 

The participials, as they set forth the notion of the verb, in the 
notion-form of a being or of an action, are either substantives or 
adjectives. They difier from ordinary substantives and adjec- 
tives, not only in taking after them an object, but in several 
other particulars. They are always thought of with a subject 
If the subject is not already expressed in a subject or object of 
the sentence, it is added in some way, as I was astonished at his 
behaving in such a way. They admit, also, time and mode rela- 
tions, I wonder at his having possibly so behaved. It is remark- 
able, also, that like many root- verbs the participials do not dis- 
tinguish very accurately between the active and passive signifi- 
cation. The house is buildings the man building the house v)as 
killed. So, too, the adjective and substantive participials are not 
sharply separated in form, as a gentleman walkifig gracqfidfy and 
walking gracefully is admired. 

Since the signification of the participials consists in setting 
forth the notion of the verb as a member of a sentence-combi- 
nation, either in the substantive or adjective form, so their par- 
ticular forms must depend on the grammatical relations which 
they designate. The infinitive is the fundamental form of the 
participial substantive and the participle of the participial ac^ec- 
tive. The supine x is a case of the infinitive, and the gerund is 
.an adverbial form of the participle, ^he infinitive and supine 
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set forth the action-notion in the notion-form of a being. The 
relations of direction are indicated by the flexion of the word, in 
Greek by the article, and in English by prepositions. The par- 
ticiple and gerund set forth the notion in the form of an action 
or active nature, and hence they distinguish, like the verb, time 
and mode relations. Only the infinitive, in a quoted sentence 
with an accusative, admits the time-relation. The special uses 
of the gerand and supine, especially in the modern languages, 
we have not room to explain. 

It might be inferred, perhaps, from what has been said of par- 
ticipials, that they were the exact equivalents for the verb in an 
accessory sentence, and that just in proportion as a language 
was rich in participials, it would use more sparingly the expanded 
accessory. On a nearer view we find that the one is not the 
exact equivalent of the other, but that the participial is employed 
to set forth the unity of the entire thought expressed by the prin- 
cipal and the accessory, while the form of the accessory proper 
is fitted to give prominence and force to the notion of which it is 
the expansion. This will be seen at once from two forms like 
these : I rejoice at seeing you, and I rejoice that I see you. The 
rhythm of a sentence, too, requires the form of the accessory. 
Two more accessories, each set forth in the participial form, 
would be an offence to the ear, as I rejoice at seeing you living to 
behold your son enjoying happy days. The rhythmic effect is some- 
times secured by a different arrangement and proper pauses, as 
a royal necklace , glittering heautifvUy, interwoven vnth the insignia 
of ike garter. 

Accessories sometimes, nay often, take the form of principals, 
through an imperfect development of the logical faculty, whereby 
the subordination of the one to the other is not conceived vividly 
enough to be forcibly set forth. Such is the case with children ; 
with adults and races even, when in the childish state so far as 
the logical faculty is concerned. In language, as spoken by fully 
developed men, it also happens that the same thoughts are now 
presented in the subordinate, now in the coordinate form. Nor 
is this a matter of accident or caprice. The law by which the 
selection is determined is this. If the logical value of a notion 
is to be set forth, then the notion is expanded into a thought, 
and this thought, instead of taking its place in meek subordina- 
tion to its principal, assumes the independent attitude of a coordi- 
nate sentence. On the other hand, if the logical relation of the 
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two is to be made pronunent, this is accompiidted by bringias 
that which of right might appear as a coordiQate sovereignty, 
down to the form of a subordinate member of the confederation. 
So too, if the subordinate form is retained, and yet a completmg 
object or a time-relation is to be made prominent, the ordinary 
position of things is reversed, and the accessory takes the place 
of the principal, and the principal sinks into the secondary 
position. 

The form-words, by which the coimection of subordinate sen- 
tences with their principals are indicated, open a field of curious 
but most satisfactory interest The relations of the notion to 
the speaker are indicated by the demonstrative, which appears 
everywhere in language like the index finger, pointing out each 
object in its connection with the speaker. Not only is this true, 
but all the relations of notions to each other, except the predica- 
tive, are indicated by this servant of all work, this lively and 
bustling teller of our exchangeable coin. The gender-forms of 
the demonstrative, indicate the attributive ; its cases, the com- 
pleting object; its adverbial forms, the non-completing object 
Not only is this tiue, but, when the attribute and object, and even 
the subject, are expanded into an accessory sentence, even thus 
the demonstrative appears to indicate the relation of the principal 
to the notion thus expanded. To the demonstrative, in all its 
relations, stands the interrogative as its counterpart. The inter- 
rogative asks which, and the demonstmtive answers this or thaty 
and thus the one is set over against the other. The demonstm- 
tive points out the relation of the notion or individual to the 
notion expressed by the predicate of the principal ; the interrog- 
ative, as its correlate, the notion which is to be referred to the 
notion thus designated, as that man Ues who steals ; he reads that 
which I love ; thai does me good which you give me; he trembles at 
that which God threatens. The first of these examples is an 
expanded attributive; the second, a completing objective; the 
third, an expanded subject; the fourth, a non -completing objec- 
tive. In all these cases, the demonstmtive points out whether 
it is the subject, attribute, or object of the principal to which the 
accessory belongs ; and the interrogative, that which is to be 
xeferred to this subject, attribute or object How it happens that 
the interrogative and demonstrative assumes this new and pecu- 
liar function, it is not difficult to see. The interrogative, as it 
puts a question, leaves the mind in doubt ; the demonstrative, as 
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it were, solves the doubt and clears up the difficulty. The boy 
says in English : I tell you what^ you wiU catch it, which is nearly 
the same as whctt I tell you is t/uU you will catch it. I tell you 
[what ?] that you wiU catch it, or you taill catch that which I tell 
you. 

In the* same way arise the correlatives talis, quaUs, toties, quo- 
ties, etc. In the German, and in the English somewhat, the 
interrogative form is dropped and both correlatives are desig- 
nated by the demonstrative, as the man that I love. We scarcely 
need add, that the grammatical relation which each of these Ian- 
guages holds in the sentence-combination to which it belongs, is 
indicated by flexion, in those languages which inflect the pronoun* 
Whenever the relative indicates, by an inflected form, its gram- 
matical relation to the other members of the accessory, we have 
the most perfect form. Sometimes, often, the accessory expresses 
a thought, or the abstract notion of an action, yet it stands in a 
relation to the principal which is not indicated by any grammati- 
cal form, as I declare to you that lam in earnest, that I love you is 
true. We then have the sentence-article or the uninflected 
demonstmtive, on, quod, que, that, the relations of which are so 
interesting. The sentence-article is nothing but the demonstra- 
tive, as correlate to an interrogative understood, whenever the 
accessory expresses a thought or an abstract notion of an action. 
Sometimes a case-sentence presents a quoted question, and to 
such cases certain form-words are appropriate, as whether, etc., 
which are partly interrogative and partly relative. In the Ger- 
man, the accessory is always thrown into an inverted form. 

Having explained the nature of the accessory and its relation 
to the principal, the forms which it assumes, and the form-words 
which indicate the mode of its connection, we will give a few 
examples to illustrate the diflerent purposes for which the acces- 
sory is employed. We select ficst the adjective sentence. " A 
tree which bears no fruit." " The tree which I pruned yestes- 
day." Both these accessories perform the function of an adjec- 
tive ; the first bring the notion to the species, the second to the 
individual. " My child who is sick cannot come." This, though 
an adjective sentence in form, is a thought of the speaker, and 
is not intended to bring the notion to a species or individual, but 
to give the reason. So is it with an accessory of the purpose or 
end. " He sent his servant who should ask pardon." Adjective 
sentences are still further distinguished as they specify individ* 
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Hals or species, considered as sabstantives, or as they respect 
Ae nature or character of the specaes or individuals ttius desig- 
nated, as the man who hes steals, and such as he steal. 

The case-sentences correspond to the cases of the noun. 
They express either the concrete notion of alieing, or the 
abstract m^on of an action, or a thought wiiich is treated as a 
notion. Whoa is good for me is good for another. That toe rever- 
ence our superiors is right. You say thai you are wronged, 
Adverbial sentences are of place, time, manner, and intensity, as 
shown by the effect. No one could stand where he fell. At the 
time when I came neanr he left. Be acted as his father did before 
him. He cfied so that his mother heard him. 

The thonghtfnl reader must have observed the great supe- 
riority of this view of the compound sentence over that which is 
commonly received. The grammarians tell us, in the old way, 
tiiat sentences are connected together by conjunctions, and rela- 
tives, and relative adverbs. They tell us, moreover, the circum* 
stances under which a relative or conjunction is to be used. 
To some extent they explain the use of that connecting bond 
by a reference to the character of the clause which is added, 
and the purposes for which it is employed. In this way, some- 
^ing more than a merely formal and technical interest is given 
to the analysis of tlie sentence. But this interest is far greateif 
when the pupil is made to see that the compound sentence is 
the natural expansion of the parts of the simple sentence, each 
adding to itself a new sentence or sentence-combination, after pre- 
cisely the same law by which the original nucleus was evolved* 
Each subordinate member of the principal, may be contracted in 
the mind's view, into the case, the adjective or the adverb from 
which it is conceived to be expanded. Then, again, these sim* 
pie elements, expressible by a word, may be unfolded into an 
extended sentence, consisting itself of its own cases, adjectives 
and adverbs, each of which may again be expanded, till the pro- 
cesses of ramification and sub-ramification have been repeated 
again and again. As the lofty oak, in which the eye is lost, as 
it seeks to follow out its wilderness of limbs and boughs, of spray 
and leaf, is seen to be but a repetition of the radicle and plumule 
that were naturally evolved from the germinating acorn^ and the 
whole growth is seen to be composed of tree rooted in tree, and 
another tree planted upon another, so is it with the most com-^ 
plex sentence that is evolved from a single centod propositioa. 




The relatire and senteoce^artiole, which connect subordinate 
sentences with their principal, are seen to arise by a natural law, 
and to have precisely the same force with similar connectives in 
the simple sentence. Or, if we consider the compound sentence^ 
not as an expansion of the simple sentence into subordinate 
members, but as the union of two independent propositions in; 
coordinate bonds, we find that a law of thought still holds theni 
together. These two thoughts are, as it were, united into one 
thought by the desire of the speaker to set them forth as con* 
trasted or united by the law of causation. But if the one is con* 
trasted with the other, it is to the advantage of the one over the 
other. It is to set forth the one in more distinct relief, that the 
contrast is used. One thought is in some sort made dependent 
on its fellow. So is it when causation is the bond ; the ground 
or the inference, the cause or the effect, the notion or the act, 
usually the former, is made prominent and emphatic. So is it 
with the adversative reason. Whenever two coordinate thoughts 
are thus set forth in sentences so balanced that they can be dis* 
tinctly separated by lengthened pauses; when also the preponder^ 
ance of the thought-force of the one can be brought out by greater 
force of uttemnce, thus securing a rhythmical effect, we have 
the proper period. This is the consummation of language. It is 
so because it crowds into a single and continuous act of utter- 
ance all that can be thus communicated ; all that the simple sen- 
tence can convey with its attribute, its object, and its attribute 
and object expanded. It also conveys the relations of the notions 
to each other and to the speaker, and superadds to these the rela- 
tion of thought to thought, and makes all this known by a fit expres- 
sion to the ear through the instrumentality of uttered words. 

The period is defined by Becker to be a coordinate sentencOi 
of which the two parts are suitably balanced, distinctly sepaiated 
by pauses, and emphasized axxording to their logical value. 
The reader will be surprised to find how few periods occur on 
the pages of very many good writers. The period is the perfect 
expression of a thought perfectly developed. As in the devel- 
opment of the plant each added plant is but a repetition of what 
had appeared before, >^dth the difference that it seems to repre- 
sent the whole, as the leaf is a miniature tree, and as the flower 
is but a repetition of the tree and the leaf united, so in the period 
the glory of the whole sentence is distinctly unfolded, and lan- 
guage is seen in its consummated perfection. 
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We started in oar course by assnmiDg and demonstrating that 
the simple notion is the monad, or rather the germ, of language. 
We have stated repeatedly that the notion is but a contracted 
thought, and the thought is an expanded notion ; or, if it is pre- 
ferred, the word is an abridged sentence, and the sentence is a 
lengthened word. We may even say that the simple notion is 
a contracted period. For as a notion in its elementary form 
requires a something to be notionized and the acting of that 
something, each of these may be expanded into a thought, and 
as such contrasted with each other, or viewed the one as the 
cause of the other. Viewed under either of these relations, these 
necessary constituents of the notion may be considered as coor- 
dinated together into the period. Thus the whole of language, 
all its elements, their relation to each other and to the speaker, 
their representation in space and time, may be said to be involved 
in the notion. The evolution of these elements into distinct 
reflection, and the expression of them in appropriate forms, con- 
stitutes the whole of language. The predicative combination ex- 
presses the very process by which notions are formed ; the predi- 
cative, attributive and objective, the processes by which its con- 
stituents are set forth to another mind. No notion can be formed 
without the recognition of the distinction between a being and 
its actings. Being cannot be represented except as occupying 
space. Action is only represented by continuance in time. The 
notion of a being cannot be used by a speaker, without the appre- 
hension of the distinction between a person and thing, and the 
relations of number and quantity. The notion of an action can- 
not be applied, without being affirmed or denied, and without 
also being viewed as possible or necessary. A distinction is 
also necessary between the thought as a thought of knowledge 
or a thought of desire, and in the thought of knowledge between 
the thought expressing the direct knowledge of the speaker him- 
self and his own view of a thought spoken of, thus laying the 
foundation for the mood-distinction of the verb. Inasmuch, too, 
as the being is conceived as the cause of its actings, and is also 
contrasted with its actings, these relations need only to be devel- 
oped to give the coordinate combination, and to attain to the 
highest consummation which is possible to language as the 
expression of thought-relations. 

From this, view of language we can derive a just and rational 
view of the parts of speech. Language, as we have seen, is a 
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continuous chain, consisting of links which have no meaning 
except as they are united together. They come into heing, not 
separate atoms which are by some grammatical hocus pocus 
to be agghitinated into a whole, but spring into life as parts 
of an organism, in a continuous and articulated connection. 
An unrelated word is as impossible in thought as it is in fact 
The expression of its relations is as necessary to the ideal of a 
word, as it is universal in the words which we use. We might as 
easily think of a chain made up of separate and entire rings, 
with no intermediate hooks to unite them, as think of words with 
no means to express their relations. These relations may form 
a part of the word, or words which they unite, and be represented 
by inflections, or they may be broken ofl* from the word and 
become relational or form- words. In this way, that large class of 
words in every language have come into being, which serve the 
purpose of connecting and applying the notion-words. Thus the 
predicating word or the auxiliary to be, has taken a separate 
form, as also the auxiliaries of possibility and necessity with the 
corresponding adverbs. Thus do we account for pronouns, sub^ 
stantive and adjective, interrogative and relative ; for the adverbs 
and prepositions of time and space relations ; and, indeed, for 
the entire class of relational words, which, with the notion-words, 
make up the so-called parts of speech, or word-constituents of 
language. 

The laws of emphasis in speech are to be explained by the 
laws of thought. In every combination, either of notion with 
notion or of thought with thought, one is of greater value than 
another. la every expansion of a notion into a thought, some 
importance is given to it in the mind of the speaker, and is 
designed to be impressed upon the hearer. These principles 
explain those general rales which are followed in the ordinary 
forms of language, and those special arrangements in the expan- 
sion as well as in the position of words and sentences by which 
greater value is secured to that notion or thought which is worth 
the most in the mind of the speaker. Our limits forbid us to do 
more than to allude to this subject. It admits of ample confir* 
mation and requires, in order to its full elucidation, the particular 
appUcation of these principles to all the forms of language which 
have passed before us in review. 

The application of these principles to style is still more inter- 
esting. Style is to be judged of by the objects and ends of Ian- 
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guage. These ends are detennmed chiefly by the nature of the 
human mind and the laws of its precedes. No other principle 
than this can be fixed upon as the rule by which to judge of 
style in general, and of diflerent kinds of composition in particu- 
lar. If our readers would know how various and rich are the 
applications which may be made of these principles to style and 
criticism, they have only to study with attention the works of 
Becker which axe devoted to these subjects. They will find in 
them the soundest, the clearest, the most satisfactory, and the 
most genial criticism. They will be convinced that the author is 
not a hair-splitting logician, nor a dreaming speculator, nor a dry 
and technical grammarian, but that he is in the highest and best 
sense of the word a critic, who brings to the critical study of lan- 
guage as used by the poet, the orator, and the essayist, the pre- 
cision of severe science, and the sympathy of warm and appre- 
ciating feeling. No better and more satisfactory reward need 
be iMX)posed to the student vho hesitates whether it is worth 
while to master the technicalities of Becker's philosophical gram- 
mar, than the promise that it will enable him fully to compre- 
hend and enjoy his critical works. 

One subject only remains for us to discuss, which we shall 
disposeof ina word. The question will aaturally be asked : Can 
gmmmar be taught on this system ? The question implies the 
objection, that, though these principles may be philosophically 
just, yet they cannot be set forth to a leaiuer, especially to a 
youth, as the basis of his instruction ; that they are too abstract in 
their nature ; that they require too great a strain of the reflecting 
powers, and that the system built upon them is too refined and 
complicated to be within the reach of any but mature and 
abstracted intellects. To this we give two answers. First, it is 
not to be supposed that this entire system can be taught at once 
in all its refinements and subdivisions. It must be taught, as 
every other system of grammar is taught, by general and lead- 
ing principles at the outset. These must be made familiar to 
the mind, as familiar as household words. When these are 
established, they can be applied more particularly; the pujnl 
can be carried forward from one degree of refinement to another, 
till the whole system is mastered in all its applications, when, as 
the reward of this philosophical analysis of language, the pupil 
is prepared to rejoice in the application of them to the high and 
grateful studies of criticism. For a complete vindication of the 
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system against these objections, we refer to the treatise of Becker 
himself: " Ueber die Methode des Unterrichts," etc., and to the 
elementary works which he has prepared for young students' in 
German. 

We might give as a second answer to the inquiry, the question 
in return : What can possibly be more metaphysical and ungrate- 
ful than the ordinary system of grammar ? How difficult is it for 
the child to master the principles of grammar as ordinarily taught, 
which, indeed, scarce deserve the name of principles. Through 
what weary years of ungrateful toil does the student drag his 
reluctant course to parsing and analysis, and what has he gained 
at the end ? an insight into the real nature of kinguage, and a 
constant discipline of the higher functions of philosophic thought? 
No, but a dexterity scarcely intellectual, in remembering and 
applying arbitrary rules ; a profixuency in mental g3rmna8tic8, but 
little strong and healthy growth, and less mental satisfaction. 

We confess a partiality to this system, because it vindicates 
and requires a thorough study of logic as its philosophical ground- 
work, and thus developes and strengthens the methodizing pow- 
ers, so essential to man's dignity and self-reliance. Now-a-days 
it is somewhat the fashion to depreciate the study of logic, as 
being a relic of the dark ages. The guardians of an institutioa 
in this country, distinguished for its devotion to the mathematidd 
sciences, have dropped the study of logic, because fcnrsooth, ia 
their sapient judgment, the mathematics are a sufficient sa1> 
stitute ; logic being, in their view, a kind of addition and sub* 
straction. Better views of logic and of philosophical grammar 
than those which are commonly received would, we are certain, 
do much for the more perfect discipline of our educated men. 

The view which we have. given of the system of Becker is 
exceedingly incomplete. We have been forced to omit impor- 
tant topics. Our illustrations have been few where they might 
and ought to have been copious. Portions of the discussion ars 
so condensed and dry, as perhaps to be unintelligible. We hope^ 
however, that our Article may be of service to the public in call* 
ing attention to the writings of this very distinguished gmmma* 
rian, and in aiding the reader in his first effi)rts to master the^ 
principles. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE CHURCH ESSENTIALLY SPIRITUAL. 
By Rev. Ardiibald Fleming, Brookfield, Yt. 

Bespecting the outward affiurs of the chorch of God, there 
has been no lack of history and discussion. But respecting 
its inward life, and particularly the relation which that life 
bears to the forms of its outward manifestation, it must be 
confessed that the attention and the treatment which these 
fundamental topics justly demand, have not always been given 
to them. It has been too much forgotten, or beforehand disbe- 
lieved, that the church of Christ in this world is not a kingdom 
of this world; but is the kingdom of God and of heaven, mak- 
ing itself visible in the work of human redemption. 

Just ideas on any subject can be had only from a just point 
of view. The position assumed as the true point of view on the 
subject of this Article is, that the religion and church of Christ 
are essentiaUy spiritual. From this point of view, it is believed, 
just ideas may be obtained respecting the true character of th$ 
diurch of Gk>d, its outward organization, forms, and usages. 
Some such views it is proposed to set forth in the following 
{propositions : 

First. The existence of the church of God in this world is a 
necessary result of the work of saving grace among men. 

Here, let it be remembered, that all mankind are by nature 
dead in trespasses and sins, estranged from God by wicked 
hearts and wicked works, and evermore, with the evil heart of 
unbeUef in them, departing from the living God. But, by the 
manifestation of Divine truth to men's consciences, some are 
Awakened to a sense of guilt, and by the life-giving spirit of God 
are made ahve in Christ Jesus. Henceforth they walk in the 
Spirit and in newness of life. New hopes and fears, new joys 
and sorrows, and the manifold experience of the Christian life, 
so utterly alien from the life of the world, now animate their 
hearts and lives. Old things are passed away, behold all things 
are become new. 

Now, even were there no other and higher principle at work 
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in them than the mere social instinct of human nature, it is mani^ 
fast that, in such a case as this, the mere S3mthetic power of 
human sympathy would gather together and combine all such i^ 
a sacred community, or communities, as circumstances might 
permit 

And in point of fact it is so. These social sympathies of ou? 
nature, redeemed from sin and sanctified by Divine grace, have 
both a predisposing and an actual influence in bringing converts 
together and into the church. And rightly so. To do otherwise 
on their part, would be to do violence to human nature in them, 
to resist the Spirit in his work sanctifying their social affection^ 
and to deprive their souls of one of the means of growth in 
grace. 

But, in connection with this, let us advert to the nature of true 
religion, and the way in which it must necessarily manifest itself. 
True religion is at once spiritual life, love, and holy activity. Am 
life, it is Divine, and must be love, as God is love. As love, lit 
is essentially social, and must have and will seek some congenial 
objects of affectionate regard on whom to bestow its holy warmth. 
These will be God and man. From the full heart in which this 
love is shed abroad by the Holy Ghost, will issue the ardent 
words of the rapt Psalmist : " Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none in all the earth I desire besides thee.'' Next 
after God, those who bear the image of Christ will be the objects 
of affectionate regard and brotherly kindness. Thus, wherever 
those meet, or happen to reside near each other, who are bom 
of the Spirit, the law of love written in their hearts, the love 
of God shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, which i$ 
its own law, will bring them together for the worship of their 
God, and will prompt them to the exercise of brotherly kindnedi 
and the various other duties belonging to the church relation. 
And so doing they simply obey the voice of duty and do Uie will 



And what, indeed, is the necessary result of the very fact that 
they are bora of Grod into spiritual and Divine Ufe — a birth, 
though supernatural, as tnie and real as our natural birth— <r 
what but to make of all such a true and real brotherhood, the 
children of one Father and of one family ? They are " no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God." This is, indeed, true of the churoh 
universal It is true, also^ of each particular looal ohuroh» vrbio]^ 
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is bat a part of the great whole ; localissed by the cireamstances 
of their residence on earth, and snbordinately organized by thCTi- 
selves only for their greater convenience of worshipping t(^ether 
and attaining the other ends of church fellowship. 

Thus are churches constituted by the work of saving grace in 
the hearts of men. 

It is true, something may yet be wanting to their complete- 
ness as a perfect organic whole, something yet needed for their 
highest efficiency and usefulness to each other and the world. 
But what more that is essential to the being of a church of God 
is wanting ? Are a written creed and formal covenant deemed 
indispensable ? These, indeed, are desirable and useful as an 
exposition of their Christian faith and life, so that others may 
recognize them as a church of Christ And, on prudential 
grounds, no body of men ought to be recognized as a Christian 
church without a satisfactory exposition of the faith and life in 
which they are united. But this exposition presupposes that 
which has truly and really and already constituted them a church, 
namely, faith in the Gospel and the covenant of God written in 
their hearts ; or, is the action of some ecclesiastical council, pres- 
bytery or prelate deemed indispensable to the very being of a 
church ? That, too, on prudential grounds, is desirable and use- 
ful, for the sake of good order and the purity of fellowship among 
particular churches. But that such actions can create, or prop- 
erly constitute a church, cannot be admitted; cannot be true, 
if the proposition just discussed be true. Men may examine, 
declare, and commend churches, but God only can really and 
truly constitute a Christian church. Without Christians, there 
could be no Christian church in the world; and without the 
work of redeeming grace, there could be no Christian on 
earth. 

Second. Regenerate persons are the only true members of the 
Christian church. 

To suppose the contrary of this proposition seems sufficiently 
-absurd to establish it. For if in any case an unregenerate person 
can be made truly and really a member of a Christian church, 
it might be so in all cases, and so there might be a Christian 
church without a single Christian in it 

But, as appears from the preceding proposition, the church is 
brought into existence, and men are brought into it, by the Spirit 
of God redeeming and sanctifying the social afiections of those 
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who believe. Thus the regenerate are brought into the church, 
and the unregenerate are left out of it. 

Besides, their respective and contrary characters show the 
same thing. " What fellowship hath righteousness with unright* 
eousness, what communion hath light with darkness, or rig fie^ 
nujt<^ fAsta cmiatw ; what part hath the believer with the unbe- 
liever ? Wherefore come out out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord." 1 Cor. 6: 14—18. 

None other than regenerate persons are qualified for the spirit- 
ual duties and employments of the church relationship. None 
other can be the light of the world, the salt of the earth. None 
other can be objects of that complacent love which God bestows 
upon Zion. And none other can warrant the epithets bestowed 
by inspired men upon the churches of Christ, at Rome, Corinth, 
and other places — visible, local churches these were — such as 
" Brethren holy and beloved ; partakers of the heavenly calling ; 
elect of God ; sanctified in Christ Jesus," etc. See the intro- 
ductory salutations of the Epistles to the Eomans, Corinthians, 
etc. 

But here an imposing array of objections is encountered. It 
is objected that most or all that has been said hitherto appli^ 
only^ to the church invisible, but not to the visible church on 
earth ; Uiat, as every Christian on earth has in him a mixture of 
grace and remaining corruption, so the visible church in this 
world may have in it, and in all probability ever has had, 
a mixture of regenerate and unregenerate persons; that it is 
beyond the power of man to discriminate accurately between 
the two classes ; that the Jewish church, ordained and regulated 
by God, was composed of all in the nation of both classes ; and, 
finally, that, by admitting both classes into the church, you encir- 
cle the unregenerate with all the means of grace, and bring them 
into closer contact with the saving ordinances and infiuences of 
the Gospel. 

In replying briefly to these objections, it is denied, first, that 
the distinction of the church into visible and invisible is a real 
division of the church into two churches, or into two departments 
of the one church of God. The distinction is only circumstan- 
tial and verbal, though, when rightly understood, like the current 
distinction between professing Christians and true Christians, it 
is proper and useful in human discourse. But, as it is not the 
visible profession that makes the true Christian, so it is not the 
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visible piofession or form of any church that constitutes it a true 
church of Christ Strictly sp^dring, the visible church means 
nmply the one true church of Christ, or any local portion of it, 
OS visible to human view, by the outward manifestation of its 
inner spiritual life in its forms of worship and faith, and in the 
pious Hves of its members. But as there may be true Christians 
in the most degenerate times, and communities called Christian* 
whose hght may be lost to human view amid the surrounding 
darkness, and especially lost to the pen of history, these are said 
to belong to the church invisible. Such was the use of the term, 
ft is said, as invented by Luther. 

It is, indeed, true that there is in every Christian on earth a 
mixture of good and ill ; of prevailing grace and remaining cor^ 
mption. And hence, the character of the church on earth will be 
ft mixed one, like that of its members. But it does not follow 
that the constituency of the church may be a mixed one. Still 
there is a wide and radical distinction between the veriest babe 
in Christ Jesus who is bom of God, and the unregenemte man 
who has not the spirit of Christ and is none of his. And it should 
be noticed, also, that the true Christian is not such, nor recog- 
nized as such and rightfully a member of the church, on account 
of his remaining corruptions ; but on account of the work of grace 
in his heart and the fruits of it manifest in his Ufe. But the un* 
regenerate furnish no evidences of such a work (which are not 
deceptive), and hence they cannot rightfully be received or 
recognized as true members of the church of God, or any portion 
of it. If they should be so recognized by men, still they are not 
truly and really members of the church of God, any more than 
the remaining corruptions of the true Christian are elements of 
his Christian character. 

And what though it is beyond the power of man to inspect 
the heart as God does, and so to discriminate with unfailing 
accuracy between the regenerate and the unregenerate soul? 
Still the distinction may be held up as the discriminating princi- 
ple of church membership, and an approximation be made to it 
in practice, sufficiently accurate for the purposes of church fellow* 
ship on earth. " Every tree may be known by its fruits," and 
those who are bom of God may be known by " the fruits of the 
Spirit." 

Here, the parable of the tares among the wheat (Matt 13: 24 
~30) may perhaps be thought of as sustaining these- objections. 
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But not jnstly so. For it was aji enemy that sowed the tares 
while men slept And the direction given to the over zealous 
servants to let the tares alone until the time of harvest, lest they 
should pull up the wheat also, through their inability to discrimi- 
nate accurately by the appearance of the blade, can fairly be 
understood only as a caution to the church not to attempt ra3hly 
what man cannot accomplish, the perfect separation of the unre- 
generate from the regenerate, already in the church. 

Nor can the parable of the net cast into the sea and gathering 
fishes of all sorts, good and bad (Matt. 13: 47 — 50), be fairly 
interpreted as teaching anything more than this : that however 
the ungodly may be gathered into the congregation by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, or even be intermiugled with the righteous in 
the formal fellowship of the church, still they have no right to be 
there, and at the last day they will be finally cast out. This 
was evidently the main point of instruction, both in this parable 
and in that of the tares. And the spirit of both plainly teacher 
the church to reject the bad, though with due caution, and to 
admit no one except upon sufficient evidence ; yea, to cast out 
the bad by the ultimate act of excision from the formal fellow- 
ship of the church, as enjoined elsewhere by our Lord, and as 
required also by the spiritual character of the church. And, 
indeed, this same power and duty of the church (excornmil- 
nication) impUes, and is based upon, the doctrine of the proposi- 
tion, that regenerate persons only are truly and rightfully mem- 
bers of the Christian church. When unregenerate and merely 
nominal members are detected by their immoralities, heresies ojr 
delinquences in Christian duty, then they are to be cut off" as 
dead branches and being no part of the true living vine. See 
1 John 2: 19. 

As to the Jewish church, it was peculiar and temporary. It 
was not so much a church, as a theocratic kiugdom of. this world, 
having the church of God embosomed in it for a time, and for 
the special purpose of protection against the whole world besides, 
which was then given to idolatry. But even while the true 
spiritual Israel were not distinguished from the nation by any 
outward organization, or ordinances exclusively for the pious, 
the church nevertheless existed in the nation and was separate 
from it. This Christ intimates (John 8: 39). This Paul expli- 
citly teaches: "For they are not all Israel who are of Israel" 
(Rom. 9: 6). See also Eom. 2: 29. 11: 17. Gal. 3: 29, etc. 
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Bat evra wwe it odMiwise, we we Dot at liberty to take the 
Jewish eooBomj as an ittustiatioii or pattern fot the Christiaii. 
On the oontmry, it is held np in the New Testament as an abol- 
ished ritini that had accomplished its temporary ends, as a system 

^ carnal ordinances" which had vanished away, as a dispensa- 
tion of ^the letter" now superseded by the more glorioas dis- 
p^unUion of the Spirit, as ** in bondage" to imperative, punctil- 
ious ordinances firom which we are delivered by the free spirit 
of the Gospel 

And, finally, respecting the practice of admitting unregenerate 
persons into the formal fellowship of the church, that thereby 
yon may encircle them with all the means of grace, and bring 
them into closer contact with the saving ordinances and iofia- 
mces of the Gospel, what is the lesson taught by the whole his- 
tory of the Christian religion and church ? Is it not, that men 
thereby have been lulled into a more fatal security in their sins? 
Deluded by the share awarded to them in the forms of godliness 
without the power thereof, they have taken up a religion of 
empty forms for the true religion of the heart ; they have relied 
on the mediatorship of an earthly priesthood, and have built high 
hopes of heaven on their nominal membership in a church out 
of which, they have been taught to believe there is no salvation. 
But, on the other hand, it may be confidently asserted that 
wherever some good evidence of a change of heart has been 
ftithfuUy held to as the terms of admission into the church, there 
the spiritual purity of the church has been the most manifest, 
and the power of godliness seen and felt in the highest degree 
for the good of man and the glory of God. 

Third The ministry of the Christian church is simply aa 
organic part of the body specially qualified by the gifts of the 
Spirit, superadded to those of nature and culture, and thereby 
called of God to devote themselves entirely to the work of the 
ministry, . 

Every member of the church has, indeed, obtained the gift of 
grace. But there are degrees and diversities of gifts, corres* 
ponding to the diversities of temperament, talent, culture, etc. of 
the individual, which thereby are sanctified and enhanced ia 
power for usefulness in the service of Christ. But in every case, 
the possession of any gift of God brings with it a call from God 
to employ it diligently and profitably in his service. " The mani* 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal 
(1 Cor. 12:7). 
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But some are specially and more eminently esdowcd with the 
gifts of the SfHrit, superadded to those of nature and culture. 
Thereby they are fitted for more abundant labors and more emi- 
nent usefulness in the vineyard, and thus they are called of God 
to the work of the Christian ministry, just as every Christian is 
called of God to devote himself and his all to Christ That such 
was the A|x>stlc PauFs theory of gifts and the constitution of 
ecclesiastical offices, may be seen by consulting the passages 
beginning at Rom. 12: 4. 1 Cor. 12: 27. Eph. 4: 17, etc. 

The tnie ministry of the Christian church,*then, like its true 
membership, is a production of the Spint of God. Thus hath 
God set them in his church, apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, and teachers, the extraordinary ministry for the establish- 
ment and extension of the Christian religion and church, and the 
ordinary ministry for its common wants and permanent work in 
tke world. 

And it is a ministry, not a priesthood ; an organic part of the 
body, not an order of nobility, not an hierarchy set over it The 
Chiistian minister's duties, and of course his rights also, differ 
not ess^tially firom those of every other member of the ohiirok 
to whom he ministers; each, however, in his own sphere of 
labor in which the gifts of grace and providence have placed 
bim. As their public teacher, he is to feed the flock of God with 
knowledge ; as their pastor, he is to watch for their souls. Ai^ 
they all should do the like for one another, according to their 
several abilities and opportunities. That the minister may give 
himself continually to prayer and the ministry of the word, the 
deaconship is appointed, in order to take off from his mind and 
band the care and management of the alms and other temporal 
affairs of the church (Acts 6: 2—4). And, that he may give 
bimself wholly to his spiritual work, the church is to provide 
wholly for his temporal maintenance. For even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they who preach the Gospel should live of 
the Gospel" (1 Cor. 9: 14). 

Thus the minister and his people are orgtuiically related to 
each other in their several spheres of Christian duty and activity. 
His work is really no more sacred than theirs, his responsibilities 
no more weighty on him than theirs on them. He, indeed, is 
set over them in the Lord, and yet he is one of themselves, a 
brother in the brotherhood ; yet a brother to whom they may and 
shonld look up, as th^ pubUo teacher and leader given to them 
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by God, to whom they are required to be obedient and subject 
in his appropriate work, even as they are all required to be sub- 
ject to one another, and whom they should esteem highly in love 
for his work's sake, even as they all ought to love one another 
with pure hearts fervently. 

Whoever is thus qualified by the Spirit and called of God and 
fiuthful in the work, is evidently a true minister of Christ He 
carries his Divine credentials with him wherever he goes ; he 
exhibits them before all men in his pious life and labors. His 
authority to preach and administer ordnances, he receives direct 
from the hand of God, and not from man or through any succes- 
sion of men, as the Apostle Paul received his apostleship (GaL 
1:1). 

What then, many may be disposed here to exclaim, do 3ron 
allow no validity to the act of ordination ; no necessity for the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery ; no authority and power 
vested in the ecclesiastical council, presbytery or prelate to con- 
fer on candidates the right to preach the Gospel and administer 
sacraments? None whatever, in any sense that implies the 
intervention of man as indispensable between God and one 
divinely called to the ministry, in order to make him a true 
minister of Christ And much more, it is strenuously denied 
that any act of any man or men, can make a true minister of 
one whom God has not qualified and called to the work. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of guarding the acknowledged min- 
istry of the churches against the intrusion of unsuitable persons 
whom God hath not called thereunto, and that the churches and 
the world may have the means of knowing, from due examina- 
tion made by competent persons, whom they may receive and 
trust in as ministers of Christ, able, true, and faithful, it is expe- 
dient, and it is enjoined by the dictates of Christian wisdom and 
prudence, as exemplified by apostolic example and the whole 
history of the church, that formal ordination to the Christian 
ministry should be one of the permanent regulations of the church 
on earth, that the preliminary examinations upon the candidate 
should be faithfully held, and that the act itself should be per- 
formed with becoming solemnity. 

But, that the ordination service, the imposition of hands, or 
any other part thereof, constitutes any one a true minister of 
Christ in his church, is utterly inconsistent with the teaching 
of the Bible and the spiritual character of the church and its 
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ministry. The minister is made, as the Christian is made, by the 
grace of God. 

Fourth, The unity of the Christian church is spiritual, and, 
within the limits of vital godliness, it is consistent with some 
diversity of church polity and forms of worship. 

Whatever is the constituent principle of any system, is neces- 
sarily the principle of its unity. Thus in. the solar system, it is 
not the observed uniformity of planetary shapes and motions, but 
the one fundamental idea, the law or principle of gravity which 
is the unifying principle, and which produces the observed uni- 
formity. So in any living organic being, it is not the observed 
symmetry of its organism, but the one central law or principle 
of life, in each after its kind, which produces the observed sym- 
metry and makes of all its organic parts one organic whole, the 
plant or animal. 

So the true unity of the church of God consists, not in any 
outward uniformity or symmetry that is, has been, or can be 
given to the forms in which the inner life of the church may 
manifest itself, but in that life itself which is ever one and the 
same. This life is the constituent principle of the true church, 
the distinguishing characteristic of its true members and true 
ministry, and therefore must be the principle of its unity. The 
argument is short but conclusive, and seems well-nigh self« 
evident. 

And such, too, is the New Testament view and argument, for 
the unity of the church, and the moral and religious duties that 
grow out of it. Let it suffice to quote the Apostle Paul. He 
says to the church at Corinth (1 Cor. 12: 27) : " Now ye are the 
body of Christ and members in particular," etc. As much, as to 
say : Even as it is the one vital principle in the head and mem- 
bers of the human body, working in each for its life and growth, 
and cooperating in all the members for the life and growth and 
well-being of the whole body, so, by a perfect analogy, is it with 
Christ and believers in him. Their vital union with. Christ, in 
regard to spiritual life, makes them members of his body, which 
is his church. The unity of the whole, then, must consist in the 
inner, spiritual life of the church. 

The Apostle's view, also, of that which introduces any. one 
into the church, may be seen at 1 Cor. 12: 13 : " For,, by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free ; and have all beei^ made 
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to drink into one Spirit" The baptism of the Spirit of God, 
then, is the efficient, real initiation into the church of Christ, and 
not the baptism with water which is only its symbol. Hence he 
says respecting the unity of the church (Eph. 4: 5) : " One Liord, 
one faith, one baptism that is, one Lord in whom we all beliere, 
one faith which unites all our souls to him, one baptism, even 
the washing of regeneration, by which we are all baptized into 
the one body of Christ which is his church. In that spiritual 
baptism, then, we must find the true unity of the church. 

Such a principle, being spiritual, will, indeed, be invisible by 
itself But, by its very nature, as life, love, and holy activity, it 
will manifest itself outwardly by its appropriate works, and it 
will even produce an appropriate uniformity of fruits. But these 
will be of a kind congenial with its own holy and heavenly 
nature, namely, works of righteousness, acts of piety, deeds of 
benevolence. But let it be noticed that it is not in the fofnal 
worth but in the righteousness of them, not in the formal acts of 
piety but in the piety of them, not in the deeds of beneficence 
but in the benevolence of them, that we are to look for the 
appropriate actings and fruits of spiritual life in the soul and in 
the church. To suppose that uniformity in such outward things 
as church polity and forms of worship, ought to be produced by 
the one unifying principle of spiritual life, even as the vital prin- 
ciple in the plant or animal produces so wonderful a symmetry 
in their organism, is a palpable fallacy, and the fallacy arises 
from confounding things that diflfer in their nature, laws, and sub- 
jects. Indeed, things natuml and things spiritual are just the 
poles apart. 

If now, the unity of the church, the whole church on earth or 
any particular local church, be spiritual and not formal, then 
manifestly it ia consistent with some diversity of outward fbrms, 
provided the true light and life of Christ in his church shines 
forth and acts in and by those forms. Whether all outward 
forms are alike congenial to the welfhre of the church, is not now 
the point before us. But, even as the physical life of man is 
such that he can live in all regions and climes of the globe, and 
under all conditions and forms of society, although all are not 
alike congenial to his physical welfere, so the life and vital ener- 
gies of the body of Christ, which is his church, is such, and so 
independent of outward forms and circumstances, that it can 
subsist, and act, and bring forth good firuit under many varieties 
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of eKteraal forms and circumstaoces. If, under any form of 
ecclesiastical polity, Christ be recognized as the King and Law- 
giver in Zion, and it be not an usurpation trampling on the liber- 
ties of the church and crushing out its very life under the heel 
of despotism ; if the formal creed embodies substantially the sav- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel, and sets not up another Saviour and 
another Gospel in which men cannot trust and be saved; if, 
under whatever formalities of worship, we discover " the true 
worshippers" worshipping the Father in spirit and in truth, and 
walking with God from day to day, do we not see the true unity 
of the church amid all the diversity ? And if so, why may we 
not hold fellowship with such a church, in some way and to such 
an extent as Christian charity and wisdom may dictate ? 

Church unity has on its moral and practical side, church fellow- 
ship. As the spiritual bond in each local church unites all its 
members in one brotherhood of love, and mutual aid, and gen- 
eral cooperation in the service of Christ, the duties of which 
they are solemnly bound to fulfil ; so the same bond, the same 
unifying principle, unites all the particular churches of pur Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in one church universal, and imposes 
on them all the moral and inalienable duties of a similar fellow- 
ship of churches. This fellowship neither requires nor implies 
any such thing as an approval of any error or wrong in any church 
or in any Christian, but only that it is a Christian church, or he 
a Christian. Why, then, should these formal diversities ever 
separate very brethren in Christ, or perpetuate among "the true 
worshippers" the non-intercourse of the Jews and Samaritans 
of old, or ever set the tribes of Israel one against another? 
Why should they ever be permitted to obstruct the free course 
of the Gospel ; why retard the growth, the expansion, and the 
more abundant fruitfulness of that goodly olive-tree, which is yet 
to overshadow the whole earth and to bless the nations with its 
healing leaves and its heavenly fruit ? 

Fifths That form of church polity or worship is the best, in 
any given case and circumstances, which permits the spiritual 
life of the church, under God, to increasie and to do good with 
the greatest freedom, purity, and power. 

Here, as no ritual code has been left on record for the Chris- 
tian church, like the Mosaic for the Jewish church, the questioa 
arises : Whether the forms and usages of the primitive churches 
are Qot the best in all cases and under all circumstances, and 
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whether, indeed, they are not of imperative obligation to be 
observed by the church of Christ to the end of time. 

A full discussion of this question would lead to a digression 
too protracted for this Article. Let it suffice to say, that, if they 
had been so intended and ^ere deemed indispensable for the 
well-being, not to say the very being of the church, they would 
doubtless have been set forth on the sacred record definitely as 
the ritual code of the Christian church. The silence of the 
record, under all the circumstances, seems to amount to positive 
proof of the contrary. 

And when we consider that the Christian dispensation was 
intended for all nations to the end of time, for mankind in all 
degrees of civilization, in all gmdes of mental and moral culture, 
in every variety of social condition, under all forms and kinds of 
civil government, with these circumstances ever changing, we 
see that Christianity is fitted for its great mission in the world 
by this very freedom from prescribed, punctilious, rigid, and per- 
manent forms. Judaism could never have become the religion 
of the whole earth. 

To account, therefore, for the forms and usages of the primi- 
tive churches, it is deemed altogether more in accordance with 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles respecting forms and 
•'bodily exercise" in religion (John 4: 24. 1 Tim. 4: 8), more in 
harmony with the free spirit of Christianity, and more consistent 
with the historical record interpreted, as it should be, by that 
teaching and that spirit, to say that the primitive churches under 
the guidance of the apostles, simply and spontaneously adopted 
the religious forms and usages to which they had been accus- 
tomed; taking so much as was consistent with the spirit and 
facts of the Gospel, and leaving or rejecting whatever was un- 
suitable for the new dispensation and peculiar to the old. Hence 
we find that the forms and usages of the synagogue were taken, 
and not those of the temple. Hence, also, Christ took the Lord's 
supper from the Jewish passover, and the rite of Christian bap- 
tism from the diverse baptisms of the old covenant, prescribing 
neither of them punctiliously, aft^r the manner of Moses, but 
giving to both a simplicity and a significance truly Christian. 

Yet the forms and usages of the primitive age are by no means 
to be imderrated, they are still of great authority, as instructive 
examples on this whole subject; although there was enough 
lefl among them of the old leaven of Judaism and heathenism 
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to blur their example and to spoil it for a perfect model. Their 
example showing so clearly the subordination of the formal to 
the spiritual, together with the general teaching of the New 
Testament respecting things formal and things spiritual, and, 
above all, the permanent presence of the Spirit of all truth in 
his living temple, seem sufficient to guide us in the outward 
ordering of Zion in these latter days. 

But, thpugh forms and shadows are not the substance of true 
religion, these will have a reactionary influence, through human 
nature, £br good or for ill, on the spiritual life and welfare of the 
church. Just as the forms of civil government grow out of the 
fundamental idea iMid inherent spirit of each ; despotism natu- 
mlly assuming its own congenial forms, constitutional monarchy 
its own, republicanism its own ; and as these forms respectively 
serve to strengthen and perpetuate these difierent kinds of gov- 
ernment, so is it with Christianity. If the existing outward 
&Hrms and modes of its action are congenial to its holy and heav- 
enly nature, they will have, under God who alone can impart, 
and give increase to the inner life of the church, an influence 
subservient to the enlargement and beneficent action of the vital 
energies of the church. But if they are not, but wholly or par- 
tially are embodiments of some worldly idea of aggrandizement 
and power ; if they are adapted to seize upon and captivate the 
sensuous and the imaginative in man rather than to arouse his 
conscience and penetrate bis moral aflfections ; if they tend prac- 
tically to eclipse Christ behind the cross, presenting the latter to 
be kissed with the lips instead of the former to be believed on 
for righteousness ; if they substitute holy water for the washing 
<^ regeneratwn by the Spirit of God as the way of salvation from 
sin, then their forms and formalities, and all such like, will prove 
detrimental to the inner life of the church, or even destroy it 
altogether, and imperil the salvation of souls. It is true, if pure, 
spiritual Christianity could have its own way, in tlie matter of 
forms and usages, without hindrance or perversion from man, 
unquestionably it would assume for itself those forms most ccm- 
genial to its own nature and best adapted to the circumstances 
of man. But it encounters more or less of the world even in the 
church; besides, the feebleness of man and the imperfections of 
the Christian must ever cleave to the administration of the 
church on earth. Hence, it is not to be supposed that all the 
forms in which Christianity has appeared in the world, are per- 
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fectly congenial to its holy and heavenly nature; perhaps no 
one is, or ever can be, though some doubtless are more so than 
others. The Bride, the Lamb's wife, will not appear all glorious 
within and without, till finally redeemed from earth she is pre- 
sented by the Bridegroom before the Father's throne. 

Meantime, it remains that her dress on earth should be as near 
as may be after the fashion of the heavenly. This, however, calls 
for no iconoclastic zeal demolishing existing forms, but rather 
for the cherishing of spiritual life in all the churches, and giving 
it free scope, world-wide, in the fellowship of the churches 
among themselves and in all enterprises of Christian benevo- 
lence. The inner life of the church, being fed from above, grow- 
uig with the increase of God, acting freely, energetically, bene- 
ficently on earth, will naturally, though perhaps very gradually, 
appropriate from existing forms and modes, those which, under 
the circumstances, will be the best for it. And such as are not 
suitable or the best, it will tend to transform, or throw off in the 
best way, without violence to its own benign spirit and with no 
counterbalancing evil left behind. 

Any farther and direct argument for the proposition before us, 
«eems hardly called for. That the best forms of church life and 
Action are those which permit its inner life to increase and to do 
food with the greatest freedom, purity, and power, is what no 
one will gainsay who beheves in such life at all. It is the great 
design of the church's existence to cherish that life and to per- 
fect it in lier members, and her great mission in the world is to 
open up channels whereby the stream that makes glad the city 
of our God, may flow forth to bless the nations. Those forms 
and ways and means, therefore, must be the best, which best 
subserve this great end and mission. To describe or to discuss 
them in the concrete, and from the outside, was not the purpose 
of this Article. They are to be seen now wherever the life, 
love, and holy activity of Christ's church are the most manifest. 
They will be seen, whatever they may be, when the church will 
arise and shine, her hght having come and the glory of the Lord 
•having risen upon her. 
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ARTICLE III. 

THE HISTORICAL AND LEGAL JUDGMENT OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES AGAINST SLAVERY. 

By George B. Cheever, D. D., New York. 

In this investigation, the words, or periphrastic expressions^ 
employed for servants and bond-servants, servitude and bondage^ 
first claim our attention. Not a little is depending on their his* 
tory and usage. The modern definition of the word slavery can^ 
not, with the least propriety or truth, be assumed as the mean- 
ing of the word used for servant or bond-servant in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The ordinary word for servant is . The verb na^ , to labor ^ 
institutes the root The primary signification of the verb ha« 
nothing to do with that afterwards attached to the noun, but is 
independent, separate, generic. It is an honorable meaning; 
for labor is the vocation of freemen, or was so before the faU^ 
when the father of mankind was put into the garden of Eden to 
dress it and to keep it, and to till the ground ; to work upon the 
ground, to cultivate it. The first instance of the use of the verb 
is in Gen. 2: 5, There was not a man to till the ground, iarb , to 
labor upon it, to cultivate it. 

So in Gen. 3: 23, The Lord God sent him forth from the gar- 
den of Eden, to till the ground, from whence he was taken ; 
ia^jb , to work upon it. 

So in Gen. 4: 2, Cain was a tiller of the ground, w, a man 
working the ground; that was his occupation. 

Also, Gen. 4: 12, in the sentence of Cain, the same word is 
made use of, the verb in the second person, when thou tillest the 
ground, iasp . 

The generic signification of the word, and the only significa- 
tion possible in primeval society, is that of labor, work, personal 
occupation. The same universal meaning is in the command- 
ment, Six days shalt thou labor, iajin , Ex. 20: 9. 

In process of time comes the secondary meaning, with the 
idea included of laboring for another ; that additional idea consti- 
tutes, indeed, the secondary meaning. At first it is only the idea 
of working for another wittingly, or for a consideration, for wages ; 
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as might be done by brothers and sisters, or other blood relatives 
in the same family. See Malachi 3: 17. As a man spareth his 
own son 'Xh'dXserveth him, ^ai^n. There is yet no signification of 
subjection or of servitude. In Gen. 29: 15, it is used concerning 
the service of Jacob to Laban : S/iouldst thou serve me for nought? 
Tell me what shall thy wages be ? "S?*!^ i ^ voluntary service. 

— And Jacob served, etc., ia5;i3 » 29: 20. — For the service whick 
thou slwk serve, 29: 27, fiia^a . 

Next comes the added significance of subjection, first politi- 
cally, the subjection of tributary communities under one lord, a^ 
in Gen. 14: 4, Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, 
nfij '^'las. — So in Deut. 20: 11, All the people shall be tributaries 
unto thee, and tliey s^iaU serve thee, ^Jl^^^n . So in Gen. 25: 23, 
of the subjection of Esau to Jacob, The elder shaM serve the 
younger, iasj^ . — Also, Gen. 27: 40, in Isaac's prediction, Tfum 
shah serve thy brother, ia^^n. — Also in Jeremiah 25: 11, These 
nations shaU serve the king of Babylon, ^^^"nijj . So Gen. 
27: 29, Let people serve thee, 

Second, both politically and personally. Gen. 15: 13, spoken 
of the bondage in Egypt, Thy seed shall serve them, 0*1^^5. — 
Gen. 15: 14, That nation whom they shall serve, will I judge, 
^iasjl^ '^ian-r.sj. Also, Ex. 1: 13, The Egyptians made th^ 
children of Israel to serve with rigor, ^^larji . Also, Ex. 14: 12, 
Let us alone, tJuU we may serve the Egyptians, ta^'j^j^-nx si7553"J . 
Also, Jer. 5: 19, Ye shall serve strangers in a land not yours, sins5n. 
Also, Jer. 17: 4, 1 will cause thee to serve thine enemies, ^ppin^rnj 

Third, spoken of personal servitude. Ex. 21: 2, concerning a 
Hebrew servant, six years sluiU he serve thee, — 
Ex. 21: 6, shaU serve him forever, tairb ^i^i^^. — Lev. 25: 39, Thm 
shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant, n ja^ ia ia:?n"X*i . 

— Lev. 25: 40.. Sliall serve thee, unto the year of Jubilee, rfiia-n? 
•ias;^ i>a*^n . The personal servitude embraces the idea of labor- 
ing for another, in subjection and inferiority, either on contract, 
for wages, or eC^ a bond-servant without wages. And thus the 
meaning and reality of the verb ^55 passes gradufdly from volun- 
tary labor for oneself into service performed for another, at first 
for wages, then in bondage. 

There are several other modes of usage in whieh the verb is 
employed, as first, and most commonly, of the service of God, 
Deut. 6: 13, Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve Am, 
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t»n . — Josh. 22: 5, To love the Lord your God, awe? to serve him, 
I'lar^*! . — 1 Sam. 7: 3, Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and 
serve him only, *ifT*ia5V Also, 7: 4, The children of Israel served 
the Lord only, rijrrjTtij Tisyjn . — Ps. 72: 11, All nations s^udl serve 

Second, of the service of idols. Ps. 97: 7, Confounded be all 
they that serve graven images, bbB '»'?33?'te . — Ezek. 20: 39, Serve 
ye every one his idols, si'ta^ . — Deut. 12: 2, The nations served 
their gods, — Deut. 17: 3 and Judg. 10: 13, served other 

gods, trnnsf: — 2 Kings 21:3, worshipped all the host 

of heaven, and served them, tank *nsy . — Jer. 22: 9, worshipped 
other gods, and served them, . 

Third, it is used once as synonymous with ir&s , to perform, in 
the sense of presenting sacrifice to God ; doing sacrifice, as our 
translation has it, Isaiah 19: 21, The Egyptians sliaU do sacrifice 
and oblation, nrxm nst sinsyi . 

Fourth, imposing labor on others. Ex. 1: 15, all their service 
wherein they made them serve, DTta sina5-^i25K fcnnhj-i^, service 
served upon them. Similar is Lev. 25: 46, rendered in our trans- 
lation, T/iey shall be your bondmen forever, ^I'jaSP) ona , on them ye 
shall impose bondservice. So, Jer. 22: 13, with his fteighbor's ^cr- 
vice without wages, wn ia?;^ ^^Tl^ » upon his neighbor imposeth 
work for nothing. — Jer. 25: 14, Greek kings shall serve themselves 
of them, Da-!iW. — Jer. 30: 8, Strangers , shall no more serve themt* 
selves of him, that is, of Israel, ta^t ia-sins^^-Kij , shall no more 
impose servile bondage on him, shall no more play the bond-master 
with him. This is as far as the verb ever goes toward the signi- 
fication to enslave, an expression for which there is no equivalent 
in Hebrew, though the verb , to sell, is used for the transac* 
tion, as in the enslaving of Joseph, when his brethren sold him 
to the Ishmaelites. 

Now upon the verbal , which is the word all but univer<» 
sally employed in Hebrew for servant, it is the secondary mean* 
ing, and not the primary, that has descended from the verb ^35 , 
The noun *n5 never means a laborer, a worker, in the gen- 
eric sense, as Adam and Noah were laborers, but always a 
worker with reference to the will of another, a worker in sub- 
jection, either on contract by hire, or by compulsion. In EccL 
5: 12, it is said. Sweet is the sleep of a laboring man; but here 
the verb is used, and not the noun ; ^5b?n , him that worketh, or 
him working, the working man. The noun means, indeed. 
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a working man, but always ander direction of another, or in sub- 
jection as a servant, a serving man. This is the generic meai^ 
ing of the noun, not Ubor, but servile labor. 

In Deut. 26: 6, 7, we have examples of several words nsed 
for labor, in the same connection, that is, the condition of Israel 
in bondage, The Egyptians laid upon us hard bondage, trv^ 
hard labor. And the Lord looked on our labor and our oppreswm^ 
WrA-TJii lii^;. ic5 is the verb frequently used for laboring to 
weariness, and , the verbal from it, for wearisome toU, em- 
ployed frequently in Ecclesiastes, as in EccL 2: 10, 11, 19 — ^22, 
both the verb and the noun, botli concerning labor of the mind 
and the body. So Ps. 127: 1, they labor in vain, 

In Ps. 128: 2, yet another word for labor, which is frequently 
nsed, , thou shalt eat the labor of thy hands, , the verbal 
used also in Gen. 31: 42, Hag. 1: 11, Job 10: 3, the labor of the 
hands. But none of these words besides M^as are used of servile 
labor excUisively, or with any defiinitioo that restricts their mean- 
ing, and decides it as applied to bond-service, as is the case with 
•q? and n^i^. for example, in Lev. 25: 39, n-ia?, the labor <^ 
a bond-servant. 

Then, secondarily, is applied by persons of noble station 
and life in speaking of themselves to other noble person^es,, 
^lstead of using the personal pronoun me. It is an oriental pecu- 
liarity. Gen. 33: 5, in Jacob's address to his brother Esau, The 
children which God hath graciously given thy servant, — 
So Gen. 42: 13, Thy servants are twelve brethren, ^p'J^^ . — In 
the same manner, speaking of their father Jacob, Gen. 44: 27, 
Thy servant my father said unto us, Tj'n^. — So in Isa. 36: 11, 
the style of Eliakini, Shebna and Joab with Eabshakeh, Speaks 
J pray thee, unto thy servants, ^I'^'J^s;. 

This is the style of deference, politeness, humility. It may be 
the formal style of equals toward one another in high life, or the 
style of the inferior toward the superior. The effect is an elabo* 
rate and elegant courtesy toward equals, and a deferential, re- 
spectful homage toward superiors. The abruptness of an imme* 
diate address is prevented, and the form of language seems to 
have the effect of employing an ambassador or mediator between 
potentates. That which, in the courtesy of a formal politeness 
i^ connected by us with the signature at the bottom of letters, 
as, your obedient and humble servant, or, faithfully and truly yowr 
friend and servant, the men of the East applied in daily conyep* 
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sation. See, for example, David's ititerview with Saul, 1 Sam. 
17: 34, Thy servant kept his father's sheep, etc. Also, David's 
conversation with Jonathan, 1 Sam. 20: 7, 8, Thou shalt deal 
kindly with thy servant. Also, Abigail's address to David, 1 Sara. 
25: 24 — 31, When the Lord shall have dealt well with my lord, 
then remember thine handmaid. And likewise David's address 
to Achish, 1 Sam. 28: 2, Sorely thou shalt know what thy ser- 
vant can do. See also Dan. 1: 12, Prove thy servants. Also 2: 
7, the address of the Chaldean astrologers to the king, Let the 
king tell his servants the dream. 

Now to trace the delicate distinctions of intercourse in the use 
or neglect of such a form, and the manner in which the necessity 
of an independent spirit may compel its abandonment, let the 
teader mark the fact, that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in 
their interview with Nebuchadnezzar, when they encountered 
the rage and authority of the king in full conflict with the 
authority of God, threw aside utterly the formal and deferential 
mode of address, and exclaimed, in the first person : O Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter. 
Be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up." This 
defiance of the tyrant was far more bold, direct, and energetic, 
than if they had said : " Tlie king's servants will not worship the 
image of the king." But their indignation annulled this form of 
homage, and even the intimation of being the king's servants, 
So grateful to the sense of power, they rejected from their lan- 
guage, and, rising to the dignity of equals and of freemen, they 
said : We, O king, will not obey thee, be it known unto thee. 
We will not serve thy gods. It was much as when, with us, to 
make defiance stronger, it is added, I tell thee to thy face, I will 
not heed thee. 

But this deferential form is more especially and commonly the 
usage of the word ^rit in all addresses to God, and in prayer. 
Gen. 18: 3, My Lord, if now I have found favor in thy sight, pass 
not away, I pray thee, from thy servant. And so 1 Kings 8: 28 

32 and i Chron. 17: 17 — 19, What can David speak more to 
thee for the honor of thy servant, for thou knowest thy servant 
So Ps. 27: 9, Put not thy servant away in anger. Ps. 31: 16, 
Make thy face to shine upon thy servant. Dan. 9: 17, O our 
God, hear the prayer of thy servant, ritn-bs* . 

In the same manner in which the verb *in? is used to signify 
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the service of God, the verbal n:^ is also used to signify the ser- 
vant of God ; whether Uie application be to men of piety gene- 
rally, those who trust in God, or to persons called and appointed 
of God to particular offices and undertakings. Ps. 34: 22, The 
Lard redeemeth Ute soul of his servants, mi9 CTS tmrn rrriB . — Neh. 
1: 10, Now these w[e thy servantSy^'^'i'29, — Ps. 105:42, He remem- 
bered Abraham his servant, "i-na? . — Ps. 105: 26, He sent Moses, 
his servarU, i'na? . So likewise the verbal JTjhJ is used of the 
service of God, and of his temple, and of the righteous, as in 
Num. 4: 47 and Isa. 32: 17, the verbal nWTO, from tvD^, to do^ 
being here also used as synonymous with rms^^ . — 1 Chron. 9: 
13, able men for the work of the service of the house of God, 
d'»n'b»rrn'^a n'lis?; ns»bia . The expression in Num. 4: 47 is illus- 
trative nnhji rrjiw; nnhs; , to do «^ service of the minis' 
try, and the service of the burden in the tabernacle of the congre^ 
gation. 

Now, then, we have seen how the meaning of the verb nap 
passes from the general idea of labor, to that of service for 
another, at first for wages, afterwards in bondage. But the deri- 
vative, the verbal nijy , is never used in any sense corresponding 
to the first and generic sense of the verb, to labor, a laborer. It 
never means an independent laborer, as when it is said that 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. The verb, or participle, has to 
be used with reference to Cain, and not the noun, for as yet, the 
thing answering to the noun, the servant, was not; there is no 
mention of service at the will or wages of another, no intimation 
of labor for hire, and no mention of servants. 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the serving man ? 

Cain was a tiller of the ground. Gen. 4: 2, rra'js nai? iijri. He 
was a man tilling the ground, a man cultivating it, but he was 
not a servant. There was labor, but as yet no servitude ; it is 
the participle employed, but not the noun. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that the noun is never once employed, nor does the 
word servant come into view in the sacred record, till after the 
history of the Antediluvian posterity of Adam is finished. Doubt- 
less, there was the reality of servitude ; there must have been 
oppression in some of its worst forms, for the earth was filled 
with violence, bat there is no intimation of slavery, and the 
example of some modern nations is sufficient to show that there 
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iMy be vidence, dei^tisiii, and oppression of the mdst terrible 
nature, even where the system of personal slavery does not 
exist 

The curse pronounced upon Canaan contains the first instance 
of the use of the word nrjs , Gen. 9: 25, a servant of servants, 
cn*T% • No mention had been made of servants or slaves in 
the whole Antediluvian history. There were neither servants 
nor slaves in the ark. There was no slave upon the earth, when 
God ent^ed into covenant with Noah. The whole earth was* 
peopled Mrith freemen, for God would have the new experiment 
begin with such, and the curse of servitude, predicted and 
denounced tis a curse, grew directly out of sin. " Cursed be 
Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.'' 

The use of the word by Noah, as a word of degradation j 
a w<»rd of inferiority and subjection, the meaning of which was 
well understood, shows that the thing indicated by it was not 
then a new and strange thing. At the same time, the after his- 
tory of the word, and its indiscriminate application to servants 
in general, and service of all kinds, proves conclnsively that it 
was not a specific word for that kind of servitude which we call 
slavery. But if there had been the thing, there would have 
been the name, and if Noah had intended the particular things 
he would have used the specific name. If slavery had existed 
among the Antediluvians, it cannot be questioned that there 
would have been a term exclusively denoting it ; and if Noah 
bad designed to threaten that curse, or to predict it, concerning 
a part of his posterity, he would inevitably have used that term, 
and not a term applied to all kinds of service. There is no word 
for slavery in the Hebrew language, answering to our word 
slavery, nor to the Greek word dovXeta, although that word is 
sometimes employed in the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew 
h'jhs; , as in Ex. 6: 6, for DH^a^? t/rofn their bondage, viz. Egyptian 
bondage. It is certainly a Tact of no unimportant significance^ 
that there is no word in Hebrew which specifically signifies 
slave or slavery; and there is the best of all reasons for it: thd 
reality did not exist, and from the outset, when the language wa« 
formed, the root* word labor was of- necessity taken for service', 
and from that the various constructions have been formed, and 
no word for slavery has been seated. 

In this curse upon Canaan there is, therefore, no proof that 
what we call slavery was intended ; no proof that the state of 
Vol. XII. No. 48. 63 
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slavery yite^ either in the mind of the sp^ker, Noah, or in the 
will of God, (x^sidered as inspiring the prediction. There is, 
indeed, no declaration that either the curse or the prediction was 
God's, no intimation that Noah was inspired of God in uttering 
it, no more than in planting his vineyard ; and were it not for 
the gift of the land of Canaan to Abraham, and the subjection 
of the Canaanites to the Hebrews, there would be no reason for 
supposing a Divine inspiration in the case, since there is no 
reference anywhere to the prediction as inspired. But whether 
it were or not, it is not probable that the word servant, used by 
Noah, had the signification sometimes attached to it a thousand 
years afterwards. They assume too much, who suppose that 
slavery existed among the Antediluvians, there being not the 
least trace of it, and no mure proof of it than that the immediate 
posterity of Adam were idolaters. It is most likely that man- 
stealing and man-selling came into practice along with idolatry, 
fit accompaniments or consequences of such wickedness, after 
the deluge. 

The use of the words W and D-'W W by Noah cannot, 
therefore, be assumed to mean anything more than servants and 
under-servants, even were the passage applied in a personal 
sense, which, however, is not the sense of the prediction. It is 
applied, a9 in many other cases, to the subjection of nations. 
The same word precisely is used by Isaac in regard to the 
dominion of Jacob over Esau, Jacob's posterity b^ng the subject 
of Isaac's prediction as the dominant power. GJen. 27: 37, All 
his brethren have I. given to him for servants, t^^^^ . I have 
made him (Jacob) tfiy lord, "n-o*. This did not mean that Jacob 
and his posterity were to be slaveholders, and Esau and his pos- 
terity slaves, but that one nation should be under the govern- 
ment of the other. Let people serve thee, trw ?5>i'nJy?^ , Gen. 27: 29. 
Just so in the original prediction, Gen. 25: 23, The elder shall serve 
the younger, nhaj^; nation in subjectUm to nation; the phrase em- 
ployed by Gesenius is pcpulus populo; people shall be tributary 
to people. The prediction in the blessing given to Esau, as well 
as that to Jacob, and the completion of both, leave no doubt as 
to the meaning of the word, and the nature of the service de- 
signed. See Gen. 27: 40, Thou shalt serve thy brother, ia?n 
but shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. So accordingly in 
2 Sam. 8: 14, the posterity of Esau are recorded as in subjection 
to the posterity of Jacob, but not as slaves. David put garrisons 
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in Edom, and all they of Edom became David's servants, ta'f?^ . 
But in 2 Kings 8: 22, it is recorded that under the reign of Jeho* 
mm, 892 B. C, Edom revolted from under the hand of Judah, 
and made a king over themselves. This kind of service and 
rebellion is recorded in similar language in Gen. 14: 4, Twelve 
years they served Chedorlaomer, nrjs ; in the thirteenth, rebelled, 



After Gen. 9: 25, it is full five hundred years before we meet 
the word again, or any indication that the reaUty answering 
to it exists in human society ; and then we meet it first in the 
family of Abraham, or rather, first of all, in the family of Pharaoh, 
where Abraham for a season resided. After Abraham went 
down into Egypt, and was received into Pharaoh's house, and 
entreated well, he is represented, Gen. 12: 16, as having sheep 
and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, Q^'ia^ , and maid-ser- 
vants, nhraii. Here we have, as yet, no commentary on the 
word, nothing by which we might be permitted to imagine or 
assert that these in Abraham's family, were slaves. Hagar, 
Sarah's handmaid, was an Egyptian ; and, doubtless, was taken 
into Abraham's household, and given to Sarah, in this, his first 
visit to Egypt But Abraham did not go down into Egypt to 
copy Egyptian manners, or to adopt into his own household, and 
set at the foundation of the domestic and national policy, of 
which the Divine Being had informed him he was to be the stock, 
the civil and social principles and customs of a people of idola- 
ters. He had gone on compulsion into Egypt, by reason of the 
great famine ; but his idea of the morals and manners of the 
Egyptians may be gathered from his anxiety and distress in 
behalf of Sarah, Gen. 12: 11, 12. He knew that the fear of God 
was not in Egypt. The question, therefore, very naturally comes 
up : Did Abraham, on receiving these men-servants and msdd- 
servants into his household, receive and treat them according to 
the principles of servitude then prevalent in Egypt? The con» 
sideration of the naUire of God's covenant with Abraham will 
enable us the better to determine this question. 

But, in the meantime, let u& suspend our inquiry as to the 
word , and consider the meaning of the two words applied 
to Hagar, and des^ignating her situation in Abraham's family. 
These are the Hebrew words nn&o and n^M. Hagar is first 
introduced to us under the name mtw, Gen. 16: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
and under this name Sarah gives her to Abraham to be his wife, 
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and hf her Ishmael is bom unto him, and die oooditioii of Ish« 
mael has no taint oi bondage fiom the condition of his mother. 
The Hebrew patriarchs neither held nor soU their own children 
for slaves. 8ome fifteen yeiurs after Ibigar's first appearmica 
as a mpjiD , 8arah, enraged at the mocking of Hagar's son Ish* 
niael, calls her tr^ , rendered by our translators, a bondwoman, 
and her son the son of a bondwoman. Gen. 21: 10. But there is 
noreason faf tn^nslating this word bond/uxmum rather than servant 
-God, speaking to Abmham conceraing the whcrfe transactioii, 
calls her itok , most generally translated handmaid or fncad-servant, 
and says to Abraham : " Of the son of the handmazd, rTOSOr-ja, 
will I make a nation." Now this same word ncH is used in Ps. 
J116: 16, of the mother of David, I am thy servant, and the son of 
thine handmaid, tpn^tr^ . It is also used by n^nah, 1 Sam 1* 
11, addressing the Lord, Look on the affliction of Mne handmaid, 
repeated in the same verse three times. Also addressing 
£li, 1: 16, Coant not thine handmaid, 9{n7^. This usage corres- 
ponds with that of the word ia| under similar circumstances. 
But in the 18th verse, also addressing Eli, she says, Let thine 
handmaid, ^nip^ , find grace in thy sight. It is obvious, there* 
fore, that the words nm and iinfeo are synonymes, one being no 
more indicative of a state of bondage than the other. Another 
instance of the use of both interchangeably is in 1 Sam. 25: 41, 
in Abigail's address to David, Behold, let thine handmaid, ^?;r^, 
be for a servant, , to wash the feet of the servants, , of 

my Lord. Here, then, are these two words, at periods of nearly 
a thousand years distance, employed in the same manner, applied 
to the same persons. The impossibility of making a distinction 
between the two» as to dignity, will be further evident by exam* 
ining the following passages : 

Gen. 20: 14, And Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men* 
servants and women-servants, rtwj^ B*'?^, and gave to Abra* 
Imm. 

: Gen« 20: 17, God healed Abimelech and his meid'servants, 

T 1-1 

. Gen. 12: 16, Abram had men-servants and maidservants, trx^- 

Gen. 21: 1^, Cast out this bondwoman, tvam . 

Gen. 30: 43, Jacob had maid'servanis, nin|)i^. 
. Gen. 31: 33^ Jaeob's maid-servants' tents, viv^ . 

Ex. 11:5, The first bom of the mmd-servcmt, rtnif«?rt. 
. Ex. 2^: lOf Lfon^servant nor maid-sm>ant, ^l/^^. 
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£Ix. 23: 12, The son of thine handmaidy ^m^-^. 
Deut 6: 14, Man-servant or maid'semmt^ 1^* 1^* 

15: 17. 16: 11, 14. 

!Ex. 21: 7, If a man sell Ms daughter to be a nuddrservant, 

!Ex. 21: 27, 32, Man-servant or maid-servant, rroK. 

Judges 9: 18, Jotham calls Abimelech the son of his father's 
maidservant^ '^tv^'^f^ , who was his father's concubine at Shc- 
chem. 

Ruth 2: 13, applied by Buth to herself and the handmaidens 
of Boaz, *])nniptt3. 

Kuth 3: 9, used by Euth twice, thy handmaid, ^raK. 

1 Sam. 25: 14, Let thins handmaid, ^^M. 

1 Sam. 25: 25, But I thine handmaid, t]t;^. 

1 Sam. 25: 27, Thine i^umdmaid hath brought, ^nfe#:. 

1 Sam. 25: 28, Trespass oithitie handmaid, TjnxaK. 

1 Sam. 25: 31, Remember thine handmaid, ^n^M. 

1 Sam. 25: 41, Let thine handmaid, ^tv^t be a servant, m^vb. 

2 Sam. 14: 15, Thy handmaid, ?jnn^w. 

2 Sam. 14: 15, The request o£his handmaid, in^. 

2 Sam. 14: 16, To deliver his handmaid, inuM. 

2 Sam. 14: 17, Thine handmaid said, ^nnfe^b. 

2 Sam. 14: 19, The mouth of thine handmaid, t^nnfett). 

2 Sam. 14: 6, 7, 12, Thine handmaid, 

2 Sam. 6: 20, Handmaids, of his servants, 1*^*1^ nimtt . 

2 Sam. 6: 22, David calls the SB,me, maid-servants, nirroitn. 

Job 31: 13, My maid-servarU, *^n«». 

Jer. 34: 9, 10, 11, 16, the setme word is used six times, singular 
and plural, for mmd-servarUs of the Hebrews, coupled with men- 
servants, innfii? nin^i^n.. 

These instances determine the usage of the worda. They are 
evidently used for precisely the same relation, being each appUed, 
indifferently, to the maid -servant, whether Hebrew or heiUhen, 
just as the word W is applied to the man-servant Neither 
word seems to indicate a higher grade than the other, Job using 
rroM , Jeremiah iin&i^ , and Moses tv^ and nn^ , indiscriminately, 
for persons held as maid-servants, both Hebrew and heathen, 
and the usage in Samuel putting both words indifferently into 
the mouth of free women, speaking of themselves. 

The Septuagint translation uses the word aatdiax9i for both the 
Hebrew words rroK and nn&u? . The same word is used of fiuth, 
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where the Hebrew is the ffeminwe of "VJ, a young man, r«*n 
T^Vn , this yoaug woman. So Both is the nrn^ionti as well as 
Hagar. Also, of all the maidens of Boaz the same word is used, 
as in Rnth 2: 22, his nuddens, v»ntw , his young women, and 2: 
23, the maidens of Boaz, tyh^ , the young women. Boaz him- 
self uses the same word, 2: 8, my maidens, my ymmg 
icomen, or damsels. And in 2: 5, 6, Boaz asks conoeming Ruth, 
Whose damsel she is ? tvm , and ^e servant answers, the Moabi- 
tish damsel, TV*'2im rn?? , young woman. 

But in the New Testament, the same word iroidioxj; is em- 
ployed in contrast with the word iliv&tQag, with reference to the 
case of Hagar, Gal. 4:22, the servant, in contrast with the free- 
woman, the word servant being tmnslated h&ndswonum, though 
the same is in other places simply translated servant or damsel 
or maid, as in Matt. 16: 69. Mark 14: 66, one of the maids of the 
high priest, wr nmdumtif tov Jf^fe^W* If this had been 
translated one of the bondwomen of the hi^ priest, it woald 
have been an unjustifiable assumption, if by the term bond- 
woman were signified slave. The ordinary usage in the New 
Testament may be learned from Matt 26: 69. Mark 14: 66, €9. 
Luke 12: 45. 22: 66. John 18: 17. Acts 12: 13. 16: 16. Only in 
one of these cases is it clear that the word probably signifies a 
slave, and that iis the case in Acts 16: 16, of the damsel possessed 
of the spirit of divination, who brought much gain to her masters. 
On the other hand, the word dovXt^ is used only three times, 
Luke 1: 38, 48 and Acts 2: 18, in all three spoken of servants 
and handmaidens of the Lord. 

it is, therefore, impossible to determine, merely from the word 
9midl<T^, the exact condition signified ; for the term in the New 
Testament, though it implies service, in a state of servitude, does 
not imply necessarily bond-service or slavery, but may be used 
also of a ftee person hired, a hired servant, as the •visto of the 
Hebrews, or also a free maiden, in no respect under servitude. 
As ajiplied to Hagar, the term used by Sarah in the Old Testa- 
ment, and by Paul in the New, would seem to apply more direeUy 
and specifically to her original condition among the Egyptiws, 
and not to her state in the family of Abraham. In Abraham's 
family, and as his wife, she certainly was not his bond -servant * 
or slave, and the sarcasm of Sarah is directed to her former state, 
out of which she had been raised, and especially when presented 
by Sarah to Abraham to be his wife. 
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Continuiog now our investigation thiough the life of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jaoob, the next step is found in Gen. 14: 14, Id; 
Abram armed his tradned ones, as our translation has it, born m 
kis own house, "^yift . There were in number three 
handred and eighteen; and he divided himself against the 
enemy, he and his servants, "vw. 

In this passage, the word ^sn , the verbal from '^Jrj , instructed 
0H€9, focperienced, proved, seems to be used as synonymous with 
*7» , servant, and both words are equivalent with irn "^y^"^ , the 
horn in his oum home, the sons of his Jiouse. In the 24 th verse the 
same are called young men, B^??Jn , that which the young men 
have eaten. These young men, though born in Abraham's house, 
were not slaves, and an examination of the circumstances of the 
ease, and of the phrases n*«a ^^h"] , the born of the house, and 
n'^^iA, the son of the house, will show the extreme mistake of 
defining either of these expressions as signifying necessarily a 
slave ; for Hebrew servants might be the bom of the house, but 
eoiild not under any circumstances be slaves. 

In Gen. 15: 3, the phmse used is "nry^a—ia, the son of my house, 
me bom in my house is mine heir. 

But it is clear that at this time Abraham had other servants 
besides those born in his house ; at a previous period he had 
^eeeived such in Egypt, where, as a consequence of Plmraoh's 
favor, he had men-servants and maid-servants, or an increasing 
number of them. 

In Gen. 12: §, there is mention of the souls that Abmm and 
Lot had gotten in Haran. At fiethel they were so rich in cattle 
and silver ai^ gold, in flocks and herds and tents, that the land 
was notable to bear them tc^ther, and the quarrels among their 
herdmen led to their separation. At this period they were No* 
madic chiefs, and those that were born in their tents belonged 
to their households, and were dependent upon them under the 
guardianship and care of the patriarchal authority. A patiiarchal 
community, that could muster 318 young men to bear arms, bom 
rnider Abraham's government, and under allegiance of service 
to him, must have been numerous ; and, besides these depend- 
ents, he had other servants, gained by purchase of the stranger ; 
among these his herdmen may have been comprised, for the 
phrase bougJu toith money was applied, though not exclusively, 
to siich a purchase or contract as secured the right to their time 
and labor &r a limited period^ la regard to the Hebrews, this is 
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dearly demonstrated froin the very first law on record in this 
matter, Ex. 21: 2, ^thou hwy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve, nsj^n , if thou buy, the same word beiog osed as in the 
description of the portion of Abraham's household designated as 
bought unth money. Parents were accustomed sometimes thas 
to sell the services of their children. It was something like the 
piurchase of apprentices, or the contract of an apprenticeship for 
a niunber of years. Hosea bought his wife, Hos. 3: 2. The term 
tjDrriapa , bought unth money, or the purchase of money , does not, 
therefore, necessarily imply an unUmited servile sale : and, as 
we shall see, a restriction was finally imposed on all such trans- 
actions by the Laws of Jubilee, rendering the system of what we 
call slavery impossible. 

Here, then, are three phrases demanding careful consideration : 
T»i^ , n-^n-^a , and tjoa-ropo . In Eccl. 2: 7, we liave the Tronfi 
thus, I acquired servants and mmdens, ninBTOi 0^*75^, and sons of 
my house were mine, ''i rrn n'^a-'^aasi . lu Gen. 16: 3, a son of my 
house is mine heir, •^n-^aia. These two phrases, "r^ij and 
n'^n-^a , seem to be nearly synonymous, but the n'^a-^^ , the son of 
the house, is descriptive of a class of servants more afiectionately 
attached, and enjoying greater privileges, with greater confidence 
reposed in them. The whole 318 of Abraham's young men are 
called , born of the house, that is, of the famiUes under 

his authority and patriarchal government and care; but the 
n"ia-^a, the sou of his house who might be his heir, may have 
been of his own immediate household. In Gen. 17: 12, 13, 23, 27, 
in the detail of the covenant of circumcision, and the execution 
of that rite on all born in Abraham's house, the phrase used is 
nig n'^i'j . Elsewhere it is very seldom found, once in Lev. 22: 
11, concerning the priest's family, and who in it may, and who 
may not, eat of the holy things ; no stranger, nor any sojourner, 
nor any mere hired servant of the priest shall eat thereof; but 
the servant bought with his money, and he that is bom in his 
house, in'^a "I'^^'^'i , may eat of it The hired servant was not 
regarded as an inseparable part and fixture of the priest's family, 
in the same manner as the servant born in his house was, and 
had not the same privileges. A hired servant might be a for- 
eigner, but a servant born in the house was a native of the land, 
and might be also a native Hebrew. 

Neither can this phrase born of the house, with safety or cor- 
rectness be assumed as always specifically implying servitude 
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of any kind, or a servile state ; for it might be right the opposite. 
It might be used of freemen as well as servants, and of the chil- 
dren of the master and mistress of the house. In Lev. 18: 9, a 
similar phrase is employed of the daughter of the family, daugh* 
ter of thy mother, born of thy house, n^a rVTbia • 
14, it has been supposed to be used as synonymous, or nearly so, 
with 1:55 . h Israel a servant, ? Is he a home-horn, r^a • 
But these words are not synonymes, and a very different trans- 
lation of this verse is possible, as may be seen in the note of 
Blayney, in his ti^nslation and commentary on this Prophet, a 
passage which is worthy of considemtion. He tmnslates Jer. 2: 
14, thus : Is Israel a slave 7 Or if a child of the household^ where-* 
fore is he ea^osed to spoil ? And he remarks ** that n'>5 T«V» an«% 
swers to the Latin word fHtcs-familias, and stands opposed to a 
slave." The same distinction is made. Gal. 4: 7, and an inference 
drawn from it in a similar manner: "Wherefore, thou art no 
more a servant (a slave), but a son ; and if a son, then an heif 
of God through Christ'' As Christians now, so the Israelites 
heretofore, were the children of God's household ; and if so, they 
seemed entitled to his peculiar care and protection." 

The passage is susceptible of this rendering. Is Israel a ser* 
tastt, ? but if a home-bom, rf»a 't'^V;"^^ » why is he yet spoiled ? 
If he were an 'nij merely, he might be expected to be rigorously 
treated, to be carried into captivity, and "sold with the selling 
of a bondman." But if a home-born, then under a care and privi- 
lege, which would preserve him from such treatment. The ordi* 
nary interpretation is different, grounded on the idea that the 
question is equivalent to a negation. Israel is not a servant, 
neither na5 nor n^a but is God's own son, and free bom, 
Why then is he become a prey ? Because of his own wicked* 
ness. 

That the phrase n^i "rt*; does not necessarily mean a servant, 
or a bond-man in contradistinction from a freeman, appears from 
Gen. 17: 27. After relating the circumcision of Abraham and 
Isbmael his son, it is added that aU the men of his house, bom in 
his house, and bought tmth rhoney of tfie stranger, were circumcised 
with him. It is absurd to suppose that of all Abraham's de()end<* 
ent community or tribe, for such are the households here desig* 
nated, not one male was accounted a freeman. Every male among 
the men of Abraham's house was circumcised, and all the men 
of Abraham's house are divided into these two classes only, bom 
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m the house, or bought with money the Granger. In the next 
chapter, 18: 7. Abraham is described as fetching a calf firom the 
herd, and giving it to a young man, "VPfn , to dress it This yonng 
man was in Abraham's service, of Abraham's household, bat 
there is no intimation whatever of his being in the condition of a 
slave. In fine, we might as well assert that onr domestic house- 
hold animal, the cM, was precisely the same animal with the 
South American Jaguar or the Bengal tiger, as assume that the 
servants of Abraham's household were what we call slaves. 
There might be families beneath his patriarchal authority, neither 
the head nor the children of which, though born in his house, 
dependent on him, as the rn n^Vj , were in any condition approxi- 
mating to that of slaves. 

From the building of Babel to the time of Terah, Abraham's 
father, it was but two hundred years, and during this period there 
is not the slightest intimation of any such vast social inequaUty 
in the community as that of slavery on the one hand and freedom 
on the other ; nor is there time and scope, nor are there causes 
sufficient, in the generations of Shem, to produce such a condi- 
tion, where the population was sparse, and the whole race, within 
little more than three generations, on a perfect equality. It is 
easy to conceive how the habits of patriarchal government and 
life could arise and be established, but that a state of slavery 
should become the social state, while Noah and his family were 
still living, is incredible. There are no intimations of slavery in 
BethueFs family, nor in Laban's afler him, in Mesopotamia. 
We find Bachel feeding her father's sheep, and performing ser- 
vile labor, and all the indications are of a simple . social life, in 
which slavery was unknown. Up to the time of his sojourn in 
Canaan, Abraham had been engaged in no wars or predatory 
excursions, so that that which was afterwards so pregnant a 
source of captivity and slavery, did not in his family exist, and 
indeed the very first war in which we find him a conqueror, we 
find him also refusing to hold any of the conquered as his cap- 
tives. There was no black color as yet to stigmatize a servile 
race as the legitimate property of the white races. There were 
no laws by which free persons might be seized and sold for their 
jail-fees, not being able to prove their freedom. ^ In short, a mote 
gross and gratuitous assumption can hardly be imagined than 
that the three hundred and eighteen young men hom and tmined 
under Abraham's jurisdiction, of his household, were slaves! 
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The tie between him and them was assuredly not of compnlsion, 
or oppression, or legal chattelism, bat of service and obedience 
at least as jcistly required and freely yielded as that of hereditary 
clans in Scotland, or tribes and families in Arabia. 

The other phrase, C)0|-n5l5», Gen. 17: 12, the possession pf 
money, 0$e thing bought with money, is applied to any acquisition 
gained by purchase, and also to the price paid. In Gen. 23: 9, 
18, 20 it is used as synonymous with mn« , the possession of his 
burying place. According to the use of the verb ns;? , to buy, from 
which it is derived, it would be suitably applied to acquisitions 
transitory as well as permanent, and to attainments of the mind 
as well as earthly riches. The same verb hj]? , to buy, is applied 
by Boaz to his purchase of the field that was Eliraelech's, and 
also to his piuchase of Ruth herself to be his wife. I have bought, 
•»tT»3^5 , aU that teas Eiimelech*s, moreover, RtUh have I purchased, 
wag, to be my vnfe. It is also applied, Prov. 4: 7, to the acqui- 
sition of wisdom. Prov. 15: 32, to the getting of understanding. 
So also 16: 16, and 19: 8. It is applied in Isa. 11: 11, to the 
Lord's recovering of cattle. Cain's name, , that is, gotten from 
the Lord, was given because Eve said, Gen. 4: 1, wsfj, I hofoe 
goUen a man from the Lord. In Ps. 78: 54, God is said to have 
purchased, this mountain with his right hand. And in 

Prov. 8: 22, God is said to have possessed wisdom in the begin- 
ning* '^?5e- 

It is clear, then, that the circumstance of the servile relation 
being acquired by money, and called the purchase or possession 
of money, did not necessarily constitute it slavery, any more than 
the purchase of a wife constituted her a slave, or the purchase 
of wisdom constituted that a slave. Abraham could acquire a 
claim upon the service of a man during his life by purchase from 
himself; he could acquire the allegiance of a man and his family, 
and of all that should be bom in the family, by similar contract, 
not to be broken, but by mutual agreement ; and, in this way, 
in the course of years he might have a vast household under his 
authority, bom in his house and purchased with his money, but 
not one of them a slave. He might in the same way purchase 
of the stmnger whatever claim the stranger possessed to the 
service of the person thus sold, and yet the person thus transfer- 
red to Abraham's household might be a voluntary party in the 
transaction, and in no sense a slave. It is not possible to sup- 
pose that, if a servant were offered to Abraham for his purchase, 
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vho oookl saj / wu sUdm by my nfast^, as Joseph could say, 
it is not possible to suppose that Abraham would oousider so<^ 
a purchase as just, or that he could rightfully make such a persoo 
his servant, without his own consent There is no intimation 
whatever of any such unrighteous or compulsory service in Abra- 
ham's household ; there is no ground for the supposition that he 
either bought slaves, or traded in slaves, or held slaves in any 



In Lev. 25: 47 there is mention of two modes in which a poor 
man might sell himself for a servant, namely, being a Hebrew, 
he might sell himself to a stranger or sojourner, or, to the stock 
of the stranger's famiiy. Here we have great light cast on these 
transactions. The poor man sells himself on account of his pov- 
erty, but not as a slave. He may sell himself not merely to one 
master, during that master's life, but to the stock of ike famU^i 
mM?^ , as a fixture of the household. It is supposable that 
he might thus sell himself with his children, or make a contract 
for the service of his children that might be born to him during 
the time of this stipulation ; and the children so born would be 
the h'^a 't'ij , the bom of the house of his master, or n*^n '<5a , the 
sons of the house. But from this contract he might be redeemed 
by any one of his kin, or he might redeem himself, if he were 
able, by returning a just proportion of the price of his sale, the 
price of his services; and whether redeemed or not, the con* 
tract should be binding no longer than up to the period of the 
jubilee. 

In the case of the household of Abraham, the phrase in Gen. 
17: 12, wpa , t}^ possession or purchase of money, is quali- 
fied with reference to a stranger only, which is not of thy seed. 
In the 27 th verse, all the men of Abraham's house are desig- 
nated as either bora in the house, or bought with money of 
the stranger. They were all circumcised, at the commandment 



But Hebrew servants might also be bought with money, as in 
Ex. 21: 2. Lev. 25: 47. Deut. 16: 12. Jer. 34: 14. 

But only for six years ordinarily could such a purchase bind 
the person bought ; the seven tli year he was free. Dent. 15: 12. 
Ex. 21:^. 

He might sell himself, that is, sell his own time and labor, for 
seven years. In such a case, as when a master sold him, he 
was a servant bought for money, and di^inot from the servant 



way. 



of God. 
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born in the house. The rule Uie sluaae for mea-^rvaats 
and maid-servants. 

Supposing him to have been a married man» and hims^f and 
his wife sold, and that during their six years of servitude they 
bad children born to them, then, in the seventh year all would 
go free. Supposing his master to have given him a wife, if a 
Hebrew, then his wife oould not he retained beyond the period 
of her six years of servitude by law, neither her sons nor daugh- 
ters. But yet, on oomporison of Ex. 21: 2— 6, with Lev. 25: 39; 
— 41 and 47 — 64, and Deut. 16: 12—18, and Jer. 34: 14, it is mani-^ 
fesi that Hebrew servants, husbands, wives, and children, might 
be retained, under certain conditions, until the year of jubilee, in 
servitude. Many of them, in sudi eases, wxHild be servants bom 
in the house, sans the house; yet, even then and thus, no fil- 
ter could compel them to serve as bond-servants, but they were 
to be treated as hired servants and sojourners. If k man with a 
household already thus composed, should buy a Hebrew servant, 
and give him a wife from anMig the number of maid-servants 
that were already, by rightful contract, the fixtures of his family 
until the jubilee, then he would have no right, if he chose to go 
out free at the end of his six years, to take away his wife, and 
the children she might have borne him, but they were to remain 
until the j.ubilee ; and, if he chose not to avail himself of his legal 
privilege of quitting his master's residence and service, but pre- 
ferred to remain with his wife and children, the sons of the house, 
then he too must remain till the jubilee. He could not quit, 
after making tliis choice, at the expiration of another seven 
years ; but all were free in the year of jubilee, men, women, and 
children. 

It is clear, then, that, while the servants bom in the house 
might, under certain conditions, be born under a daim of coatin* 
ued service till the jubilee, those bought with money oould be 
bound only for a period of six years. On the other hand, the 
master was obliged by law to treat those who wwe under servi- 
tude until the jubilee, not as bond-servants, but as hired-servants^ 
giving them their stated and covenanted wages. The qaestioa 
then comes up as to the specific difierenee between bond-servants 
and hired-servants, and the nature of their respective treatment 
This we shall have occasion to examine historically, in consider- 
ing the successive developments of the law ; but mueh light may ' 
be gained from the examination of the words. 
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But, before considemg this, we have to ask how far it is safe 
to draw conelasions as to Abraham's household, fVom the laws 
made for his posterity more tkfliti four htiDdred yeavs after his 
age ? The gross penrerBioiis aad mistakes made by oommenta- 
tors taking the state of things in Modem Egypt and in Pagan 
Borne in the horrid piieTalence of the lowest and most unirersal 
alave-life and manners, and carrying that piotiire and those ideas 
back for soppoeed originals and illustmtions of the servitude in 
the time and even ^e honsehold of Abraham, may teach us the 
necessity of caation. Even the words coined out of Roman des* 
potism and slave-oastoms hare been taken by lexicographers to 
interpret Hebrew words that had no sach meaning ; and hence 
Ae asramptioa with which naij and rm and hw - ^ a are some- 
times rendered by mmuipiumy vtrna, and skm, when there was 
neither Hebrew word, nor personal chattel, answering to any 
anch appellative. 

Bnt condttsions and illnstiatiaiis from the completed theomcy 
«Bd system of Hebi^w law and life bax^ to Abraham as chosen 
tmd instructed for its beginning, cannot be very enoneons. The 
general principles on which God wo»ld govern and train the 
Hebrew nation were eertainly revealed to Abraham, along with 
the great covenant that sepamled them frdm the heathen world 
as a peculiar people, and the appointed seal of that covenant, in 
the rite of circumcision. The application of that rite to servants 
as well as masters, and to those purchased from the stranger as 
well as those bom in Uie house, and the admission of all to the 
privileges of the same national covenant, was a remarkable 
eqnateing inteiposition, doing away, by itself ak>ne, with most 
of the injustice and evil of the system of slavery as it oame to 
«ist in the heathen world. All were to be instructed in religion, 
and treated with kindness. According to the nature of the Divine 
ktw as revealed to Abraham, Abraham coold not, if obedient to 
God, treat his servants that were bought with his money, or those 
bom in hn hoMe^ whether obtained in Egypt or dsewhere, 
accordiBg to the principles of idolatry and servitude prevalent m 
eomtries where he travdled and dwelt When they came 
into his household, they came on very difierent prindples, and 
under very different regulations, from those of the system of an 
ifrespoosible despotism, or of what we call slavery. 

There is really no soch Uiing as skivery disoovemble in Abra* 
ham's household, thott§^ there were servants tiuU; had been 
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given to him by the most despotic dttv^holders then in the 
wof Id, and othec» whose servkse was bought with money, of stran- 
gers, and others, doubtless^ who were in Us family as serrants 
for a stipulated time. But> oonoerninf his administration of Uie 
whole, God declares : " I know him, that he will oommaad his 
children and his household after him, and they sdiall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justbe and judgment,'' Gen. 18: 19. 
This is sufficient proof that there never was, in Abraham's house- 
bold, that thing whieh the Bomans called m^mc^riumt nor that 
iniquitous system, which in modem times we call slavery. His 
was a system of paternal and patriarchal kindness, instractk»^ 
And welUregulated service, but not of enforced and unpaid servi- 
tude; It was^ a system of generosity and confidence on one side, 
and of free and afiectk>nate obedience on the other. It was nei*> 
Iher power without right, nor submission without williagnesa 
There were no fugitive slave laws, nor any need of them, nor 
do we find traces of any such custom as tha^ of training liounds 
t0 bunt runaways. It is manifest that a confidence almost on* 
limited was reposed by Abraham in the faithfulness and content* 
ment of those under his authority. The oldest servant of Abra? 
ham's house, who ruled over all that he had, and had been 
trained himself under the influence of the laws and manners of 
his household, bears witness, by his own diaracter, to the nitore 
of the whole system. This man was call^. Gen. 24: 2, 
in^{B, hU eldest servant ^ his hom$, or, his servant, the elder olt 
bis house, the major-domo, the word used being the same eni!: 
ployed to designate the elders of Israel The arming of the 
whole multitude of his servants, and committing to their steadir 
Bess and bravery the oondact of a war, argues for Uiem all a 
participation in the same character, and the enjoyment of a free** 
dom among them, and of privileges and blessings so great and 
valuable under their allegiance to Abraham, that he could repose 
the utmost confidence in that allegiance, and in their contentment 
9nder his authority and service. The only case in whidi there 
is any intimation of oppression or severity in the household, is 
en the part of Sarah, and the subject of it takes an immediate 
opportunity to fiee from such oppression. And such opportunity^ 
in that state of society, was open to. ail, nor were there, in the 
sojourniiigs and life of the patriarchs, any of those safeguards of 
law and State-power, to beep down tlie of^eased, without which 
a system such as that of Boman or of modem slavery could not 
be maintained for a single generation. 
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It is scarcely to be doabted that slavery grew out of idolatry, 
and in its perfection was one of the last and most perfect firaits 
of the execable system of Egyptian and of Boman paganism. 
The exalting of men of gigantic vice and ability into gods, and 
the conseqnent consecration of tyrannic power as a celestial 
attribute, and the obedience of its instruments to its despotism, 
the superstitious debasement of the soul before it, and the neces* 
sity of slaves as the victims and tools of its ambition and success, 
very naturally suggest and account for the progress and fixture 
of slavery in the old heathen social life. Everything evil and 
abominable grew in such society, out of the bestial and opprea* 
ttve idolatrous systems into which men fell. There were near 
five hundred years from Abraham to Moses, during which the 
idolatry of the Egyptians and the Canaanites, and every depraved 
habit along with it, grew more dreadful and inveterate. It was 
a prominent article of the Divine law : " When the Lord thy God 
shall cast out the nations from before thee, take heed to thyself 
that thou inquire not afler th^r gods, saying. How did these 
nations serve their gods ? even so will I do Ukewiae. Thou shalt 
not do so unto the Lord thy God : for every abomination which 
he hateth have they done unto their gods : for even their sons 
and their daughters have they burnt in the fire to their gods." 

Now as to the diflference between bond-servants and hired 
servants, we take, first, the word for bond-servants, which is none 
other than the general term defined by the context, or the 
circuatstances of the case. It is sometimes by our translators 
rendered servant, and sometimes bondman. The peculiar signi* 
fication bondman is determined by reference to the nature of 
Egyptian bondage, which was the ultimate standard of rigor, o[ 
cruelty, and oppression. Remember that thm toast a bondman in 
Egypt, Deut. 15: 15, an yi^,, without mitigation, held to rigorous 
and unpaid bondage. Thou shalt not compel thy brother to 
serve as such a bond-servant. For they are my servants, which 
I bifought forth out of the land of Egypt, they shall not be sold 
as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt 
fear thy God. Lev. 25: 39, 42, 43, The^ shall not be sold as bond 
men, W n^wp vw» kb, not with the sale of a bondman. And in 
verse 44, Of' the heathen shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids, 
mM'Y *ia9 , the servant and the maid-servant. There was no sepa- 
rate word for bond'Servant, no word for slave. There was only 
the word, honorable in its origin, and free in its original meaning, 
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which they had to adopt and use. Bat a maa might be an i^ , 
a servant, and yet be a freeman. It is not the term, thereforet, 
but the context, that limits and particnkirizes the signification. 
In 2 Kings 4: 1, " The creditor is come to take my two sons to b# 
hondmeny* that is, to be ten^ , to be servtmts, but not bondmen^ 
for by law, being Hebrews, they could not be sold as bandment 
though they might be taken as servants^ at a vahiation of their 
time and labor, for the term of six years, for payment of the debt, 
to work out the debt But if Uiat did not suffice, but they must 
be held longer, then it was not kmrful to hold them as bondmen^ 
but as kwed servants. See the law. Lev. 25: 89, 40: "If thy 
brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and he sold unto 
thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant, bat 
as a hired servant and a sojcumer he shall be with thee." Ifot 
as nn|butas^:^. Thimshidtnoitc»mptlhimtosef^ 
serwmtt nn'a^ na9Q-x'^. ** Tfum skalt not task vpon him ths 
tasking qf a bondman. 

The service of ih^ boad-servant thus designated was fke* 
quently compared, for illustration, with the servitude enduied by 
the Israehtes in £gypt This was despotic and without wages, 
without stipulated reward; no agreeiDent or bargain between 
master and servant, but the latter forced iato the service an4 
under the rule of the former; a degradation and a yoke, undor 
which no right of a freeman could be asserted. See Lev. 26: 18. 
Deut 16: 12. 24: 18, 22. 26: 6. 28: 6a It was the bondage 
endured by the Jews in their captivity, Ezra 9: 9. Neh 6: 8. U 
was the bondage into which Joseph was sold, Gen. 37: 28, 36 
and Ps. 105: 17. Various legal privileges, to whidi even the 
lowest class of servants among the Hebrews were entitled, and 
various Umitary statutes, controlling the system of servitude, 
made it impossible for the Helnrews to impose the same despotic 
slavery upo|L others ; they could not rule over the servants pui^ 
chased from the heathen with the same unlimited ai^hority with 
which the heathen ruled over their own slaves. Both the He* 
brew servants, and the servants bought with money of the stran* 
ger, were under protection of the same laws against cruelty, and 
were in the same relation to the church by ciicumcision, and 
entitled to ih&x rights in all the rel^ious festivals and privilegef 
of instruction and of w<Nrship. The Sabbath, and also the Sabr 
batical year ^ rest, was theirs as well as their master's, and| 
as we shall see, the recurrence of jubilee was a limit beyon^ 
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.wfcich DO form or period of bo&dagie could in any case be 
continued. 

The Hebrew term for hired servant, "rob , the kireUng, is from 
the verb , to hire. Lev. 19: 13, the wages (f kirn that is hired, 
■foto. — Ex. 22: 15, of a person who has hired himself ont with 
his ox, or ass, or implement of husbandry, he were a kireHng, 
UH . So in Ex. 12: 46, a hired servant, -Wto; also, Lev. 22: 
16, a hired servant cf the priest ; also. Lev. 25: 40, 50, 53. In 
Isaiah 16: 14, we have an illustrative passage, Within three years, 
as the years cf an hireling, also Isa. 21: 16, Within a 

year, according to the years of an hireling, wto ^r^si , computed as 
the years of a servant hired by the year are computed. But the 
•fote , the hired servant, might be hired by the day, while the ordi- 
nary servant, the TO , had no such compensation. Job 7: 2, As 
a servant, Ta5 , eamesliy desireth the shadow, and as an IdreRng, 
■WW , looketh for his wages. Here the contrast between the two 
words, and their respective siguification is marked. The *rs9, 
the ordinary servant, looks for no wages, but longs for the eve- 
ning and for rest, or for a shadow from the sun, and for some 
relief from his toil. But the hired servant, looks for the 
reward of his work, according to the law in Lev. 19: 13. So, 
likewise. Job 14: 6, that he may accompHsh, as an hireling. Ins day, 

Now it is to be noted that the word *tw is never used in con- 
junction with any adjective to signify a hired servant; for the 
•D^ , the servant, was one whose whole services were purchased 
at the outset for a specified time, longer or shorter, as the case 
might be, from himself, or firom some one to whom for such time 
he owed those services ; it might be for a term of years, it might 
be till the jubilee. It is quite clear that the distinctive signifi- 
cation of excluded the idea of wages, or of serving for hire. 
In Lev. 25: 39, 49, the particular difiTerenoe between |he ordinary 
servant and the hired servant is legally drawn out, " If thy bro- 
ther that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold imto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant, but as an 
hired servant and as a sojourner shall he be with thee." Here 
it is not said, Thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant^ 
but as a hired bondservant, though this seems to be the point in 
view ; but, there being ordinarily no such thing as a hired bond- 
eervant, a hired "n^ (the time and labor of the being pur- 
chased ordinarily for years or for life), ihe spedfie word is 
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used ; thou shalt not compel him to serve as an ^lay , but as a 
, and a sojourner shall he be with thee. Yet this is spoken 
<tf one who ts sold, one who is bought tmtk money. The buying 
With money did not imply ownership, did not render consequent 
or extant the condition which we call slavery ; this is perfectly 
clear. All the Hebrew servants so bought were merely servants 
bound out for a term of years, and if longer than six years, then 
to be treated as hired servants, not as bond-servants. So in Ex. 
21: 7, where it is said, ^a man sett his daughter, the thing signi* 
fied is merely a six years' contract for her services ; her service 
for six years is sold for so much. 

A Hebrew might sell himself to a stranger, sojourner, or alien 
in Israel, or to the stock of the stranger's family, to the heir, for 
on unlimited time, that is, for the period of tiAe from the making 
of the baigain to the jubilee. But this sale had two conditions : 
first, he was to be with his master " as a yearly hired servant/' 
njida njd , Lev. 25: 63, as a hireling from year to year, or 
year by year ; second, he could at any time be redeemed, that 
is, could buy back his own time, or have it bought back for him, 
and his owner was compelled to grant the redemption and take 
the money. The price of redemption was reckoned from the 
year that he was sold to the year of jubilee, so much a year, 
according to the price and time of a yearly hired servant. If 
more years remained to the jubilee, a greater price, if fewer, a 
less price, was to be paid for his own time. If not redeemed, 
he and all his family were to be free at any rate in the year of 
jubilee, and meanwhile he was to receive wages as a yearly 
hired servant, a n^^Dto , and not an ^'ys , a bondman. It is added 
that his master shall not rule with rigor over him. And in Lev. 
25: 46, when it is enacted that the bondmen of the Hebrews 
shall be purchased of the strangers or the families of strangers, 
the heathen or their descendants in the land, it was added, ** but 
over yolir brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule, one 
over another with rigor." The rigorous rule, as contrasted with 
the lenient rule over hired servants, consisted partly in the very 
fact of their being bound to serve without stipulated wages. 
This was the grand difference Wween the and I'^alo . 

There were other differences by statute, as described in Ex. 
12: 43—45 and Lev. 22: 10, 11. No uncircumcised stranger or 
foreigner, nor any man's hired servant might eat of the passover. 
But the servant bought for money might eat thereof, when dr- 
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ciuncised. U was a housebold ordinance, to be observed hf 
lamilies, as well as nalional. Tbe home-bom senrants wers 
regarded in this respeot as belonging to the family, but the hired 
servants, not Yet this could not have been intended to operate 
to the exclusion of hired servants under all eircuxnstances, from 
the passover ; it foay mean, hired servants uncircumcised. Cer- 
tainly, Hebrews themselves were sometii^es in the state of hired 
servants, and could not have been excluded. But again, in th# 
priest's family, Lev. 22: 10, 11, while the servant bought with 
money, or bom in the house, was permitted to partake of the 
holy things, the hired servant was forbidd^, was not regarded 
Ba belonging to the priest's household. 

In Deut 15: 18, there is a computation of the cc^paiativQ 
worth of a bond-servant, , and the hired servant, n^DiD . '* Tb^ 
Hebrew servant, serving thee sis^ years by sale, katk been vxxrth 
a double hired ^ermmt to thee, im serving thee sia^ years;" or p^haps 
it means, daphcate the wages of a Inred servant for six years { 
fhat is, if you had kept a k^ied servant fear six yeiurs, by yearly 
wages, it would have cost you double the price you paid for the 
tix years' H^rew servant The servant bought for six years^ 
you had no yearly wages to pay ; but Ae hired servant you must 
jpay by the year. On this account, when the Hebrew servant 
was set free at the end of hk» six years' sendee, the master was 
by law enjoined to give bun a parting gift, was not permitted to 
send him away empty, but was bound to " furnish him liberally 
pnt of the flock, the floor^ and th^ wine*pres9." It was an outfit^ 
intended in some measure to supply tQ him the absem^eof yearly 
wages. Deut 15: 13, 14 

From all this it appears that, so far as the Hebrew servaiU: wa^ 
an , he was sudi only for the term of six yeais, an Xf^, , with* 
Qut wages ; but if in longer servitude, thei^ he was an 
a servant, an hireUng, a servant cm wages. The mere was 
ordinarily the servant bought for money, and was considered a^ 
bound to pay, by his kibor, for the sum of money ^ven as tb9 
purchase of his whole time. If tbe mysMSt^ had te pay hifi| 
yearly o^r daily wages in addition, then the servant bought with 
his money would have cost him much more than the hired 
laborer. It was the difference between a six years' apprentice- 
ship, and a six years' service on wages. 

Such were the relations between master and servant in the 
Hebrew household four or five hundred yisai^s after the time of 
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Abraham. Such was the system of servitude as regulated by 
law, to which God's regulations with Abraham, in the founding 
of the Hebrew nation and policy, looked forward. Abraham, 
five hundred years before the operation of the Mosaic statutes, 
had servants that were bom in his house, servants that were 
given him, and servants that were bought with his money. 
They were all circumcised and instructed, and his children and 
his household were to keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgment. God's testimony to Isaac concerning Abraham, 
after his death, was this : " because that Abraham obeyed my 
voice, and kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and 
my laws." Gen. 26: 5. There were men in Abraham's house, 
bom in his house, and there were those bought with money of 
the stranger; they were all circumcised, along with Ishmaei his 
SOD, and formed one and the same religious family. 

It is in Abraham's household that' we first find mention of 
servants under the form a young man. Gen. 18: 7. This 
designation is repeated in Gen. 22: 3, 5, 19, where Abraham's 
young men accompanied himself and Isaac to the mount of the 
appointed sacrifice. They were employed in menial services, 
though the word does not necessarily mean servants, and Isaac 
himself is called by the same designation, rendered, in his case 
lad. Indeed, the generic signification is lad, or boy, while it is 
often applied to designate servants, as also is the feminine of 
applied to a maid-servant. Thus we find Abraham, on these two 
important occasions, personally waited on (as also his illustrious 
guests) by his young men, I'^^^s . 

There is the same usage in the following instances : 2 Kings 
4: 22, 24, used to designate the servants of the Shunamite, and 
verse 25, applied to Gehazi, the servant of Elijah. Also, 5: 20 
and 8: 4. In 2 Kings 6: 15, it is one of two terms applied to 
designate the servant of Elisha, the first from the verb n'^^ , to 
serve, to minister, and the second as also in verse 17. In 

1 Kings 19: 3, Elijah left* his servant at Beersheba, It is 
used also in 1 Kings 20: 14, 15, 17, 19, and in like manner in 

2 Kings 19: 6. The same designiUion is applied in Neh. 4: 16, 
22, 23, and 5: 15, 16, and 6: 5. It is applied to Nehemiah's ser* 
vanlSi the people's, Sanballat's, and the former govemor*s ser- 
vants. But in the same history Tobiah, the servant, the Ammon- 
ite, is designated with intended contempt as the W , probably 
a runaway slave.of the heathen, though he was the son-in-law 
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of Shechaniah, the son of Arah. Neh. 2: IQ, 19, aod 6: 18, and 
13: 19. la Num. 22: 22, the teriui is applied to the two ser- 
vants of Balaam* 

After the overthrow of Sodoiii« Abraham sojourned in GreraF, 
and there Abimelech took sheep, and oxen, and mea*servants 
and women-servants, nNydn and gave to Abraham, Gren. 

20: 14. And all that Abraham had, he gave unto Isaac, flocks 
and herds, and silver and gold, and men-servants and maid.- 
servants, and camels and asses, Gen. 24: 3^, 36 and 25: 5, Aftex 
the death of Abraham we find Isaac dwelling ia Gerar, imd^ 
the Divine blessing, so that he had possession of flocks> and pos«> 
session of herds, ^nd great store of servants, ri|*n r G^n. 26: 
14. Precisely the same words are used of Job, thsit he had a 
pery great household, t^'^ , the tohole body qf domestics and 
dependents. Job 1: 3. 

But the servants are here called, as in Gen. 22: 3, and other 
places referred to above, yout^ men, tms^. Job ]: 15->-17« three 
times : first, the servants are slain ; second, the sheep and thQ 
servants are consumed ; third, the camels are carried away and 
the servants slain by the Chaldeans. These were cer-^ 
tainly a part of the great household, the h*;^ , the domestics and 
servants of Job. But in the 19th verse the same word is use4 
\o describe Job's own sons as destroyed in the falling of th^ 
house; they too are called the young men, tD'n^. In Job 41: 
t^, the feminine plural is used for maidens. Wilt thou bind him 
for thy maidens ? ^i^inwi. 

This peculiar usage prevails in Judges, Buth, and the first book 
pf Samuel Judges 7: 10, 11, Phurah the servant of Gideon, 
fudges 19: 3, His senmU with him, and a couple of asses, 
19: 9, 11, 13, 19. The master to the servant, and the servant tQ 
the master, the distinction being that of T<a4^ and • Buth 2; 
6» 6, Boa;E to his servant over the reapers, his young men, "i"^^* 
Also 2: 9, 15, 21. The feminine of the same word in this book 
is used for maidens, as 2: 8, «iy maidens, 'f^h^^' 2: 22, 23, th^ 
paidens of Boaz. It is the servants of Boas that arfa thus desig- 
nate4, and Buth calls them in 2: 13, ha«dmaide|is, ^1^'^ * ThQ 
young men and the maidens, as sejrvants to Boaz, were at wofk 
in his fields, and Buth gleaned among them and afler theifn. Iii 
this book the word for servant, is not once employed ; aa 
indicatkm that there was no approicimatipi^ to slavery known in 
the household of Boa^s, though he was a mighty nmu of wealth 
of the family of Elimelech. 
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In 1 Sam. 9: 3, 5, 8, 7, 24, 27, and 10: 14, there is tfie same 
UBage. l^h said td Saul, take Bolir one of the strtants, fi'^m , 
with thee, and seek the asses. Then said Saul to his servant, 
•jnw , and so repeatedly. The same nsage in reference to maid- 
ens employed in drawing water, in 9: 11, they are called 
And so in 1 Sam. 2: 18, 15, the inascnlme of the same noun is 
used for the priest's servMit, n» . 

In 1 Sun. 30: 13, the word is used as follows, a young man 
C^l) of Egypt, settant ( to an Amalefcite. In 2 Sam. 9: 2, 
compared with 9: 9, 10, and 16: 1, and 19: 17, the terms na^ and 
are apj^ied to the same person, 2?iba, of the house of Saul ; 
and a ck)se examkiaticm of the passages indicates the condition 
signified td be quite difiereitt from anything implied in the appel- 
lation of ^ve. Ziba is first called a servant, 1S9 , of the house 
of Saul, and then he is named the of the house of Saul, with 
twenty servants, t^^:^, under him, in his own house, and all 
that dwelt in the house of Ziba were servants, ta'^a^ , unto M e- 
phibosheth. 9: 9, The king called to Ziba, SauVs servant, 
and said unto him, I have given unto thy master's son all that 
pertained to Saul, and to all his house. Thou, therefore, and 
thy sons, and thy servants, , shall till the land for him." 
16: 1, Ziba is eatied the servant, ^ , of Mephibosheth, and meets 
king David with provisions. 19: 17, again he is called Ziba the 
servant of the house ef Saul, iwi^ tv»3a , the young man of the 
house of Saul. Very evidently, Ziba was an officer of some 
importance in SauFs household, but it is • equally clear that he 
was not a slave, though called both the w and the ir? of his 
master the king. The naarism would seem to have been a forni 
of service, or a class of servants, more honorable, and of a higher 
grade, than the tvtdhiam. The indication, wherever ^53 is em- 
ployed, is certaiidy that of free service, and not bond-service. 

For the present we stop, in our investigation, with the Abra* 
hamic period. From the survey of this period, as it lies in the 
Scriptures, we find no trace whatever of the existence of slavery, 
except among idolatrous and despotic nations. There is no proof 
&at it ever existed in the housdiold of Abraham. There is 
evidence of the revealed judgment of God against it God's 
description to Abmham of the bondage which his seed should be 
compelled to undergo in Egypt, was a reprobation of involuntary 
ilnpaid serviUide, as a crime on the part of those who enforced 
ft. The nation whom they serve will I Judge. Know of a surety 
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that thy seed shall serve them, aii4 they shall afflict them. Hie 
sentence is as clearly condemnatory, as if God had said, They 
will be guilty of great and cruel oppression, and for the crime of 
such oppression, I will punish them. Is it possible to conceive 
that the individual, with an enlightened moral sense, to whom 
this revelation was made, could himself, as the head and founder 
of a social mce and system, establish in his own family and 
nation the same reprobated state of enforced, unpaid, involuntary 
servitude? Could Abraham make another seed his prey and 
property, by the same spoliation and affliction denounced of God 
' as a crime to be punished, when inflicted on his own seed ? The 
crime of the Egyptians against the Hebrews was the enslaving 
of them, and treating them as slaves. The enslaviug of others^ 
and treating them as slaves, would be the same crime in Abra- 
ham; it would be the founding of the same system of op- 
pression and cruelty, which God plainly iu formed Abraham was 
wrong. 

Even when, in the execution of God's judgments against the 
heathen nations expelled from the promised land, t^e Hebrews 
were commanded to put the remnant of those nations to tribute 
and service, they were forbidden to treat them as they themselves 
had been treated in Egypt. The system of servitude under 
which they were to be brought, was hemmed in and restricted 
by such legal limitations and periodical closures, that what we 
call slavery could not grow out of it, but would, on the contrary, 
be abolished by it. It is impossible that the system which God 
thus predestinated to abhorrence, as a system of iniquity, could 
at the same time be set in the household and line of the patriarch 
as an example and model of social and domestic life. There 
must be positive proof, of the most unquestionable clearness, 
before we can admit the existence of such an anomaly ; but no 
proof is found. It is no proof to take assumptions from the 
existence and nature of slavery in ancient Greece and Eome, or 
in modern ages, and carry them back to the foundation of the 
patriarchal society, and force them there, as a supposititious con- 
clusion in regard to that society. It is no proof to take from 
modern times and languages a name, a term, of whicli there is 
no trace in the Hebrew tongue, and apply it to Hebrew usages, 
that have no reality corresponding to it, and then, notwithstand- 
ing all this, draw from such application of the term an opinion 
that the thing itself existed. Strange to say, this has been the 
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case with not a few commentators, almost withont reflectkm, 
with not the slightest exommatiOQ of the question ; so that we 
find the term skive most carelessly, incongruously, and ground- 
lessly api^ied, even in books and essays assuming to be critical 
If we could suppose a species of crab-apple to have been 
grafted on the antique olire^tree, so that, from the time of Julius 
Caesar down to this day the most ordinary fruit of the olive 
should be a bitter, oily, poisonous crab-apple, used for the pnr^ 
pose of intoxication and intemperance, it would certainly be a 
somewhat serious error to assume the existence and use of this 
artificial corruption of the olive in the land of Palestine in the 
time of Joshua and the Judges. If this modern perverted fruit 
had its own peonliar name, it would be an extraordinary stupidity, 
or wilful perversion, for any lexicographer or commentator to call 
the fruit of the oriental antique olive by that name. And it would 
be a most disastrous and absurd confusion to carry in our minds 
the idea of that poisonous and vicious modern invention, when 
reading of the habitual use of the olive as a native and most 
precious production of the Holy Land, one of the most gracious 
gifts of God to its inhabitants. But even this would be not more 
absurd, than for us to carry the name or the idea of slavery back 
to the household life of Abraham. 

Should the permission afterwards distinctly given from God 
for the Hebrews to buy, from the stranger and the heathen, their 
servants for a possession and inheritance, their B'^^a?! , their bond- 
servants, occur to any mind at this stage of our investigation, as 
a difficulty, let it be remembered that, besides, and even apart 
from, the benevolent law of Jubilee, which we are to consider, 
such purchase and adoption into Hebrew families was an ap- 
pointed redemption ftom a worse state. There could not, con- 
sequently, be any sentiment of injustice, under this revealed 
will of God, in regard to the purchase iVom heathen masters 
of servants possessed by them as slaves, and treated as such. 
Such purchase brought the slaves themselves out from an irre* 
sponsible, unlimited slavery into a system of guardianship and 
protection, a system of religions instruction, and of family and 
national privileges. The children of such would be circumcised, 
adopted, and become sans of ike house. In purchasing of a hea- 
then there was no violence, no injustice, but a favor conferred. 
The hehthen laws and fixtures of society included slavery in 
its worst forms. Captives in war, criminals, hereditary slaves, 
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mi sknres fer debt, were nnmeitms latmg them. la no other 
•way than by pureluuie, oottkl the Hebrews redeem tk^oo, even 
if Ihey had started oa siieh an emaadpatum of the ttations; and 
it was only the land of Canaan that had been given them. If, 
therefore, they had been forbidden to bay ; if they had been 
lestricted to hired servants of their own race alone, they coald 
not have got po6sessi<ui of heathen daves, even to redeem them* 
except as runaways ; and thus mnltitudes would have been kept 
in heathen bondage, who, the moment they passed into Hebrew 
bondage, passed into a state of comparative fireedcHn. Fugitives 
£rom the heathen, as well as ffom cruel masters of the Hebrews 
tiiemselves, the people were bound by law to sh^ter and protect, 
and were not permitted to deliver them bade to their masters. 



On Sonday, the first day of May, 18^^ a sad, but iHnstrions, 
assembly were gathered together in Beriin. Baueh, the sculptor, 
was there, at the^head of a deputation from the Academy. Von 
Raumer, Werder, Wsiager, and the great Humboldt were there. 
The hearts of ail were heavy with grief For before them lay 
all that was mortal of Ludwig Tttck. Loving hands had strewed 
the oottxi with flowers. The tears. Which mc^tened many an 
eye, UAd of a deeper and hcdier fiMling than mere atoiration of 
a world*reaowned author. On every face was d^icted sorrow- 
ing love for the Friend and the Afon. In an eloquent dkK^urse, 
Dr. Sydow portrayed the character and the genins of the deceased. 

^ 1. Gedichte von Emanuel Geibel. Sechsondzwanzigste Auflage. Berlin, 
1851. 

2. JuniusUeder von Emanuel Geibel. Neunte Auflage. Berlin, 1853. 
8. Gennan I/yrics, by Charles T. Brooke. Boston, 1853. 



[To be concluded.] 
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Thea the proeettsioQ nM^ed cmt thrDUgh the .bitywgttte» entered 
the ce«ietery» and halted Blear the grare of the grtal Sehleier** 
macher. The poet had often and ardently expressed the desire 
that he might he snflfeped tpr sleep hy the side of this faithful 
friend. His ytnsh was now to be granted* The storms, win6k 
for days had prevailed, had suddenly ceased. The air was hidM 
with the perfume of the eariy flowers, which made erea this 
home of the dead eheerftil with life and beauty. The birds were 
singing in the trees. The softened sounds of the distant bells 
fell faintly on the ear. The preacher sol^nly recited the sim* 
pie and impressive words of the Lutheran service ; and thus, cm 
a quiet Sabbath May-day morning, the poet passed from earth 
to the land of perpetual spring. 

" With him,'' says a chronicler, " p^ished the great school of 
writers of the last generation.*' This, then, is a crisis in the his- 
tory of German poetry. We stand upon one of those points* 
where a glorious past must cease, and an uncertain future begin. 
Here will some Gervinus pause to study the influence of the 
Goethes and Schillers and Tiecks of a departed century upon 
centuries yet to come. From our distant post of observation we 
cannot refrain from watching with interest the tendencies of a 
poesy which has colored and shaped so many a mind in Americiu 
With no common solicitude do we observe its development, and 
inquire whither it is hastening. Must we believe, with the pes- 
simists, that the great Revival of Letters which was heralded by 
Klopstock and Lessing, has really achieved its work ? Is it trne 
that in the graves of the two great bards of Weimar were buried 
fbrever the hopes of a poesy like theirs? Or must we say, en 
the other hand, that Ike works of the last generation were but a 
prelude to the higher triumphs of Junge Deutsohlead," and thai 
the Heines and the Gutakows are hurrying on their nation to 
glories poetical and political, which were before unknown. Or 
may we hope that a school will arise, who i^iall join cdl thait is 
vital in the conservatism of the past, and all that is good in the 
progressiveness of the present, to a fulness and depth of Chris- 
tian faith whfeh the future abne can reveal? * Th^se ajre ques- 
tions which will be answered very differently by men of different 
tastes. Various are the causes which render them difficult of 
solution. 

German poetry has taken up her abode in the worse than 
Cretan labyrinth of German politics. She entered it nominally 
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in search of popular freedom ; bat she has lost her own freedom 
in the nndertaking. Now and then her Toice is heard sounding 
fiom the depths of her prison-house ; hot it is harsh and disso- 
nant It has lost the sweet melodj of heaven. It has only the 
sharp tones of a demagogne and deehiimer. When will she 
escape from her nnnatnral home ? How will she be aifected hj 
the unknown issue of the great contest that threatens to convulse 
the continent? When the smoke of battle rolls away» will her 
voice be hushed in servitude, or will she stand erect in the 
majesty and pdde of perfect freedom? Who shall cast her 
horoscope? 

It is, moreover, extremely difficult to decide what is the ten- 
deocy of the German poets collectively, because Uiere is so little 
similarity among them. Almost the only trait which they have 
in common is, that each desires to be different from the other. 
Individuality is one of the distinguishing c^ameteristics of the 
Teutonic nations. Every man of Germanic blood desires to be 
original He even prefers to differ from his n^hbor in some 
things, if it be only for the sake of differing. The triumphs 
which adorn the history of the Anglo* Saxon race, are chiefly 
owing to this stamp of character. In no literature are the idi<>- 
syncracies of the writers so plainly visible as in the Grerman. 
The works of Goethe and of Jean Funl are their best biographies. 
The faults and the merits of a German poet are all his own. 
He never plagiarizes. If he imitates, the originality of his mode 
of imitation is more s^king than the imitation itself. 

From the want of a great literary capital, this independence 
has been carried to excess. Provincialisms have been tolemted. 
The scribbler of Schdppenstadt claims that his period is as well 
and as gracefully formed as that of the Berliner, and there is no 
standard to whioh the rivals can be referred. The Bheinlander, 
the Bavarian, the Suabian or German Boeotian," have, as they 
think, as good claims to purity of style as the Royal Academician 
in Prussia. Hence each has stubbornly clung to the thoughts 
and the language of his own market town. How great the con- 
trast between the Germans and the French! A Frenchman 
would rather storm a barricade than vi<^te Uie sovereign will 
of the Academy, as expressed in its gprammatical and rhetorical 
codes. The prison Mazas in Paris is no unfitting emblem of the 
political and the literary France. The centre of this model prison 
is occupied by officers. Passages, precisely alike, radiate in all 
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citreotions. All the inmates must condnct themselves according 
to prescribed roles, under fear of being punished by the guards, 
who are watching in the middle, like spiders in the throats of 
their webs. Wo to the poor culprit, who utters forbidden words, 
or who thrusts forth his head out of due time ! Even so is it 
with eitizens and writers in France. 

But centralisation is not an unmitigated evil, either in politics 
or in literature. It seems order and peace in the former, though 
often the order and peace of death. But there are times when 
the quiet of death is better for a nation than infuriated and intoxi* 
cated Ufe. So a monarchy or oligarchy in letters secures accu- 
racy and elegance, though it be at the sacrifice of all the vigor 
and earnestness of high individuality. Whether the French 
mind is not fitted by its peculiar genius to accomplish its highest 
ends under the guidance of an Academy, is perhaps an open 
question. It is certain that no such surveillance could ever bind 
the German. He is too indocile to sufier himself to be attached, 
like a draught horse, to any national car, and to adapt his pace 
to that of his comrades. He would rather plod on by himself^ 
though he were not half so well fed and clothed. 

With serious obstacles, then, do we have to contend, when w^ 
seek to learn whither German poetry is tending. It is like a 
ship among opposing currents, one is setting towards Romanti* 
cism, another towards Atheism or Pantheism, another towards 
Despotism, another towards Republicanism, another towards 
Pietism or even Mysticism. All is strife and confusion. The 
charts of the past century are utterly useless. Who can say 
what shall be the resultant of all these forces ? Win they be 
resolved into any definite course, unless some current deeper 
and stronger than they all, shall come to swallow them up, and 
drown their warring discords in the inighty rushing of an ocean 
stream? 

To describe all the great causes which are modifying the 
course of German poetry, and fully to trace out their efiects, is 
not our aim. That is the task of the literary historian. We 
wish to notice the life and the works of a single living poet, and 
his relation to his age. We speak of Emanuel Geibel. To judge 
of his merits and of his pKwpects, we must know something of 
the general condition of German poetry at the present time. 
We must see the conflicting elements by which he is surrounded 
in order to know his temptations and to appreciate liis virtues. 

65* 
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An exact classification of his contemporaries into separate schools 
can hardly be expected. Yet there are points of similarity and 
of difference between them, which enable us to divide them into 
groups. 

Most venerable for years, and perhaps most distinguished for 
merit, is the Suabian school, with Uhland at its head ; Uhland, 
in whose breast are joined the tenderness and grace of the 
mediaeval minstrelsy with the earnest life and the buo3rant 
hopes of the present ; whose songs now fell on the waiting ear 
like the pensive tones of the vesper bell, and now ring with the 
maledictions of a heaven-sent minstrel upon his foes ; now steal 
gently through the chambers of the soul, like a prayer from the 
spirit of a saint, and now sound out clear and full upon our soB- 
tude like the nightingale's notes ; now whisper as gently as the 
rustling zephyr, and now thunder with the wrath of God. With 
all that is deserving in Romanticism he joins the purity of Schil- 
ler, and much of the artistic grace of Goethe. Schwab, the biog- 
rapher of Schiller, and the worthiest to take the harp of Uhland, 
has alas ! fallen too soon.^ Unless Pfizer and M5rike be classed 
here, Kemer is almost the only representative of this school. 
Uhland and Kerner are both advanced in years;* and it seems 
that Suabia has no successor to these noble descendants of die 
Minnesingers. 

From Austria, which tempers the quiet earnestness of the 
North with the warm sensuousness of the South ; which unites 
the pensive brow of the German with the sparkling eye and the 
flexUe lip of the Italian, from Austria have ever been heard 
poetic notes as sweet as her mountain melodies. Lenan swept 
the chords with a wildness of passion and an intensity of sad- 
ness that shattered the harp in his hands.* Von Zedlitz, widely 
honored in Germany as a master in modem elegy, is perhaps less 
known in America than Anastasius Grtin (Graf von Auersberg). 
Though Griin is inferior in richness and perfection of form to 
some of his contemporaries, his works are so vitalized by a burn- 
ing love for freedom and for humanity, that he is deservedly 
ranked among the first of the living poets. We fear lest some 
of his most favored works depend too much on the transient 
interests of political struggles to be held in lasting remembrance. 



1 He died Nov. 4th, 1850. « Uhland was bom in 1787, and Kemer in 1786. 
> He died in a Lunatic Hospital near Vienna, Aug. 22nd, 1850. 
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The dramatists Halm and Hebbel, the Jewish poet Beck, the 
exile or prisoner Hartmann, and Meissner and Stifla would all 
require attention in a full review of the Austrian school. Aus- 
trian poetry has a tendency to mingle itself with politics. It 
speaks for freedom, and often with tones that ring throughout 
the whole of Germany. Beauty of form and delicacy of senti- 
ment are, therefore, not so manifest as earnest passion and 
manly thought. 

For the last twenty years no cluster of poets has been so con- 
apicuous as that which is commonly denominated " Junge Deut- 
Bchland." They are ultra-republican in pohtics, and ultra- Hege- 
lian or else sensualistic in philosophy. They wage war most 
unsparingly with the past. They are the professed champions 
of unbounded freedom in morals, religion, and government. 
Some have richly deserved a seat in our Worcester Conventions 
by their chivalric advocacy of Woman's Eights. They are never 
content with the prospect of change by modifications however 
•rapid. The vrhoie fabric of our civilization must be swept away 
at a stroke, and on the ruins shall these new Nimrods build a 
tower, which shall hide its head in heaven. 

But, in spite of their visionary theories, they have furnished 
tome of the most beautiful contributions to the poetry of this 
century. There is the brilliant and bitter Heine, whose poems 
are, at first view, like draughts of nectar, with which gods are 
tempted ; but a drop of gall is always mingled therewith. Pour- 
ing out his fire on aristocracy with a fury almost Satanic, yet 
shocked at touching the hand of an honest mechanic,^ preaching 
that morality is only a delusion, and that our animal passions are 
our highest guides, until his polluting vices stretched him, a liv- 
ing corpse, on a worse than Promethean bed of sufiering, then 
proclaiming from the verge of the grave, on which, as a misem- 
ble wreck, he has been trembling for years, a conversion to a 
better faith, this being so strangely filled with, inconsistencies 
and abominations, has unquestionably done more to determine 
the coiurse of German poetry than any other living writer. His 
infiuence on style has been, on the whole, happy, abjuring the 
strained and overioaded manner of the Homanticists, he chose a 
simplicity and transparency which sometimes approached to 

1 See his descriptioii of his interview with the tftilor-politician WeitUng, in 
that curious chapter of autobiography, entitled " Les Ayeux d'un Po^te,** Berne 
des deux Mondes, 15 Sept 1854. 
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prosaic baldaess. Wm Bmh der lMxr^ which appeared in 1827, 
showed that poetry depends not alone for its charms on inge- 
nious epithets and happy coUocations of words, but that it had % 
deep aad potent spirit, whose arUess utteswces oould thrill tb^ 
soul and fill the eye with tremulotts tears. 

Such a man must always have imitators. A score might be 
named, who have many of Ins faults, and but few of his merits. 
We hasten to notice some writers, w\^o resemble him but littlei 
but who are commonly ranked among the ^'progresave" poets. 
There is the prolific and popular Gutawcow, the po^ of the Dres^ 
den Theatre. The spirit of his writings is, perhaps, less objee* 
tionable than that of Heine's. Whether his position in the ser* 
vice of a royal master may not modify his sentiments^ as a simi* 
lar office has certainly tempered the spirit of Diogelstedt, the 
Director of the Munich Stage, lemaiiis to be seen. 

The persecutions of the versatile Freiligrath entitle him to 9, 
place among the republican poets of Gtermany, thcmg^ he needed 
not the crown of a poUtical martyr to secure him a lasting fame^ 
The novelty and variety of his themes, the firei^ess and bril* 
liancy of his imagination, and the unsurpassed richness of his 
style have given him an exalted position. His later i>oems are 
almost all political. 

Great as is the distance between Heine and Hoffinw von 
Fallersleben, the latter must perhaps be classed with the " re* 
forming" Germans. If we judge him by the po^ins which he 
published previous to 1840, we should rank him with the Sua^ 
bian school, though be is by birth a iNbrth*German» and we 
should prcmounoe him superior in some fespects even to the 
great master of that school He seems to have ceased writing 
political, or, as he styles them, "nnpdkical'' songs. From the 
sweet retirement of domestic life he has sent forth the LUhe^* 
Uedem, Leben am JRhem, and JkimathAi&ingenf which pleasantly 
remind us of the FoiihMa^lehent and the der Liebe of other 
days. With his profound learning, high oijdture, delicate tas^, 
and nobleness of soul, he can do more than ahnost any one to 
elevate and purify the tone of German poetjry. Long may he 
live with his lovely Ida zum Berge to advance so great a wodi! 

Did our plan permit, we would gladly speak of Kinkel, the 
ardent revolutionist, the refined historian, and interpreter of art, 
the graceful and harmonious poet; of Herwegh, the trumpet- 
tongued and craven hearted ; of Dingelstedt and of Prutz. 
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We cannot now judge what will be the influence of this class 
of poets on the popular mind or on poetry itself. Much have 
they done that is good. They have shown that poetry is not 
only of the past. They have proved that it lies all about us, in 
the scenes and trials and issues of our daily life. They appeal 
to the present and to the future. They stir us with indignation 
at burning wrongs, and melt us by depicting the beautiful life, 
that springs up, bums, and fades away in the heart of an humble 
cottager. Nothing is too mean or abject to form a theme for 
their Muse. Several of them are perfect masters in form. Rich- 
ness, variety, and beairty of versification rarely desert them even 
in their political and satirical pieces. But many of their writings 
are positively deleterious to sound morals and pure religion. If 
there be any aesthetic connection between what is exalted and 
sublime in goodness, and what is pure and ennobling in the 
imagination, the poets, who shall inherit the spirit of a Heine, are 
not they on whom Germany shall depend for her future glory. 
Unsparing censoriousness, unceasing invective, and morbid sen- 
suality, though ccupled with a delicate fancy, cannot create a 
permanent and enduring poesy. 

The writers of hymns and religious poems might be classed 
together: Albert Knapp of Stuttgart, who has so successfully 
striven to embody the spirit of the soul-stirring hymns of the 
sixteenth century in fbrms adapted to the taste of the nineteenth ; 
8pitta, the North Grerman, whose PsdUer und Harfe is found in 
the cottage of almost every Protestant in his country ; Garve,* 
the Hermhuter, Ddring* of ElberfeH, and many others. 

Besides these are several whom it would be difficult to em- 
brace in any class. Such is Kopisch,* that marvellous master of 
language — half Italian, half German —who rivalled the Neapo- 
litan improvisatori even in their own dialect, and who sported 
with words as with playthings. Such, too, is Reinick,* — like 
Kopisch, a painter and a poet — the lover and the minstrel of 
nature. There is Simrock, also, who is known chiefly in America 
through his translation of the Nibelungen Lied, but who is really 
ian original poet of considerable merit. And on the banks of the 
Rhine sits that venerable apostle of liberty, Ernst Moritz Amdt. 

1 He died in 1841. > He died in 1844. 

* He died at Berlin, Feb. 6th, 1853. He is said to be the discoyerer of the 
Azure Grotto at Capri. 

* He died at Dresden, Feb. 7th, 1852. 
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That hajrp, whose notes once imng from th# Bhioe to the Vistala, 
and from the Alps to the Baltic, and nmsed the nation from its 
lethargy, is nowtieard sighing monrololly on the breeze OTer the 
grave of buried hopes. Wherever liberty is loved, there, Anidt, 
let thy nanu". be revered, and thy motto, " Strike Jar the Father* 
land" remembered.^ 

Such are the distinguishing characteristics of the prominent 
poets, in whose ranks the youthful Geibel appeared some fifle» 
years ago. He was bom in Lttheck. In 1835 he repaired to 
the University of Bonn, to commence the study of theology and 
of philosophy. His taste, however, soon led him to devote him* 
self entirely to belles lettres. In 1836 he went to Berlin, wkere 
his winning nature and promising talent secared him the friend- 
ship and esteem of such men as Franc Kugler and Chamisse. 
He is indebted not a little for his culture to the refining influences 
of their congenial society. In 1838 he departed for Athens in 
the capacity of tutor to a Smsian fiunily. Many of his most 
beautiful poems were the fruits of his residence in Greece. la 
1840 he returned to Grermany, published his Gedichte, and par* 
sued most assiduously the study of all the Eomance languages, 
and especiaUy of the Spanish Ismguaga The Spanisches Lie- 
derbuch," which he published in conjunction with Paul Heyse, 
was one of the results of his labors. Fortunately, just at this 
time, one Baron von Malsburg, a friend of Ms father, invited him 
to take up his residence with him near Cassel, and avail himsetf 
of his choice libmry of Spanish and Italian works. Here he 
spent a year delightfully. In 1842 he returned home, and, while 
engaged in f»reparing a second edition of his poems, received the 
grateful tidings that the king of Prussia had honored him with a 
pension, which would enable him to devote himself exclusively 
to poetry. For a few years afterwards we find him sometimes 
at St. Goar with his friend Freiligrath, sometimes at SUittgar^ 
then an Hanover, and for a long time in a secduded spot in the 
Harz mountains, writing as he travels, and winning the friends 
ship of all whom he meets. In 1652 he accepted the invitatioii 
of the king of Bavaria to take the cbair of Professor of Aesthetics 
and Literature at the University of Munioh. His lectures are 

1 la a letter which the writer of this Article received from Amdt in ha 
spoke most toachinglj of the dark prospects of Germanj, and gave as his motto 
a verse from Homer : " No bird sings so sweetly as the bird which sings ^ Strike 
for the Fatherland.*" 
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deservedly papular. In his first course he presented a theory of 
poetry, and ilhistrated it by an original poem, which is said to be 
"worthy of his high repntation. 

Besides the " Gedichte von 1840," and the " Spanisches Lie- 
derbuch," we have also from his pen, " Zeitstimmen," which 
appeared in 1841, and " Juniuslieder," which were published in 
1847. Some of his works have passed through nearly thirty 
editions. 

He first attracted attention by his political poems. Germany 
was in a state of confusion. The elements, which were to burst 
forth to so little purpose in 1848, were already in commotion. 
The ears of the people were filled with the most passionate revo- 
Intiopary songs. Demagogues, like Herwegh, were urging them 
to strike for vengeance and for blood. Geibel appeared as an 
advocate of reform and a friend of liberty, but as a Christian 
opponent to the Quixotic schemes of the red republicans. His 
sentiments may well be taken as a fisur exponent of those of the 
sober thinkers and devout believers, who form the strength and 
pride of Germany. But, however beautifully and forcibly his 
political appeals are expressed, they are comparatively uninter- 
esting to us, unless they are studied in connection with the his- 
tory of the times. In respect of poetic merit they will compare 
very favorably with any contemporary worics upon kindred topics, 
though we think them decidedly inferior to his other productions. 
There breathes through them all an earnest manliness, a com- 
prehensive charity, and an unshaken faith, which are rarely 
found in polemical writings. 

But if we would know the man* we must see him in commu- 
nion with nature. To him her solitude is eloquent with a thou- 
sand voices. To him she confides her deepest mysteries, and 
reveals her highest beauties. He is the inspired interpreter of 
her melodious language, which is unnoticed and unknown to the 
great mass of men. He is emphatically the poet of spring. It 
is a striking fact that no poets have sung so beautifully of the 
glories of spring as the Germans; parhi^s because nowhere in 
Europe is the transition from the severity of winter to the mild- 
ness of a summer-like spring so sudden and so charming. But 
of all the " Frtthlingslieder," we think that Geibel's are surpassed 
by few, except the inimitable songs of Uhland. Now spring is a 
youthful warrior doing battle with grim old winter, and the verses 
seem to ring with the blows that cleave the triple coat of icy 
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mail, and now to sound clearly from the heavens as the nightin- 
gale hastens her flight to herald the champion of life and of 
beauty. Again, the spring is a proclaimer of the love of God. 
The world is a temple; and fragrant exhalations from every 
flower tremble their way towards heaven as the holiest incense ; 
the birds mise their jubilant hymns of praise ; and the persuasive 
words of the preacher fall upon our hearts as sofUy and sweetly 
as the breath of May, when laden with the perfume of the apple 
blossom and the sweet-scented clover. 

His serene and meditative nature ever finds fresh and conge- 
nial themes in the varied mysteries of night. Then he is alone 
with God. He looks into the depths of his own heart, and around 
him on the splendors of creation, and is filled with the inspira- 
tion, which he describes as 



We regret that so few of his poems have been tmnslated into 
English. We would gladly confirm our statements by specimens 
from his works. We therefore venture to render one of his little 
pieces into verse, though we realize fully the inadequacy of our 
translation. 



Pioas Umbkins are the stars % 
Born o'er asore fields to roam, 

With their gentle gnardian, Night, 
In their own Eternal Home ? 

II. 

Silrer Lilies are the stars, 
Which their petals e'er unroll, 

Wares of slumber — dost to poor 
O'er the tired and weary soul ? 

III. 

Sacred tapers are the stars, 
Bonnd the altar shining bright, 

When the Dome of Heaven is filled 
With the shades of holy Night! 



"A breath from heaven, onr peaceful home, 
Which steals so gently throngh the air, 



An inward rision, deep and dear, 
'Tis half a smile — 'tis half a prayerl" 



THE STARS. 



I. 
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No! they're silver letters all 

In the Father's Book above, 
An angel-hand has written there 

Countless songs of heav'nly Love ! 

We give also the following beautiful stanzas from " Night on 
the Sea-shore." The translation is by Rev. C. T. Brooks, and 
is found in his " German Lyrics." 

" Thy spirit, freed from flesh, can trace 
God's way in all below, above, ^ 
And feels, through all the realms of space, 
The stirrings of a boundless love. 
By His cool breath thy tears are dried, 
The thorns all wear a rosy glow, 
And Love, through Life's mysterious tide, 
Dives upward, swanlike, from below. 

The heaviest woe thou e'er didst feel 
Smiles back on thee with radiant brow, 
And Death, who breaks thy life's dark seal, 
Is Freedom's herald to thee now. 
Thy look meets his with love and pride, 
While thrills a holy awe through thee. 
As through a bridegroom, whom the bride 
Leads to the blissful mystery. 

Enough ! Enough I Forbear, my song ! 
The thoughts that, in a moonlit night. 
Will through a mortal bosom throng. 
No earthly poem may recite. 
They come like breaths of Heaven, that creep 
From Eden's palm-groves on the air, — 
A wordless vision, clear and deep — 
*Ti8 half a smile, and half a prayer 1 '* 

The pieces which he wrote during his residence at Athens, 
evince a most delicate susceptibility to outward impressions, 
and consequently a great versatility. His description of every 
scene has its local coloring. He is equally felicitous in catching 
the inspiration of place and circumstances, whether standing 
amid the ruins of the AcropoUs, or bidding a reluctant farewell 
to the humble maiden of Pares. By his visit to the East he 
seems to have enriched his style with something of Grecian 
sensuousness, and yet never to have polluted it with oriental 
sensuality. 

Vol. Xn. No. 48. 66 
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Indeed, there can be no grossness in the passions of one who 
sings so purely and so ardently of love. His poems on love are 
marked by all the warmth of a poet*s heart, by the grace and 
delicacy of a Minnesinger, by the purity and dignity of a Christian. 
He has none of that self-restrained, but voluptuous decency, 
which is ever hovering on the vei^e of indecency, and inciting 
the reader to cross a boundary which it dares not openly pass 
itself His impulses are exalted, his aspirations noble, his whole 
nature sound and healthful. We cite as a specimen of his love- 
songs, his " Minnehed," in the " Gedichte." From the want of 
any published translation we are reluctantly compelled to give 
our own, though much of the force and beauty of the chosen 
words of the original are necessarily sacrificed. The German of 
this piece is uncommonly terse and difficult of rendering. 



Much haye yoa giren, ye heaVnly Powen I 
Hach that channs onr mortal view; 
Sweet Maj, arrayed in fragrant flowers. 
The golden son, — tiie heavens' deep blue. 
But one thing is there, lovelier far 
Than morning snn or evening star, 
Than charms of lily or of rose, 
That is, a .holy, secret Love, 
Sent down to ns from Heaven above, 
Of which onr Father only knows ! 



Let him, who this great prise has fonnd. 
Rejoice in heart, and fear no harm, 
Thongh wild the tempests rage around, 
He lives secure in heavenly calm. 
Though sorrows all his pathway throng. 
His Love shall make him bold and strong, 
It is his shield and covering. 
From darkest labyrinths of pain 
It lights him out to Joy again ! 
'Tis Peace in Storms — in Winter, Spring. 



MINNELIED. 



I. 



u. 



III. 



Upon the noisy market-place 
Love never hears thine eager calls. 
For Love is Mystery and Grace ; 
Like dew from heaven it gently falls. 
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It comes, as softly through the Kight 
Flows down serene the moon's pnre light; 
It comes like fragrance on the air, 
Nor ask — nor strive — bat humbly wait, 
And welcome it within thy gate, 
As though an angel entered there 1 

IV. 

And with it comes a trembling fear, 
A dreaming known to none bat thee, 
With joy mast thou thy soffering bear. 
Till Lore's fond kiss shall set theid free. 
Henceforth thy life shall be divine ; 
A second life blooms forth in thine, 
That paror one, which thott. Love, giy'st, 
The lifo of Self is ebbing fast,— 
Rejoice 1 its agonies are past — 
And in another's life thoa liv'st 

V. 

It is of gifts the holiest 

That God can on thy heart bestow, 

To make thee as the lowliest, 

Yet make thy soul with passion glow. 

O sacred giving I sweet recetviagi 

O lovely, hxAj interweavisg ! 

Thy losses pnrest joys impart 

The more thoa giv'st— the less thy fears ; 

The more thoa tak'st — the more tfiy tears ; 

Oh give, oh, give to her thy Heart ! 

VI. 

Ih her eye stand thy crystal tears. 
Around thy mouth' her smiles e'er play. 
And all thy thoughts and dreams and fears, 
If thine or tier's, thou canst not say ; 
So rose-trees love in close embrace 
Their tender boughs to interlace, 
Theie gteaa ia white— those shine in red. 
Thou askest not whose branches bear 
The darker rose, and whose the fair; 
Thou feelst, they bloom ! they're hallowed ! 

VII. 

Deep in the Heart there blooms a Spring, 
A Spring forever fresh and green ; 
There flow those streams unperishing, 
Wlv^e fountains eye hath never seen. 
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In vain shall Age and Sickness striye 
To quench the flames that in thee lire; 
In vain Time shows his glittering Knife; 
In vain shall Death*s barbed arrows prore, 
For, from the beaker of thy Love 
Thou drink'st the wine, Immortal Life! 



The fleecy clouds, tl^at lie so still, 
Put on theur robes of golden hue, 
Behind the beech on yonder hill 
The trembling moon is peering throQgh< 
The breeze starts up to woo the rose 
That, lovely, 'neath my window grows; 
She bows her head in love — in bliss I 
Oh, rustle on, thou zephyr fair ! 
And, laden with thy perfume, bear 
To her I love, my song — my kissJ 



This is more elaborate than most of his poems of a kindred 
nature. Scattered through the "Lieder als Intermezzo" are 
some of the most delicate and pleasing pieces of this descriptioa 
Some of them have that charming incompleteness and sugges- 
tiveness, which is one of the characteristics of Heine. The dim 
and shadowy outline of a graceful figure is seen, and the imagi- 
nation completes the form. There are golden threads within 
our reach, which seem to stretch towards heaven, but the eye 
cannot trace them along their whole length. They seem to fade 
from our sight, but it is only because we are lost in gazing on 
the brilUancy beyond, to which they have pointed us. The haip 
is touched. We wonder for a moment at the song and the Siinger 
— then suddenly both are forgotten, and we are thinking only of 
the love and the beauty of which the minstrel has sung. This 
power of transporting us beyond the poet to the essence of his 
theme, beyond the vales to the great source of inspiration, we 
believe to be possessed by Geibel in no small degree. This is 
one of the characteristics of a great poet. In this humility of 
self, this apparent sinking of his personality in the greatness of 
the truths which he proclaims, lie his own exaltation and dignity. 
With reverence may it be said of such an one : " He that hum- 
bleth himself, shall be exalted," 

Geibel has many poems of so varied a nature as not to be 
susceptible of classification. Some of them are filled with the 
most genial humor, some with that gentle melancholy which 
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brings to Ijie pensive soul the sweetest joys of life, and some 
with a deeper and darker sadness. What a glimpse into the 
inner life of the poet do we catch from this plaintive little piece ! 

BEHOLD THE SEA I 
z. 

Behold the seal there sports upon Its foam 
The playfnl light, 

Bat in the deep — the PearFs nnfathomed hombj 
Tis horrid Ni^ 

II. 

I am the Sea : in waves my heart doth roll 
Throngh anxious days, 
My little songs are playing o'er my soul 
Like heavenly rays. 

III. 

They sparkle oft with Wit and Love so blest, 
And make thee glad, 

While silent bleeds within my secret breast 
My heart so sad I 

GeibeVs style is not exuberant, but finished and chaste. It is 
ISO far from being ambitious, that it sometimes lacks boldness. 
It rarely aspires to the majestic and the sublime. It is fitted 
rather to the sphere of the pathetic and the beautiful It has no 
looseness or negligence. So carefully is it guarded from errors, 
that it sometimes seems too studiedly correct He displays a 
most delicate taste in the choice of words. Whole poems seem 
embodied in some of his striking expressions, as in the fifth 
stanza of the MinneUed, when speaking of the blending of the 
natures of two lovers, he says : 

" O schones Ineincmderweben t ** 

How beautifully does that single word paint the mysterious 
union ! Though he is possessed of a rich imagination, his style is 
often extremely transparent and simple. But simplicity is never 
sufiered to degenerate into barrenness. Nor does his pathos 
ever cross the line that divides it from sentimentality. Many of 
his pieces have a wondrous melody. The rhythm is so perfect, 
and the words so flowing and so resonant, that they seem to 
render the work of the musical composer almost superfluous. 

66* 
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Many of them are among the most popular songs in Germany; 
and some of them are familiar to all our lovers of music. 

One prominent characteristic of Geibel's poetry should particu- 
larly commend it to Americans; that is, its exalted Christian 
spirit. We do not use the word Christian in a merely humani- 
tarian sense. We mean that his works are transfused with the 
spirit which recognizes continually a loving Father, a Redeemer 
of men, and a Comforter from above. Long have we listened 
to beautiful lyrics, which had none of the vitality that cometh 
from on high. His songs greet us like refreshing breezes from a 
better land. Some had sadly doubted whether the noise of 
political songsters had not forever drowned the notes of a 
diviner minstrelsy. But that sublime and imperishable faith, 
which lies rooted in the lowest depths of the German heart, will 
raise its heavenly voice, however it may at times be crushed to 
the earth by tumultuous passion. A poetry that has no faith, is 
only a stranger and a sojourner here. It can have no enduring 
home in the heart of man. Now the very life of Geibel's poetry 
is a cheerful Christian hopefulness. Not that his poems are 
hymns or professedly sacred pieces, like Novalis's " Geistlichen 
Ideder.*' Nor yet are they rhymed sermons. Without affecta- 
tion or Pharisaic pretensions, they give us pictures of life and of 
the ideal world of a heart that beats with a healthful Christian 
spirit. They have no cant. They exhibit no straining to " point 
a moral or adorn a tale." But, breathing with the life and love 
of a whole-souled man, they speak as messengers of a noble 
fliith. They tell us of God, of man, and of nature, as seen by 
'* the vision and faculty divine." The grave and the gay, the 
lively and the severe, have a certain purity and earnestness, 
that infallibly point us for their origin to the same Christian 
mind in its varied moods. They are all unmistakably stamped 
with the individuality of the author. 

Tliis marked distinction between Geibel and the other living 
poets of Germany, leads us to regard him with an interest which 
would not be exerted by the merely intrinsic merits of his works. 
While so many of his contemporaries are loading the air with 
misanthropic lamentations or impious complaints, he stirs the 
heart and nerves the arm with his cheering cry, 



**Nur unverzagt auf Gott vertraut, 
Es muss doch Friihling werden ! * 
Undismayed in God confide, 
Spring most sorely come ! 
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Are not the triumphs of German lyric poetry hereafter to be 
Bought in the path which he is treading ? And is there any one 
of the many German poets whose relation to his age and to the 
fiiture, is more worthy of careful study ? We believe that the 
land of the Reformers is itself to be reformed. It will arise from 
its spiritual lethargy, like the strong man from his sleep. Its 
torpor is unnatural. It will emerge from the clouds and dark- 
ness in which it has enveloped itself It has sought for prouder 
and higher truth than that which came from the manger, and so 
has been obliged to feast upon unsubstantial vapors. The bril- 
Hant pictures of fancy have dazzled and bUnded the eye of 
simple faith. With a bold wing, that dared to approach the 
▼ery^un of suns, imagination has sped her 



and returned to lay at our feet the riches of worlds before unex- 
plored. We glory in her conquests. But let her not proudly 
disdain the Mighty One, who alone has given her the power to 
win her most splendid victories. We rejoice in the wonderful 
discoveries of German philosophy. But we think that it has 
absorbed the minds of the Germans so completely that its errors 
have not been clearly seen. Its startling novelty and freshness, 
its profound analysis, its bold speculations captivated this imagi- 
native people. But Kant, and Fichte, and Hegel, and now 
Schelling, are gone. What disciple wears the mantle of either ? 
What expounder of philosophy now gathers at his feet the youth 
o£ Europe and of America to receive his dicta as the words of an 
Apostle ? If the ardent love for this science has not subsided, 
the passion with which its problems were discussed, has cer- 
tainly been moderated. We hear nothing now of new schemes 
of philosophy, but we are constantly receiving new histories of 
philosophy. Learned professors are quietly sifting and record- 
ing the thoughts of the past. Calmness is a prerequisite to 
truthful decision ; and, therefore, we look to the next fifty years 
for the ripened and winnowed harvest of German philosophy 
Sober reflection and the light of advancing science shall bring 
out in fuller relief the truths which have been discoyered, and 
expose the errors by which they have been obscured. Fondly 
a« the Germans now cling to the leading ideas of one or another 



"flight from star to etar, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As th' Universe spreads its flaming wall,' 
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of the four great thinkers whom we have mentioned above, we 
believe that the day is approaching when the mass of the people 
will reject those parts of their systems which cannot be harmo- 
sized in the main with the principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ A fkct which indicates a tendency in the popular mind 
towards purer Christian sentiments is the wide-spread and 
increasing popularity of such authors as. Julius Sturm, the liberal 
Roman CathoUc, Oscax von Eedwitz, Albert Bitzius, and Gustav 
Jahn. These writers are scarcely known in America, and are 
indited for their fame in Germany rather to the purity and 
aimple-hearted piety, than to the literary merits, of their works. 
We think, moreover, that the prevailing spirit of the chief uni- 
versities of Northern Germany is more favorable than it was 
thirty years ago. The progress is slow, but we believe that the 
movement is in the right direction. But, were there no such 
encouragement apparent, we should still look forward with un- 
wavering confidence in that strong faith which forms the funda- 
mental element of German character. Its vision may for a time 
be obscured, and its voice for a time be drowned. But the God- 
like will echo the voice of God. It will not hold its peace always. 
Luthers will rise as its heralds and champions, though there be 
as many devils in the way as there are tiles on the roofs of the 
houses. 

If Germany is gravitating back to the God whom she has 
deserted, can we doubt what must be the character of her poetry 
in the future ? Must it not be imbued with a higher and a hoher 
spirit? Must it not be the utterances of the deep emotions that 
swell the hearts of the nation ? Shall it not paint the world as 
viewed by eyes which do not merely see " men as trees walk- 
ing," but which have received from above an almost celestial 
deamess of vision? Shall not Geibel, then, be honored as one 
of the first to catch the earUest breakings of the better life that 
is springing up, and to lend to it the melodious voice of the poet? 
Many shall arise who are greater than he. We do not claim 
that his poetic merits entitle him to a place with Goethe, or Schil- 
ler, or even Uhland. He lacks the boldness of conception, the 
comprehensiveness and the originality of a great poet He 
charms those whose sympathies and sorrowings and hopes 
resemble his own, by his pleasing utterance of those mysterious 
feelings which 
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**Hid from common sight 
Through the mazes of the breast 
Softly steal by night." 

But he has little of the power of captivating hearts that are 
unlike his own, and moulding them into his own image. He 
cannot paint to them ideal worlds, of which they have had no 
conception, with the startling vividness of life. It is doubtful 
whether he has any talent for dramatic writing. " Konig Roder- 
ick/' the only piece which he has written for the stage, is 
unworthy of notice. His worjts indicate a greater aptness for 
Epic than for dramatic poetry. But it is evident that lyric poe- 
try is his field of excellence. On the whole, however, it is rather 
as a pure and a Christian poet, than as a great and a brilliant 
poet, that he deserves our respect and esteem. We regard him 
with interest as one of the heralds and instruments of a great 
spiritual change. We fondly hope that his songs are but the 
preludes to the national anthems that shall yet rise triumphant 
from that land of saints and martyrs. We trust that the holy 
light which is shed from his works, is but the faint ray of morn- 
ing, which shall yet be blended with the brilliant light of the 
full and perfect day. 



ARTICLE V. 

THE ELEMENT OF TIME IN PROPHECY. 

By E. P. Barrows, Professor at Andover. 

The Prophecies of the Old Testament may be distributed into 
two classes : those in which the succession of events in time is 
more or less clearly indicated, and those in which this indication 
is wanting. Of the former class of prophecies we have a fine 
illustration in the revelation made to Abraham concerning the 
servitude of his posterity in Egypt, and their deliverance and 
return to Canaan : " Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a ^ 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and 
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they shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also that nation 
whom they shall serve will I judge : and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers 
in peace ; thou shalt be buried in a good old age. But in the 
fourth generation they shall come hither again : for the iniquity 
of the Amorites is not yet full."* Here the element of time 
makes a prominent part of the revelation. The Hmit of servi- 
tude IB exactly specified : " they shall affict them four hundred 
years." The order of events is also distinctly marked. The 
affliction is not to come in Abraham's day, but afterwards : 
•* thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt be buried in a 
good old age : " it is to be brought to a close by God's judgments 
upon the nation whom they shall serve, and "afterward shall 
they come out with great substance;" and, finally, the time for 
their return to Canaan is specified: "and in the fourth genera- 
tion shall they come hither again." 

To the same class may be assigned, also, many of the prophe- 
cies recorded in the book of Daniel and in the Apocalypse, as 
must be plain to the most cursory reader ; but upon these we will 
not dwell. 

Of the other class of prophecies, in which the element of time 
is wanting, a pure specimen may be found in the sixtieth chap- 
ter of Isaiah. Let us examine this magnificent vision of the 
latter-day glory in connection with the preceding context. In 
the fifty-ninth chapter the prophet occupies himself with rebuk- 
ing the sins of God's ancient covenant people, and shows that 
these are the occasion of their present distress : " Behold, the 
Lord's hand is not shortened, that it cannot save ; neither is his 
ear heavy, that it cannot hear : but your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God, and your sins have hid his face from 
you that he will not hear." ^ Of these sins he gives a long and 
black catalogue, and then adds : " Therefore is judgment fax 
from us, neither doth justice overtake us : we wait for light, but 
behold obscurity ; for brightness, but we walk in darkness. We 
^ope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we had no 
eyes : we stumble at noon-day as in the night; we are in deso- 
late places as dead men. We roar all like bears, and mourn sore 
like doves : we look for judgment, but there is none ; and for 
salvation, but it is far ofi* from us."' As the prophet had intro- 

» Genu 15: 13—16. « Vs. 1, • Vs. 9— IX. 
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duced this description of the desolate condition of God's people 
with a catalogue of their sins, so now he closes it with a new 
portraiture of the same. Their corruption is universal and irre- 
mediable by any human power. "Judgment is turned away 
backward, cmd justice standeth afsur off : ibr truth is &llen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter. Yea, truth faileth; and he that 
departeth from evil maketh himself a prey : and the Lord saw 
it, and it displeased him that tiiere was no judgment. And he 
saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no 
intercessor."* The decisive moment has now come when the 
cause of truth and righteousness must be lost, or Jehovah must 
himself interpose for the glory of his own name. Accordingly 
he appears in awful majesty to vindicate his cause : " Therefore 
his arm brought salvation unto him; and his righteousness, it 
sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, 
and an helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the 
garments of vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a 
cloak. According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay, fury 
to his adversaries, recompense to his enemies ; to the islands he 
will repay recompense." * The result of this Divine interposition 
is the universal diffusion of the knowledge and fear of the Lord : 
" So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his 
glory from the rising of the sun. When the enemy shall come 
in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him."* Next follows a promise that "the Redeemer 
shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression 
in Jacob ;"* and, finally, a statement of God*s everlasting cove- 
nant with his church, which secures to the end of time her per- 
petuity and triumph over all her foes : " As for me, this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord ; my Spirit that is upon thee, 
and my words that I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and 
forever."* 

Such is the preface to this bright vision of the latter-day glory. 
The prophet's position is manifestiy that of his own age. The 
abounding iniquities which he describes are those to which his 
own eyes and ears are witnesses. Wickedness, darkness, and 
misery encompass him, such as no human power can overcome. 
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The interposition of Jehovah is his only hope, and this he sees 
approaching in the form of a hlack cloud of wrath, full of awftd 
thunder, and ready to fall upon his guilty countrymen with 
resistless power. But beyond this storm of vengeance he sees 
the Redeemer enthroned on Zion, her summit crowned with 
eternal sunshine, and all nations bringing their glory and honor 
unto her. 

But when shall these things be? How long shall the present 
abounding iniquity continue before Jehovah shall clothe himself 
with the garments of vengeance and destroy his and Zion*s ene- 
mies ? Shall this be a single interposition, or a series of inter- 
positions ; and, if a series, how large a space in the history of 
God's church shall it cover ? When shall the Redeemer come 
to Zion, and men " fear the name of the Lord from the west, 
and his glory from the rising of the sun ?" On all these ques- 
tions, which involve the element of time, the prophecy maintains 
a majestic silence. And in this silence we may hear the still 
small voice of God saying to his people : " The dream is certain, 
and the interpretation thereof sure;" but "it is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in his 
own power." So far as any hint can be gathered from the pro- 
phet's words, the advent of the Redeemer may be in his day, or 
it may be a thousand years removed from it. 

And when we contemplate " the glory that should follow," as 
it is represented to us in the sixtieth chapter, we find the same 
absence of all way-marks of time. The glory itself we see ris- 
ing upon Zion ; the forces of the Gentiles coming to her ; the 
camels and dromedaries of Midian and Ephah covering her ; all 
the flocks of Kedar and rams of Nebaioth gathered together 
unto her; the nations flocking to her from all parts of the earth, 
as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows ; the isles bring- 
ing home in the ships of Tarshish her sons and her daughters ; 
the sons of strangers building her walls, and their kings minis- 
tering to her; aH her persecutors bowing themselves down at 
the soles of her feet ; and herself made an eternal excellency, a 
joy of many generations. Brighter and still brighter do her glories 
become, until heaven itself comes down into the midst of her, 
and she is filled with the light and blessedness of God's own 
presence : " Violence shall no more be heard in thy land, wast- 
ing nor destruction within thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy 
walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise. The sun shall be no 
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more thy light by day : neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee : but the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go 
down ; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself : for the Lord 
shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended. Thy people also shall be all righteoas : they 
shall inherit the land forever, the branch of my planting, the 
work of my hands, that I may be glorified. A little one shall 
become a thousand, and a small one a strong nation : I the Lord 
will hasten it in his time." ^ 

That this prophetic picture covers **the last days" of Zion's 
glory, all "the good things to come" in this her earthly state, 
needs no demonstration. We can conceive of no amount of 
peace and prosperity, no fulness of union and communion 
with her God and Saviour, that shall rise above its glowing colors. 
Whether the prophet's vision does not extend beyond time into 
eternity may well be doubted. But that he sees the church in 
her full millennial glory no one can doubt. Equally certain is it 
that the description covers the primitive days of Christianity; 
for it is introduced with the promise that " the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression in 
Jacob." But what space of time shall its fulfilment occupy, and 
what shall be the order and progress of events ? Here, again, 
the Saviour's words apply in their full force : " It is not for you 
to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in 
his own power." 

Another very remarkable specimen of this kind of prophecy is 
contained in the fourth chapter of Isaiah, as viewed in connec- 
tion with the preceding context. Here, also, it is certain that 
the prophet's position is that of his own day. He writes at a 
time when heavy calamities are impending over his countrymen, 
and these calamities he describes in terms which must apply 
primarily to the Babylonish captivity. " Behold the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts, doth take away from Judah and Jerusalem the 
stay and the staff, the whole stay of bread, and the whole stay 
of water, the mighty man, and the man of war, the judge and 
the prophet, and the prudent, and the ancient, the captain of 
fifty, and the honorable man, and the counsellor, and the cunning 
artificer, and the eloquent orator. And I will give children to be 
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their princes, and h«bes shall rnle over them.**^ The demiBcia- 
Uon of God's wrath upon " Jodah and Jerusalem/' and npon the 
daughters of Zion/' proceeds to the end of the third chapter^ 
which closes wiUi these terrible words : " Thy men shall fall by 
the sword, and thy mighty in the war. And her gates shall 
lament and mourn ; and she, being desolate, shall sit upon the 
ground." * And to complete the |HCture of desolation, it is added 
in the beginning of the fourth chapter: " And in that day seven 
women shall take hold of one man, saying. We will eat our own 
bread, and wear our own apparel : only let us be called by thy 
name, to toke away our reproadL" * The obvious meaning of 
this last threatening is, that the mass of the men shall perish in 
war, so that the surviving women cannot find husbands; and 
seven of them shall ask of one man the privilege of being called 
each his wife, while they voluntarily offer to resign all the usual 
advantages of that relation. 

Thus far the prophet has ]»roceeded in a strain of threatening. 
But now there is a sudden transition to promise, and promise of 
such a character that it must cover the whole future period of 
the Messiah's kingdom. " In that day shall the branch of the 
Ix)rd be beautiful and prions, and the fruit of the earth shall 
be excellent and comely for them that are escaped of IsraeL"* 
By "the branch of the Lord," we understand the Messiah.^ 
And this branch" shall be "beautiful and glorious" "inthatdayf 
that is, in that day when the severe judgments which tbe pro- 
phet has been describing shall be executed upon Judah and Jeru- 
salem. Here we have, indeed, in a certain sense, an indication 
of time. But it is wholly indefinite. It gives no date for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, nor any chronological order for the 
succession of events. It simply describes the growth of " the 
branch of the Lord" as existing in connection with these judg- 
ments, and as promoted by them, so that we are not here i» 
inquire aAer any single exact date. Then, "when the Lord 

1 Isa. 3: 1—4. How literally this threatening was fulfilled in the BabjlonUh 
captivity may be seen by comparing it with 2 Kings 24: 12 — 16. 

* Vg. 25, 26. » 4: 1. « V. 2. 

» 11: I. Jer. 23: 5. 33: 15. Zech. 3: 8. 6: 12, 13. It does not seem to be, hotr- 
ever, tbe Mesuah alone in his simple personality, apart from his body the ehurch, 
but rather the Messiah in his church as her Head, and the author of all her frail- 
fulness both before and after his advent, that is described in the present passage. 
In other words, this " branch " is " the true vine," of which Christ is the root sod 
trunk, and his disdples are the branches. John 15: 1 — 8. 
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shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and 
shall have purged the blood of Jerasalem from the midst thereof 
by the sj^wfit of judgment, and by the spirit of burning/' every 
one of the remnant that escape these judgments shall be called 
holy." " And the Lord will create upon every dwelling-place of 
Mount Zion, and upon her assemMies, a cloud and smoke by 
day, and the shining of a fiaming fire by night : for upon all the 
glory shall be a defence. And there shall be a tabernacle for a 
^mdow in the day time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from storm and from rain." ^ 

We have seen that the prophet began with the judgments that 
were impending over his countrymen. We now see that he 
ends with the full glory of Christ's kingdom ; for the description 
so plainly comprises the characteristics of the Messiah's reigm 
that, in the words of Alexander, it is commonly agreed that this 
prediction has been only partially fulfilled, and that its complete 
fulfilment is to be expected, not in tbe literal Mount Zion or Jeru* 
salem, but in those various assemblies or societies of true believ- 
ers» which now possess in comnKm the privilege once exclusively 
enjoyed by the Holy City and the chosen race of which it was 
the centre and metropolis." ' The prophecy extends, then, from 
the prophet's day to " the time of the end," but without any way^ 
marks which may serve to indicate the space of time in the 
world's history which it occupies. It is a scroll in which are 
written lamentation and mourning and woe for Zion's enemies, 
and for her friends light and gladness, but its unrolling is reserved 
for the providence of God, and how many ages it shall occupy 
no one can tell. 

Examples of this method of prophecy might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but the two now given will abundantly suffice for 
the purpose of illustration. It is not meant that between this 
class of predictions and the former, in which time and snccession 
are prominent, a clear and definite boundary can always be 
traced. Like the colors of the rainbow the two pass into each 
other by insensible gradations. Sometimes a prophecy, other- 
wise wholly indefinite, contains a single loose indication of time, 
as in that recorded by Isaiah and Micah, beginning with the 
words : " And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord's house shall be established in the top of 
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the mountain/' ^ etc.« And again, the removal of (me particular 
hiadranoe is specified as necessary to prepare the way for the 
fulfilment of some great event, which is itself to be antecedent 
to another event ; as in the case of the Apostle Paul's prophecy 
oonoerning the " man of sin,"* where we have the order of suc- 
cession very distinotly indicated, but without a limited date within 
which it is to be accomplished. 

If, now, we institute an examination, we shall find that the 
]m>phecies in which tiio element of time is wanting, or is indi- 
cated only in a vague and general way, are not only more nume- 
rous than those in which it is exactly specified, but that they 
penetrate deeper into the inward being of the church, and unfold 
more fully the indestructible Divine life and power which ani- 
mate her, and wliich are steadily bearing her onward towards 
her final destiny — victory complete and eternal over all the 
powers of darkness. And we can, perhaps, discern a reason 
why this should be so. 

Times and successions belong rather to the outward machinery 
erf God's providential government. They are, so to speak, the 
wheels and bands and shafts which connect one movement with 
another, and all the parts with each other. Though fixed and 
definite for the history of this world, yet they are in their nature 
variable according to the will of the great Architect, and might 
have been difierently ordered, had he so chosen. But the per- 
petual inward force of the church and the end towards which 
she is continually moving, come not within the categories of time 
and succession. They belong rather to her vital nature, and the 
immutable purpose of God concerning her. When the prophet's 
theme is, as in the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, the unconquerable 
power of Zion and the universal victory that awaits her through 
the everiosting covenant which God has made with her,' tlien 
it is natuml that these should shine forth with such brightness 
as to obscure^ and even hide altogether, the subordinate circum- 
stances of time and succession. 

A distinguished writer on Messianic prophecy, to whom the 
Christian church of the present age is largely indebted, finds an 
explanation of the absence of definite connections of events in 
prophecy as well as of definite distinctions of time, in the nature 
of prophecy. According to him, the prophets of the Old Testa- 
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meat were ia a state of ecstasy ia which intelligent conscious- 
ness was suppressed. Between their inspiration and that of 
the apostles he makes a distinction. AM Divine revelations 
were known by the prophets through an immediate perception. 
While, in the case of the apostles, the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost pervaded alike all the powers of the soul, without exdud- 
iDg the activity of the understanding, in their case the impress 
sions were all made upon the inner sense. This was made 
fruitful by the Spirit, while reflection and the external sense 
remained at rest." ^ Everything was represented to them in the 
present time ia vision. Hence it is not surprising if the prophets 
speak of occurrences and persons that belcmg to the remote and 
even the most distant future as they see them before their view, 
or even point to them as to present objects. Hence also, accord* 
iug to him, is to be explained their want of exactness in the use 
of tenses, since they view things not in time but in spa^. F<Nr 
the same reason it was necessary, as a general rule, that the dis* 
tance of time should remain unknown to the prophets, and this 
was always the case except when a special Divine revelatioa 
was added to make it known. For example, Isaiah makes the 
liberation of his countrymen through the Messiah follow imme- 
diately upon their liberation from the A3syrians, passing over aU 
the intervening space of time.* 

Much to the same purport is the view of prophetic inspiration 
given by Barnes in the Introduction to his Commentary on Isaiah, 
though in one particular he dissents from Hengstenberg, main*' 
tainiug that " there is no evidence that the true prophets were 
divested of intelligent consciousness so that they were ignorant 
of what they uttered; or that the Spirit made use of them 
merely as organs, or as unconscious agents to utter his truth." • 
" The prophecies are usually to be regarded as seen in space, and 
not in time"^ To the prophet's view the objects thus seen 
*'may have lain near each other. They may have been so 
closely grouped that he could not separate them even in the 
description. The words appropriate to the one may have natu- 
rally and easily fallen into the form of appropriate description 



1 Hengstenberg's Chmtologie, L I. p. 299. We qaote from, the first GermMi 
edition of the Christologj, and have not been able to find in the volnme of the 
second edition now published any clear indication how far the author may have 
changed or modified the view here given. 

« lb. pp. 305—308. » Vol. L p. xlir. * lb. p. 1. 
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ef the c^het. And the objects nmf fanre been so uiali^HNH, 
Sfid the traontion m the mind of the prophet so rapid, tkst he 
maj have been scarcely comcioiis of the cfasnge, sod his mmm- 
ttre may seem to floir on as one oootnioed deseription. Tkmm 
the object with which he commenced, may have sunk out of 
view, and the miod be occupied e ntii e i y in the oonteoiplatioK 
of that which was at first secondary. Sncfa seems to have b e— 
in a remarkable manner the peenhanty of the mind of Isuah. 
Whatever is the object or event with whidi he commence^ the 
description nsaallf closes with the Messiah. His mind gtances 
rapidly from the object immediate befiKe him, and fixes ok 
that which is more remote, and the first object gradoally saks 
away; the huigaage rises in dignity and beanty; the mind is 
iaU, and the description proceeds with a statement respectm^ 
the Prince of Peace. This is not double s»se: it is kafid 
TRAN8ITIOK undcr the laws of peofhetic suggbstion; and, 
thoagh at first some object immediately befcve the prophet was 
the sabjeet of his contemplation, yet, before he closes, his mmd 
is totally absorbed in some distant event that has been presented, 
and his langnage is designedly soch as is adapted to that"^ 

Hfivcmick rejects the idea of the loss of intelligent conscious- 
ness in prophetic vision, and also that of the commingling and 
flowing together of different events, rightly maintaining that the 
events of the future which the prophets see in close connection 
with each other, have a tme connection in God's plan, though 
not necessarily that of proximity in time. But, at the same time, 
he finds, in the fact that an inward direct vision lies at the ground 
of all prophetic representation, an explanation of its peculiar 
manner of exhibiting the future.^ 

Now whatever of truth or error there may be in this view of 
the nature of prophetic vision, it is certain that it cannot be 
received as a Jinal explanation of the manner in which the pro- 
phets represent the future as it regards time, and the succession 
of events. For, firsts the question remains to be answered : Why 
does the Holy Spirit choose this method of representation ? Lc^ 
it be granted that, in the majority of cases at least, the prophets 
received their revelations in ecstasy through the direct vision of 
■ '■' I 

I Introduction to Commentary on Isaiah. In this idea of the commingling 
snd flowing together of different events in prophetic vision he follows Yelthosen, 
Ucngstenbcrg, and others. 

s Einloitung in das A. T. II. IL § 200. 
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the inner sense. It will not be contended by any one who be- 
lieves in the reality of revelation that the Divine Spirit was shut 
up to this method of coram iinication. God is above humanity, 
and free to work in the soul of man as he pleases ; only it must 
not be in a way contradictory to his nature, for tnis would be to 
contradict himself, the Author of human nature. But that he 
should give, and man should receive, clear and definite revelations 
of the future in its exact chronological order, is plainly not con- 
tradictory to human nature. But, secondly, we have historical 
proof in abundance that prophetic vision does not exclude exact 
specifications of time and succession. That Abraham foresaw 
in prophetic ecstasy the servitude of his children in Egypt is 
maintained by Hengstenberg. But this vision contains, as we 
have seen, definite specifications of time. Still more remarkable 
in this respect are the revelations made to Noah concerning the 
approaching deluge.^ Let any one consider what a multitude 
of exact specifications is contained in God's communications to 
him, respecting the form and size of the ark, the place of the 
door, the number of beasts clean and unclean to be admitted, 
the providing of food, etc., including also definite statements of 
time — " Yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth 
forty days and finty nights" — and then say whether it is possible 
to believe that the revelation of dates and successions of events 
to any extent is incompatible with prophetic vision. Samuel 
foresees in their exact order and locality the events that shall 
befall Saul in his journey homeward.^ The same Spirit who 
made to the seer this revelation was competent to reveal to him 
also the whole future history of the kingdom of Saul and of the 
kingdom of David that followed in the same exact order and 
locality. The occasional specifications of time which occur in 
the later prophets, as those of Isaiah respecting Moab,* and 
Kedar;* and Jeremiah respecting the death of Hanaoiah,^ and 
the duration of the Babylonish captivity^ (not to mention the 
dates contained in the book of Daniel), are only examples of 
what the Spirit of prophecy might have revealed to any extent, 
had it seemed good to him to do so. The peculiar system of 
numbers that preva^s in the books of Daniel and Revelation, 
and which seems designed to bear an enigmatical character, 



1 Gen. 6: 13—7: 4. « 1 Sam. 10: 2—6. « Isa. 16: 14. 

* Isa. 21: 16. » Jer. 28: 16, 17. • Jer. 25: 11, 12. 29: 10. 
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cannot be explained from the nature of prophetio vision ; for he 
who revealed to the prophet's inner vision sueh dates as 
time and times and dividing of times/* ^ " five months " ^ '* an hoar, 
and a day, and a month, and a year" * (not to mention such dates 
as "two thonsand and Uiree hundred days,"^ "a thoosand two 
hundred and ninety days,"* ''the thousand three hundred and 
five and thirty days," * which certunly look like exact specifica* 
tions), Qould plainly have revealed any dates whatever. 

We must, then, seek a solution of the present problem from a 
higher position than that of the nature of prophetic vision, even 
a position which shall enable us to solve the question: Why 
has prophetic vision this nature ? We shall find it in the inward 
nature qf HiepUm redemption as it exists in the purpose of God 
and is in process of development according to that plan. A 
reverent examination of this plan in its inner vitaUty God does 
not forbid, but rather invites. And such an examination will 
reveal a glorious harmony between the nature of prophetic vision 
and the nature of "the kingdom of heaven" with which that 
vision is occupied. We shall find that the manner in which the 
Old Testament prophets represent the future of this kingd(Hn, 
has its foundation in the unity of the plan of redemption, the 
end towards which it is tending, the perpetual indications of that 
end which are given in the process of its development, and the 
fact that the end is itself the chief object of interest in prophetic 
representation. 

I The plan of redemption has a unity ; that is, all its parts from 
beginning to end are so connected as to form one whole. A well 
known living author has said of the "contexture" of nature: 
" While all [its parts] have a perpetual source, and a conditioned 
order of succession, this warp of all lines of causation is also 
woven across with the connecting woof of reciprocal influences," 
and " thus nature has its complete contextMre which may be held 
as one web of a determined experience, and which no more 
adheres continuously than it also coheres laterally." ' 

This view of the unity of nature may be extended in all its 
fulness to the plan of redemption, only that the development of 
this plan is conditioned by entirely difiereat principles, namely, 
the free personal activity of God moulding and guiding, without 
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either destroying or impairing, the free personal activity of man ; 
while at the same tin»e it accomplishes, as in the case of the 
atonement, results that lie wholly outside of the sphere of hunma 
iVeedom. Carrying out the figure of a contextiire" we may say 
that, while the shuttle of time, is constantly flying under God*s 
superintendence and lengthening out, from age to age, the web 
of redemption by an unbroken woof of events, every thread of 
its warp extends from the fall of Adani to the archangel's trump, 
as it was arranged by God himself in the counsels of eternity, 
so that the whole has an indivisible connection both laterally 
and from beginning to end. Thus the call of Abraham from Ur 
of the Chaldees, his removal to the land of Canaan, the birth of 
Isaac, Isaac's marriage with Rebecca, the birth of Esau and 
Jacob, Esau's sale of his birthright, Jacob's flight to the former 
home of his mother, his residence there and the whole history of 
his family, his return to the land of Canaan, the envy of Joseph's 
brethren, his sale into Egypt, the descent of Jacob's family into 
Egypt, their servitude there, and their deliverance thence by 
signs and wonders and a stretched-out arm — all these were not 
simply a loose series of particular events, each succeeding the 
other without any connection esccept that of proximity in time, 
but they constituted a continuous development in which each 
event of the history naturally grew out of what had preceded. 
And so we might follow down in its several ** lines of causation" 
the history of God's church to the present hour. Especially 
might we take up its great epochs, as the deliverance from Egypt, 
the giving of the Law at Sinai, the conquest of Canaan, the 
establishment of David's royal line, the schism of the ten tribes^ 
the Babylonish captivity, the return to Palestine under Cyrus, 
the advent of Christ, the bloody conflict of the Christian church 
first with Judaism and afterwards with Paganism, her victory 
over Paganism, the corruption that followed her alliance with 
the State, the irruption of the northern nations with the whole 
history of the dark ages, the revival of learning in the west, the 
reformation in Luther's day, etc. ; and show that each of these 
epochs, though it may have been immediately produced by the 
introduction of a new force, yet necessarily implied all that had 
gone before, and actually contained in itself the influences of all 
the past; that (to dwell more fully on one or two points) the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, implied their previous 
preparation for this work in the wilderness by the giving of the 
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Law in connection with a long and severe discipline ; and that 
the advent of Christ, though it was a new element from above, 
was yet not a heterogeneous element, hut one for tl^ reception of 
which the church had been prepared by all her previous training. 
This gives us the connection of the web of redemption back* 
wards and forwards in time. 

In like manner may we discover its lateral connections, not 
only in its several parts, but also ia its relaUons to the world 
without In Abraham's vision of the servitude and deUverance 
of his posterity occur these words : " But in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again ; for the iniquity of the Amorite ia 
not yet full." ^ There was then, in the plan of Grod, a corres* 
pondence between the history of his own covenant people and 
that of the Amorite. The development of these two histories 
went on separately aud independently for four hundred years, 
and yet, in accordance with the Divine purpose, they came in 
eontact with each other at the only right juncture, when the 
iniquity of the Amorite was now full That before this consum* 
mation of iniquity the Amorite should have been destroyed by 
the sword of Israel would have been incongruous with the Divine 
principle of dealing with nations. 

Again : the kingdom of Egypt had attained to its zenith of power 
without any outward connecti(m with Abraham's family. But 
there it was at the right time, ready, first to receive and preserve 
the Israelites, and afterwards to enslave them. And the mon- 
arch, too, under whom was to be made the trial between the God 
of Israel and the gods of Egypt was every way adapted to the 
Divine purpose. Besides immense outward resources he pos- 
sessed a lion-like stoutness of resolution that could resist to the 
last If he found the hand of Israel's God too heavy to bo 
endured, it was certain that a fair trial had been made of what 
human might could do in opposition to the Most High. In all 
this we discern a unity of Divine foreordination, an all-compre- 
hending plan of Jehovah that disposed the history of nations 
without the church as well as her own history for the manifes- 
tation of his own glory. This corresponds with the Divine 
declaration to PhariBioh : " And in very deed for this cause have 
I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power ; and that my 
name may be declared throughout all the earth." ^ 
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And, if we follow down the history of the Tsraelitish nation 
through the whole period of the theocracy, to its final overthrow 
by the Romans, we shall find that all along its path the Gentile 
nations stood ready to be the unconscious ministers of God's 
wrath or mercy towards his chosen people. For their chastise- 
ment they were raised to power, and for their deliverance they 
were humbled; so that their history entered as a component 
part into God's plan res[>ecting his church, and is to be explained 
by its relations to her. Viewed on the human side, Assyria, 
Babylon, Greece, and Borne had each a beginning, progress, and 
end under the ordinary laws of human activity. But, viewed on 
the side of the Divine foreordination, their history had a wonder- 
ful harmony with that of his covenant people and was insepara- 
bly blended with it into one perfect whole. Was chastisement 
necessary, we find a Sennacherib or a Nebuchadnezzar ready 
to inflict it ; and thus, while he is seeking his own ends, accom- 
plishing God's ends : " O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and 
the staflT in mine hand is their indignation. I will send him 
against an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my 
wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire in the streets." 
This is the Divine side : then follows the human side : ** How- 
beit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is 
in his heart to destroy and cut oflT nations not a few."^ Is deliv 
erance needed, there is a Cyrus at hand to let go God's captives 
" not for price nor reward."* 

Thus the plan of redemption is seen to cover the whole field 
of human history. If there be remote nations whose history thus 
far has seemed to be wholly outside of it, we are not competent 
to affirm that it is so ; for we can neither discern all the present 
connections that exist in the universal web of human affairs, nor 
affirm what future connections God may see good to establish. 
Besides this, the suffisring of some nations for dreary ages of 
darkness, degradation, and misery, to walk in their own ways, 
without receiving any influences from the visible church — this 
may be itself a part of the plan of redemption, having for one of 
its ends to show what will be the course of human nature when 
left to itself, and how necessary it is that God should interpose 
to raise it from its present fallen condition. 
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When we have once attained to a dear idea of this unity in 
the plan of redemption, and seen how all its parts are insepara- 
bly interwoven into one perfect whole, we shall cease to mea- 
sure the relation of events by their mere proximity in time. 
The higher connection of cause and effect, or, to speak more 
appropriately, the connection of continuous development, " first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the ear," 
will prevail over the lower connections of time and place, and 
will make all the parts of God's plan appear, as they are in real- 
ity, near to each other. We do not mean simply that they wiU 
be near in God's estimate, with whom "one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day," but they will be near 
also in our finite apprehension, for the simple reason that we 
shall see them and think of them in their inner relations to each 
other. The more fully we are able to apprehend any portion of 
history, say that of the American revolution, as a whole (and 
this is the only true apprehension of it), the more are we disposed 
to think and speak of its several parts, even those which are 
most remote in time, in connection with each other. The mere 
chronicler of events, who should look at the several campaigns 
and battles of that memorable struggle as so many separate items 
of history, would abound in precise details. He would say : The 
surrender of Burgoyne took place October 17th, 1777 ; the treaty 
with France, February 6th, 1778 ; the surrender of Cornwallis, 
October 19th, 1781. Now it is no part of our plan to decry details. 
Without them history cannot be given. But they are not them- 
selves history, any more than a separate and independent de- 
scription of each bone of the human frame, from the crown of 
the head downward to the toes, is anatomy. Anatomy has to do, 
not merely with the individual bones, but with the bones as a 
system, and with the relations of this system to the other parts 
of the human frame. So true history gives the events which it 
records not only in their chronological, but also in their causal, 
connections. It considers each in its relations to all the rest, and 
endeavors to comprehend, as far as possible, the whole in a sin- 
gle view. 

Now the design of prophecy is not to gratify idle curiosity by 
announcing beforehand the events of the future, with their exact 
dates and distances from each other in time, but rather to nourish 
the faith and hope of the church by opening to her vision com- 
prehensive glances at the future, which shall contain not the 
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chronok>gioal details, but its very soul and substance. From 
this its main scope it naturally follows that it should occupy 
itself more with the grand current of the church's history, viewed 
in its interior relations, than with the mere outward connections 
of time. It matters not how many years may intervene between 
two events in the history of the church. If they are connected 
in God*s plan, they may be exhibited in this connection, while 
the intervening events are passed over in silence. The latter 
event must always have a special prominence and significancy 
in the development of the church's history. It must, to return 
to the idea of optical vision, tower above every intervening object. 
But the prominence of the former need not always be absolute ; 
it may be simply relative, arising fVom its nearness to the proph- 
et's own time. 

It is upon precisely this principle that the Messianic prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament are constructed. The prophet's mind, 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, has a deep superhuman insight 
into the distant future in its connection with the present, and 
hence he naturally passes from the present to the future ; or from 
the near future to the more remote. As "Barnes has well re- 
marked of Isaiah (and the same is true of the other prophets) : 
" Whatever is the object or event with which he commences, the 
description usually closes with the Messiah." ^ Several striking 
illustrations of this method of transition were given in the begin- 
ning of this Article, and others might be added almost without 
end. We shall limit ourselves to a single additional example : 
The tenth chapter of Isaiah is occupied with an account, first, 
of the conquests of the Assyrian monarch, and, secondly, of the 
destruction which God shall bring upon him. The prophet in 
vision sees him approaching Jerusalem from the north, and fill- 
ing with terror all the cities and villages that lie in his course. 
Arrived in the vicinity of Jerusalem, he shall shake his hand 
against the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem." 
But here his career of victory terminates : " Behold the Lord, 
the Lord of hosts shall lop the bough with terror; and the high 
ones of stature shall be hewn down, and the haughty shall be 
humbled. And he shall cut down the thickets of the forest with 
iron, and Lebanon shall fall by a mighty one." ■ Immediately 
upon this prediction of the overthrow of Sennacherib follows a 
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prophecy of Messiah : ^ jknd there shall oome forth a rod ofrt 
of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow oat of his roots." ^ 
The intention of the prophet to represent these two events as so 
connected that one follows as a natural sequel to the other, is 
unmistakable. And this is a true representation ; for the promise 
of the Messiah implies the overthrow of the enemies of the 
church before his advent, and by their overthrow, moreover, is 
the way prepared for her to receive him in •* the fulness of time." 
Nor is it any valid objection to this view that several intervening 
centuries of her history are passed over in silence ; since it is 
not necessary that the prophet should specify every particular 
sequel of this deliverance. It is natural that he should rather 
fasten his thoughts upon that one sequel which comprehends in 
itself all the rest, " God manifest in the flesh." 

But again : the prophet, in this same chapter, represents the 
Messiah's kingdom as one of continuous victorious prc^ess tiU 
" the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Ix>rd, as the 
waters cover the sea," * without indicating in any way an inter- 
vening period of darkness and depression. The explanation 
here is the same as in the preceding case. The reader's partic- 
ular attention is called to this eleventh chapter of Isaiah, in the 
connection of its several parts with each other and of the whole 
with the preceding context, because we shall have occasion to 
refer to it again more than once in the course of the present 
Article. 

II The plan of redemption is conttnualkf tending Unmrds a high 
end. In what we have said of the unity of God*s plan, this ten- 
dency towards an end has been necessarily anticipated ; since 
it is impossible to consider the one idea without bringing into 
view the other, at least in some measure. Nevertheless the two 
ideas are essentiaUy distinct, and the former does not necessarily 
imply the latter. Though we cannot conceive of continuous 
progress without unity, we can of unity without progress. The 
changes of the weather are all connected as parts of one whole. 
Were we able to comprehend and combine all the laws under 
which they take place in both their intensity and their mode of 
operation, we could predict a hundred years beforehand the 
beginning, progress, and termination of a storm, as well as of an 
eclipse. These changes, then, considered as a system condi- 
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tioned by permanent laws, have vniiy, but we cannot predicate 
of them progress towards an end. Like the alternations of the 
seasons and of day and night, they find their end in present 
subserviency to man's wants, and not in some remote result 
towaxds which they are tending. 

But the moment we come into the domain of reason and free- 
dom we have history, that is, progress toiih reference to an end. 
The groupd of this is laid deep down in the nature of man. 
Though he is and must always remsun finite, yet his spiritual 
iaculties are capable of expansion and development without 
limit. His present attainments in knowledge and experience he 
iQakes, at least he can make, a staxting-place for higher knowl- 
edge and experience, and so onward without end. His errors 
and mistakes are themselves a part of his progress, for he learns 
by that in which he fails not less than by that in which he sue* 
ceeds. Now society is an organization of individuals; and just 
as the individual man plants himself upon the platform of his 
past attainments as a means of further attainments, and makes 
his experience of past foUies a protection against their recur* 
rence, so does one generation make, within certain limits, the 
experience of preceding, generations its starting-place for new 
progress. 

All this, however, presupposes a superfiaturcU element of grace 
and guidance. We have no evidence that fallen humanity, left 
wholly to itself, has any upward tendency in either the individual 
man, or in society, but much painful evidence to the contrary. 
Such a fixed condition of brutal degradation as belongs to the 
cannibals of Borneo, such a terrible downward course as marks 
the latter centuries of the Roman empire, this seems to be a 
true manifestation of what apostate man is and whither he tends, 
when left to himself. What we mean is, that under God's gra- 
cious help and guidance the history both of individuals and of 
society constitutes a continual development ^nd progress towards 
a high end ; in the case of individuals, meetness to be " partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light ; " in the case of society, 
the latter-day glory of Zion, when " the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." That the 
course of God's kingdom on earth, viewed on the great scale, 
must be ever forward and never retrograde, we know from the 
very idea of a Divine plan. If God proposes to himself, as in 
the work of redemption, both an end to be accompUshed and a 
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method of accomplishment, we are certain that all parts of the 
method must have a bearing upon the final issue, since infinite 
wisdom can undertake nothing in vain. If at any time the course 
of the church seems to be retrograde, it is because we take a 
narrow and partial view of it He carries forward her history 
through the agency of men, frail, imperfect men, and this too \a 
opposition to the kingdom of Satan. It £[>llows, from the nature 
of the instrumentality which he employs, that his kingdom must 
experience those outward vicissitudes that belong to all human 
history. His spiritual vine must, like the natural vine, encounter 
storms and drought, mildew and locusts. Sometimes he sufiers 
the enemy to break down her hedge, so that " the boar out ^ 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth 
devour it" ^ But all the while it is striking its roots still deeper, 
and every violent lopping ofi* which its boughs sufier is followed 
by a more vigorous growth and a richer vintage. It is not in 
•uch bright eras as those of the deliverance from Egypt, the con* 
i|nest of Canaan, the reign of David, the restoration from cap- 
tivity under Cyrus, the advent of Christ, the overthrow of Roman 
paganism, the reformation which began in Luther's day, the 
planting and growth of the Christian church in this country — 
it is not in these bright eras alone, when we can see with onr 
own eyes that God is working salvation for Zion, that she is 
advancing towards her promised inheritance of all nations ; but 
idso in those daj^er periods when for her transgressions God 
visits her with desolating judg nents, and it seems to the eye of 
tense as if she were about to be utterly annihilated. Then in 
a special sense is God purging the blood of Jerusalem from the 
midst thereof "by the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of 
burning and we may be sure that he will afterwards fulfil his 
promise to the remnant, " even every one that is written among 
the living in Jerusalem," that " the Lord will create upon every 
dwelliog-place of mount Zion, and upon all her assemblies, a 
doud and smoke by day, and the shining of a fiaming fixe by 
night" " The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the 
storm." When his judgments fall upon his covenant people " as 
a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, as a fiood of mighty 
waters overflowing," he is always present to see that the visita- 
tion shall not destroy, but mther purify the true Israel, and thus 
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prepare it for futare enlargement A etriking illustration of this 
we have in the Babylonish captivity. This event, apparently 
so disastrous to the cause of true religion, had been preceded by 
a conflict of almost a thousand years' duration between idolatry 
and the worship of the true God ; and, during the latter centuries 
of this conflict the cause of idolatry had to human appearance 
been continually gaining strength. By the terrible blow of the 
Babylonish captivity the battle seemed to be utterly lost to the 
eause of truth, and idolatry left in undisputed possession of the 
field. But this was in reality the beginning of victory to God*s 
cause. It was by the rivers of Babylon, where the captive Jews 
sat down and wept as they remembered Zion, and hanged their 
harps in the willows of Euphrates, that they learned to abhor 
the worship of false gods, and cleave steadfastly to Jehovah's 
service. After their restoration by Cyrus they remained faithful 
to the God of their fathers, at least so far as his outward worship 
was concerned. The field had been won, and won, not for them- 
selves alone, but for all coming ages. There is not now on the 
face of the globe a people that has risen above idolatry except 
through the influence of that great victory gained by ancient 
Israel, and gained, as we have seen, in the dark night of Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

If, now, we follow down the history of the church to our own 
day, we see the same alternation of depressions and consequent 
enlargements ; but through them all we find her steadily advanc- 
ing towards her final destiny. If there ever was a time when 
the cause of true religion could be called retrograde, it was dur- 
ing the long dark night of ignorance and priestly usurpation in 
the Middle Ages. Then, the pure and solid religion of the Bible 
having been mainly excluded from the church, a spurious religion 
was substituted in its place, made up of man-invented penances 
and ceremonies. The priest's hell was, as a writer has well 
expressed it, a " papal hell," not made, Uke the hell of the Bible, 
for "the blasphemer and the impenitent;" "the murderer, the 
thief, the har, the slanderer, the impure, the adulterer, the per- 
jured person, and the rapacious ;" but " to serve the turns of the 
hierarchy" and be a prison for heretics ;^ while all crimes except 
insubordination to the priest might be commuted for money. 
Was it possible that any lower depth should be reached? 
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Bat the passage of the cfanrch through this lowest depth (which 
eame through the &lse prindples whi^ she had admitted in tke 
earlier part of her history) was itself a part of her prc^ess. It 
i$ sometimes necessary for a ship, before she can reach her des^ 
lined port, to cross a bioad and strong adverse current by wfaicii 
l^e is carried bad^ward many a league. Yet we can truly say 
df her, when she has reached the opposite side of the current, 
^t she is Dearer her haven than when she entered it She 
has encountered and overcome, once for all, 'an obstade that lay 
kk her path. So the church of Christ is coming out of the dark 
ages (for however we of this boasting nineteenth century may 
tainly imagine, she is not yet fully out of them), richly laden 
with lessons of Divine wisdom inculcated in the fiery furnace 
of suffering, and which will not, we may confidently trust, 
Heed to be repeated. Her position now that she is emerging, 
how immensely in advance of that which she occupied when 
entering ! In proportion to the length and severity of the era* 
flict is the harvest of new strength and heavenly illumination 
which she has begun to reap from it, and shall continue to reap 
in all coming ages. 

We come thus to the idea that the plan of redemption has not 
only complete unity in all its parts, but also contmual piy^resi 
towards a high end. It may be compared to a majestic river 
that stays not a moment in its course towards the ocean. It does 
Hot always pursue a straight path, but in its path it is always 
pressing forward. Sometimes, like the Amr which Caesar de» 
scribes, it winds through level plains with a current so gentk 
and noiseless that the eye cannot determine in which directicm 
it is moving ; then, again, it plunges, like the Nie^ra, over foam* 
ing rapids and awful precipices with fearful velocity, roaring, and 
boiling, and shaking the very earth with its mighty cataract. 
But, though the visible signs of its progress are more manifest in 
the latter case than in the former, the progress itself is equally 
real in both cases, and equally irresistible. To arrest its current 
in the level meadow is as impossible as to stop it on the brink 
of the terrible precipice. In truth, it is simply because it meets 
with no obstacle in the meadow that it makes no cataract there. 
No amount of resistance can overcome its strength ; it can only 
make that strength more manifest. An inward power, which 
nothing can destroy or withstand, is pressing forward every one 
of its particles, and thus the whole stream, towards the ocean, 
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find tMther it mitst go. Its current can be gaided, but not stop* 
ped; mndi less reeled back to its mountain springs. 

And this current has a history and a development. It has not 
sprung up out of nothing in all its present strength and grandeur, 
but it has grown to its present size by innumerable contributions 
all aloDg its course from the mountain-lake whence it first issued^ 
"What the Mississippi is at New Orleans, it is by virtiie of all its 
tributaries from the Rocky Mountains to the AUeghanies. It has 
in itself their united contributions, even as each ^ them contains 
the united contribislions of all the streams in its own particular 
vale. Hius ev^ lake and spring and shower of rain through* 
out all the mighty valley of the Mississippi is represented in the 
tide of waters which empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico. So 
also God's church, in her perpetual and resistless course towards 
universal dominion, has in her present condition all the history 
of the past. What she is to day, she is by virtue of all the labor 
that has been expended upon her from the beginning to the 
present hour. 

But this continuity of progress we cannot always discern by 
reason of the narrowness of our vision. The events of the pues* 
ent seem to us in a great measure disjointed and fragmentary. 
Their connection with the past we often find it difficult to estab- 
lish in its completeness, and their bearing upon the future lies 
still more beyond the range of our comprehension. Some of 
them may be intended to estabUsh principles that shall mould 
the history of the distant future ; others, though destined to bring 
about results comparatively near, may yet be operating in ways 
so silent and unobtrusive that we utterly fail to discern their true 
significancy. The history of uninspired predictions shows that 
in nothing do men commit grosser errors than in their attempts 
to foretell the results of the present movements of God's provi- 
dence in coming ages. But th'e inspired prophet, who speaks 
not of himsetf but as he is moved by the Holy Ghost, sees the 
tme bearing of the present upon the future, whether that future 
be immediately before him or a thousand years distant Because 
the future is, under the guiding hand of Providence, a real devel- 
opment out of the present, he sees it as such a development, 
and he always sees the final end towards which the whole is 
tending. We need not wonder, then, when we find him per- 
petually connecting every event, be it joyous or calamitous, with 
that end. Does he predict the overthrow of Sennacherib's army ; 
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he connects this, as we have seen, immediately with the iadvent 
of the Messiah, for that is the very end towards which it looks. 
Does he, again, exhibit the beginning of the Messiah's kingdom ; 
he does not stop with its beginning, but goes forward to its glo- 
rious consummation, since Christ came that he might " put down 
all rule, and all authority, and power." Or does he exhibit to us 
a suffering Messiah " despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with griefs he is sure to add in imme- 
diate connection with his humiliation " the glory that should fol- 
low " Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong."* He connects the 
exaltation with the humiUation, because the former is the true 
sequel of the latter, as the Apostle Paul shows : " He humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name." ^ So also, if it be 
some desolating judgment upon God's own people which he 
describes, he sees in this too, not the destruction of Zion, but her 
purification and enlarg^ent. After the storm of thunder and 
lightning and hail there always follows a serene light as the 
light of the morning when the sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain." Thus the twenty-fourth chapter of Isaiah 
announces in terms of terrible strength and vividness the coming 
judgments of God upon his people, because " they have trans- 
gressed the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the everlasting 
covenant." For these sins " in the city is left desolation, and 
the gate is smitten with destruction." * But he immediately adds : 
" When thus it shall be in the midst of the land among the peo- 
ple, there shall be as the shaking of an oUve-tree, and as the 
gleaning-grapes when the vintage is done. They shall lift up 
their voice, they shall sing fof the majesty of the Lord, they 
shall cry aloud from the sea."* In like manner the prophet 
Micah addresses the wicked rulers of Jerusalem with words of 
threatening : " Therefore shall Zion for your sake be ploughed 
as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the house as the high places of the forest ;" ^ but immediately 
adds that glorious prediction beginning with the words : " But in 
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ti%e last days it shall come to paes, that the mountain of the house 
of the Lord shjall be established in the top of the mountains/' 
etc ;^ because in the ploughing of Zion as.a field he sees a judg- 
ment tliat has for its true lesult the preparation of the way for 
the latter-day glory. The mind of the inspired bard hastens 
onward to the md of God's judgments and mercies without 
pausing to give us, what it is not necessary that we should know, 
the chronologioal distance of that end. 

III. In the development of the plan of redemf^ian Ood is contmf- 
ttaJiy giviff^ indications of the end totatrds which it is tending. 
As this end is the complete overthrow of the kingdom of Satan 
and the establishment in its stead of Christ's kingdom throughout 
tlie whole earth, every indication must be of th^e nature of an 
earnest or pledge that this result shall be cuMX>mplished. Snoh 
an earnest or pledge must, again, contain in itself a manifesta- 
tion both of God's absolute power and his absolute purpose to 
accomplish the result Such indioatioDS are given in several 
ways. 

1. Grenerally, in the deliverances which he vouchsafes to his 
people. Here it is natural to think, first, of ndractUous deliver- 
ances, like that from Egyptian servitude. As this was the first 
great interposition of God in behalf of Ismel, so was it, also, 
in its very nature, a pledge of ail needful help for the future; 
for it had both the above-named elements of a pledge in their 
perfection. God's judgments upon Pharaoh contained a mani- 
festation, not simply of power enough to overthrow him, but of 
tmlimited and resistless power. He spake and all the elements 
of nature obeyed. It was manifest that in the hands of Israel's 
€rod were the souls of all living, and that he oould take life at 
pleasure ; that he could not only indict these judgments, but dU 
judgments that he should choose to infiiet ! Thus the deliver- 
ance of Israel from Kgypt was, so to speak, a super*abundant 
demonstration to all coming ages of his almighty power to save. 
In it there lies the proof that, however long he may leave his 
people to the oppression of their enemies, the reason cannot be 
found in his want of strength to deliver them. 

The same miraculous event contained also in its perfection 
the other element of a pledge God's purpose to save his peo* 
pie ; for it was in fulfilment of his covenant made with Abraham, 
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and renewed to Isaac and Jacob. The sacred historian informs 
us that, when God heard the groaning of his people in Egypt, he 
" remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob." ^ He addressed JNfoses from the bush as "the God of 
Abraham, ^e God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ^ and com- 
manded him to deliver to the children of Israel this message: 
" The Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abmham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this is my name forever, 
and this is my memorial unto all generations." ' The covenant 
with these patriarchs hcid been made for all generations, and 
here he solemnly acknowledges its validity, and appears for the 
salvation of the Israelites in accordance with its provisions. 
Thus he declares his immutable purpose to stand by his cove- 
nant people and help them " to all generations." 

Accordingly we find the Israelites in their triumphal song 
using this deliverance as an earnest and pledge of future victo- 
ries over their foes.^ The full idea embodied in it they sum up 
in the closing sentence of the song : " The Lokd shall reioh 
FOREVER AND EVER."^ What is truc of the deliverance from 
Egyptian servitude, is true also of all the other miraculous deliv- 
erances recorded in the history of the Israelites. In each of 
them separately, and the whole collectively, lies the promise: 
f* Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel ; I will help 
thee, saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. 
Behold, I will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument hav- 
ing teeth : thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small, 
and shalt make the hills as chafi! Thou shalt fan them, and the 
wind shall carry them away, and the whirlwind shall scatter 
them : and thou shalt rejoice in the Lord, and shalt glory in the 
Holy One of Israel." • That the manifestation, in the fulness of 
time, of God in the fiesh, which is itself the sum of all supernatu- 
ral interpositions, is, in like manner, an absolute pledge to the 
church of perfect victory over all her foes, is too evident to require 
further illustration. 

Secondly^ the promdential interpositions of God for his people 
give equally clear indications of the end towards which his king- 
dom is tending.* If in miracles God manifests himself as above 
nature and her Author, in providence he shows himself to be 
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above human history and the controller of its course. This is 
especially true of those providential deliverances which are, like 
that from Babylonish captivity, the subjects of prophecy. For 
here, although the events themselves are not supernatural, they 
are shown in a supernatural way to be under God's absolute 
control and guidance. Thus viewed, such an event as the return 
of the Jews to Palestine under Cyrus, contains a perpetual pledge 
of like deliverances and enlargements in the future ; for it has in 
itself both the elements of such a pledge — God's power to con- 
trol the movements of history for the welfare of his people, and 
his purpose so to do. 

The final triumph of God's cause is indicated with peculiar 
clearness in that overruling agency by which he turns the coun- 
sels of the wicked against themselves, and makes their schemes 
to destroy his church the means of her enlargement. " He made 
a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made," 
— this declaration of inspiration applies not less to the persecu- 
tions of God's church, than to the malice of wicked men against 
her individual members. The example of Haman, who had 
devised a deep-laid and, as he supposed, a sure plot for the 
destruction of "all the Jews who were throughout the whole 
kingdom of Ahasuerus," may serve as a representative of the 
final issue, under God's overruling hand, of all such mischievous 
devices. 

2. We have indications of the final end towards which the 
plan of redemption is tending in the chastise^nents which God 
inflicts upon his people. So far as these come through the 
agency of wicked men who seek the injury of the church, they 
are in part covered by the remarks already made concerning 
God's overmhng providence. But we wish now to consider 
them as expressions of hisi displeasure against his people for 
their sins. Thus viewed they are of course manifestations of 
God's holiness and his determination to punish sin. But so are 
also his judgments upon the enemies of his church. That we 
may find in them the same indications of the final destiny of the 
church which we have already found in the deliverances which 
God vouchsafes to her, we must consider these chastisements in 
their manner and results. However severe they may be, they 
are always so ordered that the church is never destroyed, but 
always purified by their power, and thus the way is prepared for 
her future enlargement Though at the time of their infliction 
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it may seem ms if they were afaont to engulf everjrtbing, yet she 
always emerges from them stronger than when they fell upon 
her» and it becomes gloriously manifest that their end was not 
her destruction but her salvation. With the enemies of Zioa 
God's judgments have no such result Upon them they exert an 
annihilating and not a purifying power. Of this radical differ- 
ence the Holy Scriptures often take notice : Though I ms^e a 
full end of all nations whither 1 hare scattered thee, yet will I not 
make a full end of thee: but I will correct thee in measure, and 
wiU not leave thee altogether unpunished." ^ Of Moab it is said : 
Moab shaJl be trodden down under him, even as straw is trod- 
den down for the dungliill," ^ and no promise is added. Bat of 
Judah and Jerusalem it is said : " Who may abide the day of his 
coming? and who shall stand when he appearel^? for he is like 
a refiner's fire, and like fuller's soap. And he shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver : and he shall purify the sons of 
Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto the Lord an ofiering in righteousness. Then shall the 
offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the Lord, as 
in the days of old, and as in fonner years." ' As representatives 
of this purifying and saving power of God's chastisements upon 
Zion, the two great events of the Babylonish captivity and the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Bomans stand preeminently forth 
in the history of God's kingdom. And they contain in them- 
selves a pledge that all God's future chastisements shall work 
the same blessed results. Thus they are, not less than the 
deliverances above itoticed, perpetual indications of the high end 
towards which God is conducting his people. 

3. We have indications, lastly, of the end towards which God's 
kingdom is tending in the inward power of the Hoty Spirit as 
manifested in its history. Thus far we have considered God's 
mimculous and providcaitial interpositions for his church in the 
way of both mercies and judgments. These constitute a glorious 
manifestation of his infinite attributes, and they also operate to 
remove hindrances and furnish facilities in her progress towards 
universal victory over the kingdom of darkness. But they do 
not reach to the inward life of holiness in the soul, which is the 
spring of her unconquerable power. However they may dazzle 
by their brightness, and amaze by the visible proofs which they 
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furnish of God's presence and omnipotent power, they cannot 
take away the heart of stone and give in its place a heart of 
flesh. That is the peculiar prerogative of the Holy Spirit. His 
presence and power sustain the inward life of the church, with- 
out which all outward interpositions in her behalf would be of 

c no avail. Accordingly the prophets of the Old Testament ascribe 

t her perpetuation and increase from age to age to the continual 

presence of God's Spirit and God's word, which is the sword of 
his Spirit. The remarkable representation of her millennial 

i glory in the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, which we have already 

considered, is introduced by these words : " As for me, this is my 

[ covenant with them, saith the Lord : My Spirit that is upon thee, 

and my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth 
and forever."^ The spiritual life of the church was from the 
beginning produced and perpetuated by the presence of God's 
Spirit, but his more remarkable manifestations were reserved 
for " the last days." What the deliverance from Egyptian bon- 
dage was in the way of outward interposition^ that the pentecostal 
effusion of the Holy Ghost was in respect to the communication 
of spiritual life and power — an earnest and pledge for all coming 
ages of whatever inward help Christ's disciples might need in 
the work of evangelizing all nations. And accordingly the pro- 
phet Joel, in foretelling it, connects immediately with it the last 
great conflict which is to end in the overthrow of all Zion's ene- 
mies and her establishment in perpetual peace and security.^ 

In all the ways above specified God is continually indicating 
the high end towards which his kingdom is tending. His inter- 
positions in behalf of his church, whether miraculous or provi- 
dential; the judgments by which he purifies her, and which 
always result in her enlargement ; the effusion of his Holy Spirit 
by which her inward life is sustained and increased — all these 
are so many earnests and pledges of her final victory. Why 
then should we wonder if in all of them the prophets see this 
victory mirrored forth, and exhibit it to ns in immediate connec- 
tion with them ? This is no fantastic vision, but a deep insight 
into their true significancy. They actually contain in themselves 

1 Isa. 59: 21. 
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an assurance of the absolute triumph of God's cause, and through 
them the prophets see that triumph and represent it to us as they 
see it. The destruction of Sennacherib's army was a pledge of 
the fulfilment of God's promise to David that his ifhfone should 
l)e established forever; and what more natural, or more true to 
the reality, than that Isaiah should see, in immediate connection 
with that event, the Messiah, in whom David's throne was to be 
thus established, coming forth "out of the root of Jesse In 
like manner the return from the Babylonish captivity was an 
earnest of the final deliverance of God's people from all oppres- 
sion. For this reason the prophets never exhibit it as an event 
complete In itself, but as one to which the whole glorious future 
attaches itself by an inward and inseparable union. Again, the 
desolation of Jndah and Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, as foreseen 
by Isaiah in prophetic vision, signifies, not the destruction of 
God's people, but their purification " by the spirit of judgment, 
and by the spirit of burning," and thus their preparation for future 
enlargement and blessedness. And, in accordance with this its 
true significancy, he proceeds in the very next verse to say, that 
"the Lord will create upon every dwelling-place of mount Zion, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the 
shining of a fiaming fire by night : for upon all the glory shall be 
a defence."^ But how long a period shall elapse between the 
indication of final victory and the victory itself, or by how many 
snccessive stmggles that victory shall be won, are particulars 
which do not belong to the primary design of prophecy. God 
may see good to indicate them to a greater or less extent, but if 
he withhold all indications of them, the essence of prophetic 
vision remains uninjured. 

And here, did our limits permit, it would be pertinent to con- 
sider the represerttcUive use which the Old Testament prophets 
make of the events in the history of the church ; that is. their 
habit of representing the future under the drapery of the present 
and past. But this would lead us into a discussion of the whole 
question of literal and figurative interpretation, which is foreign 
to our present purpose. 

IV. The end itself, towards which the plan of redemption tends, 
i$ the chief object of interest in prophetic representation. To nour- 
ish the faith and hope of the church, to invigorate her in her 
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present struggles by an assurance that her cause shall in the 
final issue be triumphant, this, and not the gratification of a pru- 
rient curiosity respecting the exact dates of " times and seasons/' 
is the main design of prophecy. It is far from our intention to 
deny that prophecy has other important ends. Its very idea is 
that of a supernatural intuition of the future. It challenges for 
itself the attribute of omniscience, and its fulfilment is a proof 
of the validity of the claim, and thus of the reality of the revela- 
tion with which it is connected. That this manifestation of the 
presence of omniscience is one of the uses of prophecy is plain 
from the fact, that the true ppophets appeal to their predictions 
of future events, and challenge the patrons of idolatry to produce 
like predictions. " Behold the former things are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare : before they spring forth I tell yoa 
of them." ^ " Declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done." ^ '* Show the 
things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
gods. And the more numerous and specific the events which 
prophecy comprehends, and the further removed from the range 
of mere human foresight, the clearer is the evidence that it comes 
from an omniscient mind. This may be one of the ends to be 
accompUshed by prophecies containing, like some of those in 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, exact specifications of dates and the 
succession of events. Yet even here it seems to be God's pur- 
pose to veil those dates in such a way that their exact chrono- 
logical position in history can never be determined before the 
fulfilment of the events to which they belong. Either the termi- 
nus a quo, or the terminus ad quern, or the symbolism of the dates, 
or the place which the whole series of predicted events holds in 
the general history of the church, is involved in obscurity. A 
retrospective view from the position of the future, such as we of 
the present day can take of the history of Babylon, might make 
all plain to our apprehension; but, inasmuch as we have no 
power thus to place ourselves forward into the future, our appre- 
hension of unfulfilled prophecy, or that which is now in the pro- 
cess of fulfilment, must necessarily be partial and fragmentary, 
and, therefore, ever liable to error. One thing at least is certain : 
they who have occupied themselves with the computation of 
such dates as Daniel's " time and times and the dividing of time," 
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his "thousand two hundred and ninety days," and "thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty days," and the apocalyptic 
" forty-and-two months," for the purpose of assigning beforehand 
the events to which they relate to their precise year in the Chris- 
tian era, have hitherto utterly failed of success, and been con- 
victed by history herself of error. This experience teaches, not 
that we ought wholly to withdraw ourselves from inquiries of 
this kind, but that to pursue them in a confident and dogmatic 
spirit, as if we had been admitted into the very council-chamber 
of heaven, and had there learned the very day and hour in which 
the papal throne must fall, or our Lord himself reappear on earth, 
is an evidence of extreme weakness and folly. To allow our 
interest to become wholly absorbed in these calculations respect- 
ing " times and seasons," is positively degrading in its influence 
upon the spiritual life ; for it is nothing else but elevating the 
subordinate and circumstantial in prophecy to the place of the 
essential. 

We have seen that it is no part of the design of prophecy to 
gratify idle curiosity respecting exact dates and successions of 
events. We have further seen that the testimony which its ful- 
filment bears to the truth of Divine revelation, is one of its uses. 
But here we cannot find its main design. This has a nearer 
relation to the inward life of the church. " Cmnfort ye, comfort 
ye my people" — this is the key-note of all prophecy. It is a 
perennial fountain of consolation springing out of the throne of 
God, by which he nourishes the faith and hope of his people 
through all ages. The end of their conflict with the powers of 
darkness, this is what prophetic vision is continually presenting 
in its Divine brightness for their encouragement. However long 
and severe may be the struggle, it assures them that in the final 
issue they shall come off" victorious. This is the point of chief 
interest to those who love God ; and accordingly the prophets 
make it, and not the exact number of years that is to elapse 
before the final consummation, the prominent point. If we will 
go to them for the unworthy purpose of anticipating the dates of 
history, doubtless we shall be as much disappointed as were the 
disciples in their inquiry : " Lord wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel ?" But if we ask of them : " Whose 
shall be the kingdom?" here they give us a certain answer; 
and this answer will satisfy us in the same proportion in which 
we have the true spirit of Christianity, in contrast with the spirit 
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of the annalist Some great crises in the church's history pro- 
phecy indicates in such a way that they who can discern "the 
signs of the times," may understand beforehand that they are 
near. For example, the general expectation of the Messiah's 
advent at the time when he actually appeared, had its foundation, 
not in the vagaries of fancy, but in a sober comparison of the 
prophecies with the existing condition of the church. The pres- 
ent belief, so universal among Christians, that the time for the 
final overthrow of the triple league between Satan, kings, and 
priests for the forcible suppression of the Gospel, is near at hand, 
rests, we doubt not, on the same soUd ground. But further than 
a general conviction of the nearness of this great event we can- 
not go in harmony with the true spirit of prophecy. When we 
attempt to fix the year and the day for the downfall of Antichrist 
or the second coming of our Lord, we are out of our reckoning, 
and history will soon make our folly manifest to all men. And 
why should such an exact arrangement beforehand of the events 
of prophecy in their chronological order, seem necessary to us ? 
Dates and periods are not the kernel of prophecy but only its 
outward shell, about which the Scriptures do not encourage us 
to be over-curious. It is enough for us to know that he who 
has foretold the victory of his kingdom over the powers of dark- 
ness, will hasten it in his time." To us it is of comparatively 
little consequence in what part of the battle our lot is cast, or 
how long before it shall be brought to a termination. One thing 
we know: the victory shall be ours, and every believer from 
Abel to the archangers trump shall have his share in it, without 
respect to nearness or distance of time. 
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ARTICLE VI. 



NOTES ON PALESTINE. 



Bj Bey. W. M. Thomson, of Sidon. 



[TnK following are extracts from a letter written by the Rev. W. M. Thomson 
of Sidon, dated Nov. 27th, 1854. The letter was written soon after his return 
from a journey from Hasbeiya to 'Akka, and a visit to a Protestant community 
at *Alma- His route was from Hasbeiya by Mais el-Jebel and Bint Jebeil to 
Rameish, which he reached in the morning of Nov. 9tii. We give the rest in his 
own words.] 

From Rumeish my route led southwards up Wady Kutamon ; 
and in twenty-five minutes I came to an ancient well of the 
same name. The water is under a perpendicular ledge of rock, 
and is reached by steps cut down to it — a very ancient work. 
On the mountain, fifteen minutes to the north-east and three 
hundred feet above the 'Ain, is an old castle and ruined village 
of the same name. I climbed up to it, and found the ruins rather 
extensive, and obviously very ancient. The remains of the cas- 
tle are simply old vaults, with a part of the western wall. The 
prospect from the top is very extensive, varied, and beautiful. 
The hills are covered with a dense jungle of oak and other trees 
and bushes ; and the region is all alive with flocks and herds, 
and abounds in wild hogs, partridges, and other game. I took 
bearings of various conspicuous points, every one of which has a 
name, and a ruin on or near it. But as I am not making a chart, 
or even writing a regular journal, I shall not trouble you with 
these unhistoric names. It is sufficient to say that KQtamon is 
two or three miles south-east of Rumeish. 

After breakfast we rose out of this Wady Kutam6n, and imme- 
diately descended into Wady Bukei'a, a branch, as I suppose, of 
Wady el-Ktirn. This, however, needs confirmation ; for it may 
join, further west, Wady Kerkera, which in turn unites with 
Wady Benna, and passes into the plain of 'Akka at Bussah. 
Rising to the top of the southern ridge, I sent the baggage to 
Tershiha by Sahmata, and turned myself, more westwardly, 
through a noble, park-Hke country, to visit a place which I had 
often heard of, called simply ed-Deir, or Deir el-Kasy, to distin- 
guish it from another Deir east of 'Akka. 
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This Deir is in two parts, and is inhabited by Metawileh. 
The eastern part was once walled entirely around the Tell on 
which it stands ; and the remnants of this fortification are quite 
extensive. But it has been so often patched and repaired, that 
its original character can scarcely be made out. It is, however, 
no doubt ancient ; and the evidences of antiquity are still more 
manifest in the western part of the village. From this place 
Harftsh is about four miles east by south. Rumeish is about the 
same distance to the north. Fesiitah lies west of it, and Ter- 
shiha south-west about five miles; while Sahmata is directly 
south, across the great Wady el-Kurn. 

Leaving the Deir, I descended into Wady el-Kurn by one of 
the wildest paths imaginable., By leading my horse carefully, 
I got to the bottom, where a branch Wady from the south-east 
joins the one into which 1 had descended, — a depth of 935 feet 
by my aneroid. Following up this lateral Wady for some time, 
the bhnd path turned westward, over the mountain, and in one 
hour and forty minutes from the Deir I reached Tershiha. As 
the tent had not yet arrived, I went to visit Ma'lia, a village 
twenty minutes north of Tershiha, built on a lofty Tell. This 
Tell had once been surrounded by a strong wall, and, on the 
north-west side, are considerable remains of these ancient works, 
showing as fine specimens of Jewish or Phenician bevel as you 
will find anywhere in the country. It was evidently a place of 
importance. Between it and Tershiha is a beautiful and fertile 
plain; and on the edge of it, next Tershiha, is an extensive 
mass of very ancient ruins. The place is called 'AUa. There 
is one building, apparently solid, twenty-five feet square, con- 
structed of large well-cut stone. I could make nothing out of it. 
But in all directions are the remains of temples and houses, 
revealing the existence of a large and well-built town in ancient 
days. 

Tershiha is a flourishing village, of about 3000 inhabitants, 
mostly Muslims ; and has become celebrated of late as the resi- 
dence of Sheikh Aly el-Mugh^ribeh, and the head quarters of 
the new sect of Muslims which follow his doctrine. He rejects 
most of the Muhammedan traditions, and pretends to accept only 
the letter of the Koran ; but he mingles with his teaching many 
absurd superstitions, and claims to be a prophet on a new and 
independent basis. He numbers 20,000 followers; and it is 
certainly a remarkable fact that he has been able to make such 
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imunratioos in the iron-boand system of Mnhammedanism, with- 
ont losing his life. His influence is said to be on the decline, as 
his private character has become better known. He is obvionslj 
a shrewd rogue, who succeeded in duping the ignorant moltitade 
for his own private advantage. He has become wealthy, amd 
has a large harem, to which he is now more devoted than to his 
prophetical office. 

Nov, \Qth. Our path this morning led sonth, up a high hill, 
on the top of which is a large Mezar, called Sheikh el-Mnjahid. 
The prospect from this spot is very extensive, and truly magni- 
ficent In about an hour we came to Yandk, a little west of 
south from Tershiha. This village sits on the brow of the moun- 
tain overlooking the great plain of 'Akka. Both parts of it bear 
marks of great antiquity; and it was evidently a large place. 
The road from 'Akka to the interior of Belad Besharah (Upper 
Galilee) passes through it. 

From Yanuk we descended 785 feet, by a very rocky path, to 
Juth, or as some pronounce it, Jeth, with a very peculiar enun- 
ciation of the thy as though the letters were doubled, and were 
to be followed by something else. It is situated on a sort of 
saddle formed by two Wadys, which come down from the north- 
east and east. The one from the north-east is called Maisely, 
and it passes down on the north of the village ; that from the 
east is named el-Mujnuny, and it forms the fosse of the south 
and west sides; for it turns abruptly round, and joins Wady 
Maisely. On the north-east and east, there is a small plain, as 
if the water of el-Mujnuny had formerly spread over the low 
neck which separates the two, and joined itself with the Maisely. 
This plain has a very peculiar appearance, lying between the 
high rocky platform of Juth and the lofty mountains on the north 
and east. It is now planted with olive-trees. The rock on which 
Juth stands rises up about 120 feet at its north-eastern end above 
. the Wadys, and stretches south-west about a thousand feet It 
may be 300 feet from Wady to Wady. The present village 
occupies the north-eastern brow of this platform. The houses 
are very lofty, and with extremely thick walls, apparently in 
order to use up as much of the ancient stone as possible. The 
whole place is cumbered with immense masses of this ancient 
stone. The rock is full of tombs, some of them now used to 
store grain and straw in. Stairways are cut in the rock, in dif- 
ferent places on the north and north-eastern comer ; and there is 
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an immensely deep pit near the north side, where, I suppose, 
the gate of the castle was placed. 

I sent the baggage down the Maisely to Kefr Y^sif, a good 
hour distant, and went myself to Yerka. Crossing the Wady 
Miijnuny, the path ascended the ridge south of Juth, the road 
being scarcely practicable for horses. From this ridge one has a 
fine view down into the lower gorge of the Mujnuny, and of the 
precipices which defend the south and west end of Juth. I then 
descended into a very deep and wild Wady, called here Wady 
Yerka, obviously from the village above it on the south. It must 
run much further up into the country than either of the Wadys 
at Juth ; and probably bears some other name higher up. Yerka 
is a large, well-built village, full of Jtncient ruins. There was a 
temple here, and on a broken slab I found the following letters : 
C. XL NO JO, T0. The people here, as at Juth, Yanuk, and 
other villages in this region, are all Druzes, and very friendly to 
us. Sheikh Sa'ud is one of the best informed Druzes I have 
met with, and intimately acquainted with all the old localities 
hereabout. I will not trouble you with the long list of names 
which he gave me, pointing out at the same time the various 
localities from the top of his house, which commands a splendid 
view of all Carmel, and the land of Samaria, with all that is 
nearer, south, west, and north. Bidding this gentlemanly Sheikh 
farewell, I rode down to the tent at Kefr Yasif, a distance of 
fourteen hours. For a large part of the way the path is paved 
with an intensely hard and vitreovts rock. It seems as though it 
had been once fused, and needed only to be melted over to be 
transformed into glass. This formation extends far south; and 
raises the suspicion that the River Belus derives its glassy sand, 
so celebrated among the ancients, from the disintegration of this 
rock. 

I went on the 11th to *Akka, and spent the next day, which 
was the Sabbath, with our good friends the family Jemmal. On 
the 13th, I started for 'Alma, on the top of the " Ladder of Tyre." 
Sending the tent to Bussah, I struck across the plain north-east, 
passing below * Amka, with Kul'at Jiddin above on the mountain ; 
and in two hours and a quarter came to Kabery (?), a village 
among ancient ruins. Here the aqueduct of 'Akka commences. 
There are two large fountains, like those at Has el-'Ain, near 
Tyre, though not so copious. One of them is raised in a pool as 
at Tyre, and drives a mill. The other is taken directly into the 
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aqneduct This aqaedact is comparatively modem, bnilt, or 
repaired at least, by *Abd Allah Pasha, who preceded Ibrahim 
Pasha. But there was an ancient canal carried higher up the 
plain, crossing a Wady at a village called Kohany, where are 
the remains of it, covered with hills of tufa. It passed below 
Ghabsiyeh, and Sheikh Daud, and thence directly across the 
plain to the city. All these names point out ancient sites, and 
there are others ; indeed, too many of them, to be mentioned in 
Buch a hasty abstract as this. From this, and onward, the whole 
country is covered with them. This Kabery is at the foot of the 
mountains, north-east of 'Akka, about nine or ten miles. Leav^ 
iog it for Bussah, the path led round the irregular base of the 
mountains, and in a few miftutes ray attention was attracted by 
extensive ruins on the brow of the hill. An Arab among the 
bushes gave me the name Shazerieh. There are two ruined 
castles, and many other remains, with old cisterns in abundance, 
and an aqueduct, which brought water from Wady el-Kurn. 

Crossing the Wady which has but little water in it, and is 
here called el-Minawat, from a place of that name higlier up, I 
ascended to the column called Hamstn. It stands on a swell of 
the mountain-base, commanding a noble view over the plain of 
*Akka, and of the sea. It rises from a pedestal, eight feet ten 
inches square, and about the same in height, and is composed 
of ten tiers, each three feet high, so that, with its base, it has an 
elevation of about forty feet. The top, whatever it was, is gone, 
nor could I find any remains of it. This shaft is sixteen feet two 
inches in circumference. A large part of the north side has 
wasted away during the long ages of exposure to the winds and 
lains from that quarter. The south side is nearly perfect It is 
to all appearance the most ancient monument I have examined. 

Zib, the border town of Asher towards 'Akka, lies on the shore 
west of Hamsin. The whole plain from this to Bussah is cov- 
ered with the ruins of a city, now called 'Amariyeh. It is the 
great quarry for Bussah and all the surrounding villages, and has 
been so for ages. Bussah you are aware is an ancient site. 
-And Mesheirifeh, west of it, at the base of the Ladder of Tyre, 
with its abundance of fountains, stands, in my topography, for 
Misrephoth-maim, to which Joshua chased the discomfited hosts 
t>f Jabin, king of Hazor. From Bussah I turned up Wady 
Benna eastward for twenty minutes ; and then, at a very exten- 
sive old ruin called Ma'suba, the path left the Wady for the 
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mountain, np which we climbed for half an hour, to another 
ruined town called Hamuta ; and in twenty-five minutes more 
we reached 'Alma, on the very top of the Ladder of Tyre, and a 
little more than one hour east of its termination at the sea. 
Here there is a recently established Protestant community, and 
I spent part of three days with them. 

'Alma is doubtless ancient, as are all the sites in this region ; 
and 1 fancied it might stand for Umma, or 'Amma, a city of 
Asher somewhere in this region. 

Nov. 14th. I set out to visit the celebrated castle of Kurein, 
with one of the Protestants for a guide. Our path led south 
below a ruin called Tell Lahlah. West of it is another, named 
Libunia, and still another. Tell Marda ; all with ruins on them. 
In twenty minutes we were descending Wady Hor, having a 
ruin of that name close above it. We came out into Wady 
Benna in fifty-five minutes, having descended, by a very rocky 
path, more than six hundred feet. Turning up the Wady east- 
ward, we passed the ruined village Benna, from which this broad 
Wady derives its name, and then in fifteen minutes rose out of 
it to the south-east, where it is joined by Wady Kerkera. This 
Kerkera runs far up into the country, to the north-east towards 
Akrit, having large fountains along it, and cliffs on either side, 
which are absolutely impassible. Leaving a large ruined place 
called Summakh on our left, we wandered about over wild woods 
without any particular road ; and at length, having lost our way, 
we laid hold of a Bedawy Arab, and took him with us as guide. 
He threaded the tangled jungle like an American Indian, and 
brought us out suddenly on the brow of Wady el-KQrn, directly op- 
posite the castle. But how to get to it was a question. Between 
via and it yawned the frightful gorge of the Kurn, 700 feet deep, 
with banks nearly perpendicular, covered with trees, bushes and 
briers, and only goat paths leading down to the river. However, 
holding hard by the head of the horses to prevent them sliding 
over the precipices, we finally got safely down, over places ex- 
tremely dangerous. The bottom of the channel is only a few 
yards wide, and is at this place 610 feet lower than 'Alma, which 
ifi 900 feet above the sea. 

My first effort was to make out the age and object of the large 
structure at the bottom of the Wady. It is about one hundred 
feet long, and the top of the tower at the west end may be ninety 
feet high. The lower vault is extremely ancient; but above it 
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are lofty arches clustered, pointed, and ornamented like those of 
the ancient church at Tortosa, supposed to have been built about 
the fifth century. But was this a church ? I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. The tradition of the people is, that this was built to 
command the water; and that a covered way led down to it 
from the castle above. There are places in the lower vault 
which look like the termination of such a way ; and the thing is 
quite practicable, and by no means improbable. My attention 
was early called to the remains of an ancient dam across the 
river, by which the water had been raised fifteen or twenty feet ; 
and a channel apparently led from it into the lower vault. It 
may have been used as a mill. 

Having rested a while, I took my aneroid and began to climb 
up to the castle. By going round the western base, and ascend- 
ing a gorge which comes down from the south-east, forming the 
defence of the castle on that side, I finally got to the top; 
having found my way up through briers, thorns, bushes, and 
trees, floundering over vast masses of ruins, for 595 feet perpen- 
dicular ascent. But how shall T describe this surprising castle? 
You remember what the Wady el-Kurn is, "so wild that the 
eagles are afraid to fly across it." Well, its general direction 
here is nearly east and west ; but at this exact spot it makes a 
sharp turn for a few rods to the south, and meets a deep gorge 
which comes down into it from the east. Between the two is 
the ridge on which the castle is built. Near the top, where it is 
joined to the general mountain, it is a bare rock, perpendicular 
on both sides, and not more than twenty feet wide. This is cut 
through by a deep fosse, and on the lower side is the first part 
of the castle, overhanging this ditch. When I got into it, I sat 
down, out of breath, and watched the motions of a beautiful 
coney (hyrax Syriacus), whose wisdom, praised by Solomon, 
had taught it to select these cliflTs for. its dwelling place. The 
ridge being too narrow, the builders erected a heavy wall from 
below, so as to widen the platform, just as Solomon did on Mount 
Moriah, to obtain a platform large enough for the temple. And 
here, as ther^, this lower work is made of large beveled stones ; 
while the castle erected upon it is of admirably cut stones, smooth 
as if wrought with a plane. They are three feet thick, and rang 
ing in length up to eight and ten feet ; such work as you see in 
the best made walls of Ba'albek. This part of the castle was 
not more than thirty feet square, but was very lofty, and is 
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nndennined by large vaults, as under the temple at Jerusalem. 
The stone is of a kind that will never wear away by the action 
of the elements. They are almost as fresh as when the architect 
left them. 

Below this first tower is another castle, separated from it by a 
wall about ten feet thick, so that, if an enemy got into one, he 
had still to force his way to the next. There is nothing pecuhar 
in this second fort, but a curious pedestal, exquisitely wrought, of a 
pure white stone. It is octagonal, and about eight feet high, with 
a cornice above ; over this stood eight columns, one for each face 
of the pedestal. How it was finished off above cannot be known, 
as the top is thrown down, and the upper parts broken. It was 
probably for a statue or an idol. There was never any inscrip- 
tion on it. It appeared to have been covered by a stone canopy 
of those pretty clustered arches seen in the building by the side 
of the river. There is a third castle in the same relation to this, 
that this has to the first ; and still a fourth, which is lowest and 
much the largest of all. The hill has here bulged out, so as to 
require that this lowest castle should be carried round the north 
side directly over the building at the river, but yet some 300 or 
350 feet above it. It is from this, doubtless, that the covered 
way exists down to the river. But the whole is so densely cov- 
ered with a forest of oak, terebinth, bay-trees, and countless 
bushes and briers, that it is nearly impossible to explore it. Dr. 
and Mrs. De Forest reached the bottom of the Wady from Bus- 
sah by some other path than the one I came ; but he was unwell 
and unable to climb the castle hill. Nor am I surprised. It was 
one of the most fatiguing jobs I ever accomplished. This descrip- 
tion must utterly fail to convey to your mind a picture of what 
this strange castle really is. The old gray towers peering out 
through as dense a forest as ever you saw, and the whole 
together suspended in mid heaven as by enchantment, fills the 
beholder with wonder, and a feeling of awe approaching to 
terror. 

Who built this castle, and when, and for what purpose? 
Questions asked in a moment, but probably destined to remain 
forever unanswered. If there ever were a possibility that the 
highway to the interior ever passed up this Wady, we might 
conclude that the object was to command the road. But this is 
a sheer impossibility. Yet on the northern side of the Wady, 
the present road from Bussah and the northern part of the plain 
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of ' Akka into Bel&d Besharah still runs. This road must have 
been of great importance, when Zib was the sea-port of Asher 
and Naphtali, and when all these hills were covered with cities. 
And as there was no other way up then, just as there is no other 
practicable path now, on account of the impassable gorge of the 
Kerkera, I am inclined to place the original construction of the 
castle far back in the history of the Jewish commonwealth. It 
was the frontier barrier of Naphtali against inroads from the 
plain. With a practicable road up the northern cliffs of Wady 
el-Kiim, the garrison in the castle could easily control the road 
which lies along that ridge. 

As there was no other path known even to my Bedawy guide 
than the one by which I came, I returned by it to 'Alma, which 
I reached about sunset, much gratified with the excursion, but 
very much fatigued, and with my outer garments torn to rags 
in my contests with bushes and briers. 

This region abounds in wolves, bears, panthers, hyenas, jackals, 
foxes, hares, conies, jerboas, and many other kinds of animals. 
The whole of the castle hill was ploughed up by wild hogs, and 
I constantly expected lo come upon them while I was peering 
about the ruins ; but they had left the place, probably frightened 
by the cries of shepherds, who had brought their flocks down to 
the river a few minutes before I arrived. Gazelles and par- 
tridges, however, were to be seen in abundance. 

Nov. 1 5th. Started for Cana above Tyre. Wishing to exam- 
ine KQl'at Shema', which appeared to be on our exact level, and 
not more than two miles to the north-east of 'AJma, I sent the 
^ baggage by the direct road to E^meh, and started myself for the 
castle. The path ran directly east for half an hour, when I 
turned northward round the base of a natural Tell, which rises 
quite high, and is about two miles in circuit. It is full of old 
cisterns, tombs, and foundations. The Sheikh of 'Alma called 
it Kuf kfifa, and said it was also called Kufakif You may try 
to pick out of this Kefr Afka, if you please ; and then we have 
the site of another town of Asher. The Sheikh says it was the 
city of all this region. The site is certainly large enough for any 
purpose. But leaving this, as I did, only to find myself bewil- 
dered in a jungle, and my path at an end, we will inquire our 
way from the Arabs that are shouting to their flocks in this wil- 
derness. They tell me, that right ahead, there is an impractica- 
ble Wady, and that I must go back, and take the path to Yarin, 
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by which I shall get round the head of the gorge. And so I did, 
and, after an hour and a half rapid riding, got to Yarin. There 
the Arabs told me I was three hours from the castle ! To go 
and come would take all day ; so I gave up the idea, and went 
over the ruins of Yarin. They entirely cover the noble natural 
Tell, on which the city stood. It must have been an important 
place. Below the TeU, on the east side, are the remains of a 
fine temple. The foundations, fragments of the columns, and 
blocks of the cornice, show what it once was. But there is not 
an inhabitant ; and who can tell anything of the history of Yarin ? 
or of the scores of other ruins, with their venerable old names, 
which encumber every hill-top in sight ? 

This Ladder of Tyre, and the adjacent interior, abound in 
ruins far beyond any part of Palestine that I have visited. 
Josephus, in his letter to John of Giscala and his confederates, 
says : " If you are very desirous that I should come to you, you 
know there are two hundred and forty cities and villages in Galilee, 
I will come to any one of them you please, excepting Gabara 
and Giscala." I don't know that there are two hundred and 
forty ruins in Galilee now ; but I should not reckon them at a 
much lower number. I am amazed at the evidences of its 
ancient fertility and populousness. The whole region now is 
alive with Arabs, who till the land, but dwell in tents. There 
is no inhabited village except *Alma for many miles around it. 
Moving among these tent-dwelling tillers of the land, has sug- 
gested to me the idea that the proverbial expression, " To your 
tents, O Israel," may have had its foundation in the fact, that 
many of the peasantry adhered to the custom of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, who tilled land, and yet lived in tents. Our friend, 
Dahar of Khiyam, tells me, that all the people at Salt, Kerek, and 
those parts east of the Dead Sea, whom he visited in his medical 
tours, always spent the summers in tents. Be this as it may, I 
found nothing but Arabs, until I came near to E4meh. 

I had not time to climb to the old temple at Belat, but kept up 
the valley, and came to Rameh, at the end of three hours from 
* Alma. We passed along the Wady on the north of Rameh, and 
in another hour reached Kiizah. This village is 1700 feet higher 
than *Alma, or 2600 feet above the sea, which is about the ele- 
vation of your Belat. The whole place is choked up with ancient 
ruins, among which the columns of a temple will justly attract 
attention. The road from 'Alma to this place is good, and nearly 
in a direct line north-east 
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Kuzah has Sulhamy (or Sulhany) on the west, about three 
miles ; Belat nearly south-west, five miles ; 'Aitha es-SlVab south, 
two miles ; Ain Ibl east a little north ; Dibl north-east, and Ha- 
nin between the two ; all ancient sites. But I have no time to 
describe them. My object in coming here was to reexamine the 
site of old Ilazor,^ which lies in the Wady south-east of Kuzah. 
This Wady, or rather plain, is 875 feet lower than Kuzah. 
With one or two brief notices of another place, I shall bring this 
letter to a close. 

I slept at Cana, and on the morning of the 16th visited a site 
known by the name of Um el-' Awamia. It is half an hour north 
of Cana, and owes its present name to the number of singular 
columns that are still standing there. These columns are nearly 
all square, though a few are round. They appear to have been, 
in most cases, door-posts at the entrance into the courts of the 
houses. But others, more worthy of attention, were obviously 
erected for oil-presses. A description of one will answer for the 
scores of them, which stand all over the hill. Two columns, 
about two feet square and eight high, stand on a stone base, and 
have a stone of the same length and size on the top ; sometimes 
there are two on the top to make it more firm. These columns 
are about two feet apart, and in the inner sides, facing each other, 
are grooves cut from near the top to the bottom, about four inches 
deep, and six wide, in which the plank, which pressed on the 
olives, moved up and down. The ground olives were doubtless 
laid up in rings, or cheeses of basket work, just as they are now, 
and much as mashed apples for cider are arranged on the cider- 
press in America. The plank was placed upon them and pressed 
down by a long beam acting as a lever, by the aid of the great 
stones on the top of the columns. I have seen these columns 
in many other places, as in those south of Cana ; but never so 
large and perfect, nor with all the necessary apparatus attached, 
as at this place. Close to the press I am describing, are two 
immense stone basins, in which the olives were ground. I mea- 
sured one which had recently been uncovered. It was seven 
feet two inches in diameter, a foot deep, with a rim six inches 
thick. A huge bowl of polished stone, without a flaw or crack 

1 Mr. Thomson holds this spot, Hazilry, to be the Hazor of the book of Joshaa. 
But that city was in Naphtali, near Kedesh, Josh. 19: 26 ; and according to Jose- 
phus was near the lake of the Hdleh, comp. Josh. 11: 5, 7. This spot may well 
have been an ancient Hazor, though none is mentioned in Asher. 
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in it. Similar basins are still used, but much smaller. That, 
however, which deserves peculiar attention, is the immense num- 
ber of these presses, that are still perfect, after the lapse of many 
ages, and after the olive-groves for which they were made have 
all disappeared. These trees we know live for twenty cen- 
turies (?), and the fact we are stating may suggest some idea as 
to the antiquity of this and similar ruins. To furnish a demand 
for such a multitude of oil presses, the whole of those bare hills, 
as far as the eye can reach, must have been clothed with noble 
groves of the olive-tree. How surpassingly beautiful must these 
swelling hills, and rounded terraces, and deep ravines, and wind- 
ing valleys, and retreating glens, have appeared in those days ! 
This was when yonder city " Tyrus situated at the entry of the 
sea,'* exclaimed in her vanity and pride, " I am of perfect beauty ! " 
Alas ! how utterly fallen. 

There are several old stmctures of decidedly Cyclopean archi- 
tecture at this place, the only good specimens I have seen in 
Syria. But I cannot now tarry to describe them. In three 
hours from Cana I reached the K^simiyeh, by Wady Jelo ; and 
before the sun went down I entered the gate of old Sidon, after 
an absence of twenty-one days. 



ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

L Synonyms of the New Testament.^ 

We feel some self-reproach that a work, coming so directly within our 
own peculiar £eld, should have waited thus long for a notice at our hands. 
Certainly no book on the subject has given us such unmixed satis&ction. 
We were prepared to expect much, fix)m the author's previous works in the 

1 Synonyms of the New Testament ; being the Substance of a Course of Lec- 
tures addressed to the Theological Students, King's College, London. By 
Kichard Chenevix Trench, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King's College, London ; 
Author of " The Study of Words," " The Lessons in Proverbs," etc., etc. Red- 
field, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, New York. 1854. 12mo. pp. 250. 
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department of interpretation, which have met with sach high &Tor for the 
richness of their learning and their fine spiriiual taste. Few writers have 
80 made all departments of study contribute to a better knowledge and a 
true feeling of our Saviour's words and life. Hardly any one has so well 
shown, how^ all literature, heathen as well as Jewish, is but a part of tliat 
preparatory dispensation, which was to introduce the better light, and is, 
Uierefore, not an accidental, but a designed and providential proj^ecy and 
illustration of the truths which that light reveals. This relation between 
secular and sacred learning, between the truths and, consequently, the Ete- 
rature of nature and of revelation, which the author has traced so clearly, 
and often with such solemn eloquence, in his Hulsean Lectures on " Christ 
the Desire of all Nations," is never lost from view in any of his exegetical 
works, and gives them a peculiar zest and value, both to the classical and 
the BiUical scholar. Even language itself, like a nation or an individual, 
is seen to undergo a discipline, to pass through a probation, by which it 
grows up to bear the burden of a nobler meaning, and utter more spiritual 
truths than it fully knew or knew at all in its childhood, its Gentile or Jew- 
ish day. This preparation, if it may be so called, through which words 
pass, and through which especially the Greek language expanded to the 
expression of supernatural truths, Prof. Trench delights to observe (see, for 
example, his remarks on the words itahyyeviaia., naidaia^ txxA^ffta), and to 
find in it those " unconscious prophecies of heathendom," unconscious yet 
pre-ordained, which to the Christian connect earthly and heavenly wisdom. 
For only the infidel and the blind believer unite in severing these, as 
if the one did not in its very helplessness reach out towards the other, 
crave it, however obscurely, and confirm it as the best and last light of the 
world. 

Indeed, it is chiefly the recognition and investigation of this blended 
human and divine life in words, proportioned to, and a true index of, the 
moral life of the man or the nation, which so greatiy ennobles the study of 
language and especially of sacred philology. To this view the writings of 
Prof. Trench have very largely contributed,-and for that reason he will be 
the more welcwned to a field, comparatively so untried in our language, the 
Synonyms of the New Testament 

No comprehensive treatise on Greek Synonyms has yet been produced. 
From the Germans, so far as we know, we have only that of Vdmel. The 
French work of Pillon, translated and edited by Arnold, is a useful manual, 
but neither thorough nor always discriminating. The Greek has not fared 
so well as the Latin in this respect, a matter for surprise, when it is consid- 
ered how rich it is in synonyms with subtie and felicitous distinctions, and 
how much has been done to our hands by the Greeks themselves, especially 
in the department of philosophical and ethical terms. In the New Testa- 
ment Greek we have the work of Tittmann, a translation of which appeared 
in the *' Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet," and to which Prof. Trench acknowl- 
edges his occasional indebtedness, at the same time that he hints at its great 
defects. 
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Prof. Trencli does not pretend to present a complete list of New Testa- 
ment Synonyms, but only specimens, which may serve to illustrate the true 
method of analyzing and distinguishing them, and the significance of the 
lessons to be drawn from their study. The classical usage is first given, and 
with a fulness and pertinence, that indicate an unusual breadth and choice- 
ness of scholarship. The points of agreement and of departure in New 
Testament usage are then noticed, and here and there very instructive his- 
torical and theological truths are elicited. We see that the sacred writers 
do not use their noble heritage of language without discrimination or pre- 
cision. In them we might sJmost say it has become regenerate and con- 
verted to new and divine uses. The relations and proportions of meaning 
have sometimes changed with the great change in the paramount subjects 
of thought (as may be seen, for instance, in the section upon the words Cwif 
and but they have not been confounded. And, although these rela- 
tions are not usually expressed with the exactness of science, we see that 
they have at least been felt in the experience of spiritually discerning men, 
and that by ourselves too, like the truths they embody, they must be, not 
only logically, but experimentally and spiritually analyzed. It is in this 
insight of a kindred sanctified feeling, a spiritual relish, pervading and apply- 
ing the exuberant resources of a scholar, living through the inward states of 
the Pagan and Christian past and so filling out its words in every vein with 
their old warmth and fiow of meaning, that our author seems to us to excel ; 
and this is one of the chief excellences that make him so valuable to the 
student and the preacher. For this, of all things, does the Christian scholar 
and particularly the Christian minister need : to know his inspired classic 
with the utmost sureness and heartiness of knowledge, in all its varieties of 
expression and of life, confusing nothing, receiving into himself and perso- 
nally reproducing everything, that he may " speak what he does know," 
and as vividly and variously as it is given him in the holy oracles them- 
selves. To take the department of expository preaching alone, how much 
would the preacher gain in variety of subject and of treatment, who should 
habitually so adjust and concentrate his mind's eye upon the words of his 
sacred text-book, so sharply define their likenesses and difierences, as to 
lose no delicate shading, no ^'fine intention'' of the writer, bringing out as 
it were a face of its own in every word. For he who thus, by the intensity 
of his gaze, resolves a nebula of words into its several luminous points of 
meaning, where but one blurred and blended image was seen before, has so 
fitr really enlarged his store of themes for pulpit discourse as well as his own 
power of presenting them with truth and freshness. For as the author 
pointedly says in his Preface : " The words of the New Testament are emi- 
nently the GToiyua of Christian theology, and he who will not begin with a 
patient study of these, shall never make any considerable, least of all any 
secure, advances in this; for here, as everywhere else, disappointment 
awaits him who thinks to possess the whole, without first possessing the 
parts, of which the whole is composed." 
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In illnstradon of tlie author^s method of treating the New Testament 
s3monyms, we maj refer to § 12 on ayandm, (ptUm, § 25 on /?(Soxa>, 'jtoifiaivto^ 
and § 15 on ilxiiy. ofwiwatst o/uoicofia, which has a special theological interest ; 
to the important distinction drawn between atpBoig and nd^eots ; to the re- 
marics on ^rjoxiUt^ evr^imsXia and inuixeuL (although his account of the 
derivation of the latter word is vitiated by a' mistaken rendering of uxm^ 
iofica) ; and to the carefnlly discriminated use <^ Tr^ogytirevat and fiavrsvo*^ 
/uctf, § 6. We quote the last-named section, especially as showing the caa^ 
tions observance by the sacred writers of the dividing line between Ihe 
heathen and the Christian uses <^ words : 

" lfyo(p7jT6voj is a word of constant occurrence in the New Testament ; /wtr- 
Tivoftai. occurs but once, namely, at Acts 16: 16; where of the girl possessed 
with the * spirit of divination,* or spirit of Apollo, it is said that she * brought her 
masters much gain hy soothsaying"* (fiavrsvofiivT]), The abstinence from the use 
of this word on all other occasions, and the use of it on this one, is very observ- 
{U)le, furnishing as it does a very notable example of that instinctiye wisdom 
wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof from all words, the employment of 
which would have tended to break down the distinction between heathenism and 
revealed religion. Thus evSaifiovut, although from a heathen point of view a 
religious word, for it ascribes happiness to the favor of the deity, is yet never 
employed to express Christian blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, dai^ 
fW)V^ which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. In like manner o^if 
the standing word in heathen ethics for ' virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in 
the New Testament; it is found but once in all the writings of St. Paul (PhiL 4: 
8) ; and where else (which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite different 
uses from those in which Aristotle employs it. In the same way which 
gives us ' ethics,' occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indicates that its 
absence elsewhere is not accidental, this once is in a quotation from a heathen 
poet (1 Cor. 15: 33). The same precision in maintaining these lines of demar- 
cation is again strikingly manifested in the fact of the constant use of d'vciaaTif' 
^tov for the altar of the true God, occurring as it does more than twenty times 
in the books of the New Covenant, while on the one occasion when an heathen 
altar has need to be named, the word is changed, and instead of dvoiounif^iov 
(*altare'), fictt/aog ('ara') is used (Acts 17: 23); the feeling which dictated the 
exclusion of fioj/ji6g long surviving in the church, so that, as altogether profane, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology (Augusti, HandBtttch der Christ- 
licher Archdologie, Vol. i. p. 412). 

" In conformity with this same law of moral fitness in the selection of words, 
we meet with 'JtQW(ptjT6vHV as the constant word in the New Testament to express 
the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; while directly a sacred writer has need to 
make mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he employs this word no 
longer, but fiavrsvsa&ai in preference (cf 1 Sam. 28: 8; Deut 18: 10). What 
the essential difference between the two things, prophesying and soothsaying, the 
' weissagen ' and the ' wahrsagen ' is, and why it was necessary to keep them dis- 
tinct and apart by different 4erms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have considered the etymology of 
one, at least, of the words. Mavrsvofiat being from fulvrtSy is through it con- 
nected, as Plato has taught us, with fiavta and /natvo/uu. It will follow from 
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this, that the word has reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, the tempo- 
rary madness under which those were, who were supposed to be possessed by 
the god, during the time that they delivered their oracles ; this mantic fury of 
theirs displaying itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation. It is quite possible that these 
symptoms were sometimes produced, as no doubt they were often heightened, 
in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, by the use of drugs, or by other 
artificial means. Yet no one who believes that real spiritual forces underlie all 
forms of idolatry, but will also believe that there was often much more in these 
manifestations than mere trickery of this kind ; no one with any insight into the 
awful mystery of the false worships of the world, but will believe that these symp- 
toms were the evidence and expression of an actual connection in which these 
persons stood to a spiritual world — a spiritual world, indeed, which was not 
above them, but beneath. 

" Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing of this mantic fury, except to 
condemn it. * The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ' (1 Cor. 14: 
32). The true prophet is, indeed, rapt out of himself ; he is ' in the Spirit ' (Rev. 
1: 10) ; he i^ 'in an ecstasy' (Acts 11: 5) ; he is vno IIvevfjiaTog ^Ayiov (psQi- 
fisvos (2 Pet. 1: 21), which is very much more than 'moved,' as we have ren- 
dered it; rather 'getrieben,' as De Wette; and we must not go so far in our 
opposition to heathen and Montanist error as to deny this, which some, especially 
of those engaged in controversy with the Montanists, have done. But then he is 
not beside himself : he is lifted ahove^ not thus set beside^ his every-day self. It is 
not discord and disorder, but a higher harmony, a diviner order, that is intro- 
duced into his soul ; so that he is not as one overborne in the region of his lower 
life by forces stronger than his own, by an insurrection from beneath ; but his 
spirit is lifted out of that region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, than 
any in which at other times it is permitted him to breathe. All that he before 
had still remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, by a power higher than 
his own, but yet not alien to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he is 
most filled with the fulness of God. Even within the sphere of heathenism itself, 
the superior dignity of the 7rQ0(f>ijTyg to the ^rttg was recognized ; and recog- 
nized on these very grounds. Thus there is a well-known and often cited pas- 
sage in the Timceus of Plato (71 e, 72 a, i), where exactly for this reason, that 
the fidvTig is one in whom the powers of the understanding are suspended, who, 
according to the derivation of the word, more or less rages, the line is drawn 
broadly and distinctly between him and the TTQotpijTf^e, the former is subordinated 
to the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass after they have received the 
seal and approbation of the other. The truth which the best heathen philosophy 
had a glimpse of here, was permanently embodied in the Christian church in thb 
fact that, while it assumed the nQoq^rjravHV to itself, it ascribed the uayrei'io&ai 
to that heathenism which it was about to displace and overthrow." 
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n. Hutchinson's Sybiac Grammab and Chrestomatrt.^ 

Wb have here a complete, and we had abnost said, perfect apparatus far 
the study of the ancient Syriac. It would be difficult to find a better gram- 
mar of any language than Uhlemann's of the Syriac ; it is here accurately 
and clearly translated, and the addition by the translator of a good chres- 
tomathy, and lexicon, and exercises, leaves the learner nothing to desire so 
fiir as the rudiments of the language are concerned. Let him go carefully 
through with the study of this neat and compact volume, and he can begin 
to read with ease the Syriac translations of the Bible, and derive from them 
all the necessary illustrations of the sacred text The task would not be a 
long or a difficult one, and the acquisition would yield a rich reward for all 
the time and labor it might cost 

There is no cognate of the Hebrew more interesting or profitable than 
the Syriac. It is a very ancient language ; it is almost precisely the dialect 
in which our Saviour held his conversations and delivered his discourses ; 
it was the vernacular speech of the earliest Christian churches, and it has 
been preserved as a sacred tongue in the territory of those churches fit>m 
that day to this. It contains the best translation of the New Testament that 
has ever been made ; and its translations of the Old Testament abound in 
pertinent and happy elucidations of the Hebrew text Every theological 
student who purchases this work and thoroughly studies it, will find that he 
has made a most profitable investment both of his money and his tame. 
We hope Mr. Hutchinson will receive a twofold reward for his patient, 
persevering, and praiseworthy labors. 

in. Baynb's Chbistian Life.* 

This elegantly printed work meets an obvious demand of tJie times. It 
will reach a class of readers who have hitherto remained under the influence 
of Mr. Carlyle, and who seem incapable of being affected by any other 
modes of address than those to which he has lent such a peculiar fascination. 
The volume abounds with briUiant images, rich and often gorgeous diction, 
original similes, and striking illustrations. Its phraseology is oi^n remark- 
ajtify apt and exact, suggestive of more than it fully expresses. The spirit 
of the work is admirable. It is singularly generous and candid, catholic 
and truthfuL 



1 Uhlemann's Syriac Grammar, translated from the German by Enoch Hut- 
chinson, with a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomathy 
and brief Lexicon prepared by the Translator. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
Edinburgh ; T. & T. Clark. 8vo. pp. xvi. 367. 

2 The Christian Life Social and Individual, by Peter Bayne, M. A. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 12mo. pp. 528. 
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The Tolmne is divided into three Parts. Tbe First Fart states the gene- 
ral rules of the Individual and the Social Life. The Second Fart, after 
detailing some First Principles, proceeds to illustrate them in graphic 
biographies of Howard, "Wilberforce, Budgett, Foster, Arnold, Chalmers. 
These spirited memoirs form the most valuable part of the volume. They 
are drawn with rare skill and power. Each character is analyzed carefully 
and candidly, and the salient points of each are exhibited with such a 
distinctness as renders it difficult to mistake or forget, them. The Third 
Part discusses the Positive Philosophy of Compte, and the Pantheistic Phi- 
losophy. The entire volume is, indeed, a practical and powerful argument 
against Pantheism and Infidelity. It illustrates the rise of philanthropic 
action, the principles by which it is stimulated, the results to which it tends ; 
and it demonstrates the true and sure union between solid beneficence and 
the Christian system. The philosophical disquisitions are less complete 
than the biographical sketches ; develop less of original conception ; seize 
less firmly on the strong holds of the subject, and hold them forth less promi- 
nently. Still they are of great worth. 

The influence of Mr. Carlyle upon this, his most recent antagonist, has 
been too considerable to leave the style of Mr. Bayne as pure as it ought to 
be. Here and there, too, we discover errors of thought which a writer so 
perspicacious as Mr. Bayne might be expected to avoid. The argument of 
John Foster against the doctrine of endless punishment is not grskppled with * 
as we hoped it would be. Our author might have refuted it more signally, 
we think, than it has ever been refuted. He has peculiar qualifications for 
such a contest But he leaves it thus : In truth Foster's argument seems 
to us well-nigh the only argument of strength which can be urged on that 
side. Let it not, however, be thought that we therefore deem the position 
of those who adduce it weak. We consider it not only strong, but, in one 
point of view, absolutely unassailable. If John Foster, or any man, delibe- 
rately and honestly conceive it irreconcilable with infinite love that God 
should condemn the wicked to everlasting punishment, we see not how he 
can accept the fajci without blasphemy. If a man's reason, gazing earnestly 
and reverently, with lively consciousness of its own faint and glimmering 
vision, and full thought of the compass and might of infinite love guiding 
infinite power, is yet unable, we say not to justify, but to believe in the 
possible justice of eternal torments, we see not how he can accept the doc- 
trine ; it is not lawful for any man, taking the sentence, * God is love,* to 
use it as a fiery rod, though it were of celestial gold, wherewith to sear the 
eyeballs of his reason. One man, con^dering long, and searching Scripture, 
can, with no outrage on his moral being, embrace in one view the courts of 
eternal joy and the prison of eternal darkness, and believe unconstrainedly 
that the King who sits over both is Love ; such an one, we believe, was 
Jonathan Edwards. But another man cannot do so ; and if he is as honest 
and reverent as the last, who b there on earth that can accuse him? 
Deeply and solemnly earnest was Foster; we seem to see a dark cloud 
laboring along that letter, dropping tears on its way. We cannot subscribe 
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to liifl belief on die pcnnt; we think has yiew was somewliat contracted^ and 
that, by a more mature consideration of what is revealed to ns of Grod's 
desJings and designs in the creation of man, and a warrantable ihoogh care- 
ful borrowing of light from other quarterB, it mi^t have undergone impm:^ 
tant and advantageons change ; but how, with his premises, he could aTC»d 
his conclusion, we cannot see." p. 336. We had reason to anticipate that 
Mr. Bayne, iostead of treating Foster^s objections witli such measured defer- 
ence, would have shown that thej proceed from radically erroneous views 
of the human wiD, tlie nature of sin, the normal working of holy love. If 
Foster^s theories of free-agency, and of the essence of moral character, logi- 
cally result in his doctrine of universal salvation under a benevolent govern- 
ment, he is still reprehensible for entertaining such theories ; for not adopt- 
ing a philosophy which exhibits the rectitude of God in his severest dispen- 
sations. Mr. Bayne might have proved, that infinite, perfect benevolence 
requires the interminable punishment of those who abuse their freedom in 
transgressing the law ; that the love, which forms the moral character of 
the Judge, comprehends the strictest justice, and demands the fullest expres- 
fflon of hatred to sin. The truth that " Grod is love " contradicts the doctrine 
of universal salvation, rather than that of eternal punishment 

The volume before us is eminently practical in its tendencies. Here and 
there it appears to disparage science, in a laudable zeal to reconmiend 
Christianity by its benign results. While discoursing on Arnold's " view 
of the office and education of the theologian in our day," Mr. Bayne says, 
this view *^ recognized the value of the human element, as distinguished 
from the barely theological, the fatal danger, that students of theology be- 
come mere discriminators of doctrinal correctness, mere defenders of creed 
and system, mere catechetic expounders of the truth, mere denizens of the 
school or library, failing to unfold within them that expansion of human 
sympathy which is the means in God's hand of the action of man on man. 
Soundness in doctrine is of vital importance ; yet theological education must 
wander from the spirit of Christianity, if it becomes a mere instruction an 
practice in sy stematic or exegetic theology ; it is well that a fisherman can 
keep his net in order, perceiving and rectifying the slightest rent or weak- 
ness ; yet the matter of casting the net is also of great moment, and we 
appeal to those informed in the manner, whether it is not common to find 
young men armed at all points in exegetic and controversial theology, who 
yet fail utterly when they come to cast the Gospel net out into the world. 
Christ called his disciples to be fishers of men, to the grand practical task 
of world-Conversion ; when He sent out the seventy, His summary of doc- 
trine was very short, while His detail of the method of their preaching was 
much more extended." p. 398. 

Did the seventy disciples go forth to preach the distinctive Gospel, or 
rather to prepare the way for it ? Did they at that time understand the 
peculiarities of the New Dispensation ? Did not the great Teacher com- 
mand his apostles to " wait for the promise of the Father," the descent of 
the Holy Ghost who should instruct them in all things ? It is very true 
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that nunisters of the Gospel are oflen deficient in practical tact. Does this 
failure result from a superabundance of scientific discipline ? "Where do 
we find that excess of learning, that protuberance of genius, that severely 
intellectual training, which, in the view of some, are the most portentous 
evils of the church ? We believe that a true Christian science fosters a 
decidedly Christian temper ; that an extensive knowledge of divine truth 
nourishes an humble and devout spirit ; and, where learning and piety are 
dissociated, the fault is not in the learning but in the perversion of it. 
Theological study is liable to be abused ; but this fact is no legitimate objec- 
tion to the study. More clergymen suffer in their religious life from a want, 
than from an overplus, of knowledge. The most imminent peril of theolo- 
gians is, that a superficial acquwntance with the purifying truths of the 
Gospel will make their piety superficial. We need profounder views of the 
Bible ; so may we hope for a deeper and a heartier love of it Religion 
must be practical ; it is so in its essence ; it is so in the principles from which 
it emanates ; let these principles be rigidly scanned ; let Iheir full value be 
sought out; let ministers be thorough students in order to be progressively 
beneficent. Let it be proved true in both the prayerful and the contem- 
plative life of our clergymen, that bene orasse est bene studuisse, 

IV. Hallock's Memoir op Dr. Justin Edwards.* 

The Editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, in common with multitudes who 
have enjoyed his counsel, owe a debt of gratitude to the subject of this 
Memoir, and are now called to pay their tribute to the excellence of the 
volume which records his prudent words and wise deeds. 

Justin Edwards was bom April 25, 1787, in Westhampton, Mass. He 
was a distant relative of Prof. B. B. Edwards, who was bom in Southamp- 
ton, Mass. Both of these contiguous towns were formerly parts of North- 
ampton, Mass., and were both imder the pastoral care of Pres. Edwards, 
with whom Dr. Justin and Prof B. B. Edwards are supposed to have been 
remotely connected. There is another point of interest in the relation 
of Dr. Justin Edwards to the celebrated divine of Northampton. In his 
" Narrative of the surprising work of God in Northampton,*' Pres. Edwards 
records many particulars respecting an individual under his pastoral care,- 
an interesting child, who at the age of five years appeared to be a firm 
Christian. Dr. Justin Edwards received his earliest religious impressions 
of a decisive character, from his personal interview with that parishioner 
of Pres. Edwards. The death scene of one whom the Northampton pastor 
trained for a lengthened course of usefulness, was the means of awakening 
to spiritual life the heart of a youth who for nearly forty years was to per- 



1 A Sketch of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., the 
Evangelical Pastor, the Advocate of Temperance, the Sabbath, and the Bible. 
By Rev. William A. Hallock, of New York City. Published by the American 
Tract Society, New York. pp. 556. 12mo. 
Vol. XIL No. 48. 71 
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petuate the infiuence of tliat Nortbampton pastor, and to become an ax>ostle 
of temperance, and a missionary for the Sabbath. 

Afler his graduation at Williams College, and his residence at Andover 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Edwards became, in 1812, Pastor of the Old 
South Congregational Church at Andorer. During his pastorate, he was 
one of the foremost of those philanthropists who onginated the New England 
Tract Society. For several years, he had the principal direction of that 
Institution ; and, after it was merged into the American Tract Society, he 
remained, until his death, one of its most active and efficient officers. Dur- 
ing his ministry at Andover, he probably exerted as much influence as any 
other American pastor, in extending the system of Sabbath School and BiUe 
Class Instruction throughout the churches of this and other lands. He was 
the first who gave a practical efficiency to the Temperance Reformation, 
and was the father of the American Temperance Society. His ministerial 
life of nearly fifteen years in a quiet rural parish, was, in this and other 
methods, prolific of blessing to the whole world. In 1828, he was installed 
first Pastor of the Salem Street Church in Boston, where he remained 
nearly two years. Such were his wisdom and success in the ministerial 
office, that he was frequently and urgently solicited to change his sphere 
of labor and take charge of some of the most important churches in the 
land. 

He deemed it his duty, however, to devote himself to the Temperance 
Beformation. On the 27th of August, 1829, he became the GrenersJ Agent 
and Secretary of the American Temperance Society. In 1827 he had 
officiated as Agent of this Society for a brief period ; but he now devoted 
to the office a new and truly remarkable energy. The surprising results 
of his labors for two years, in this department, are stated on pp. 342, 343 
of Dr. Hallock's memoir. He retained his office seven years. During this 
period, besides various tracts, and unnumbered essays in the newspapers, 
he published his two octavo volumes, entitled Permanent Temperance Docu- 
ments. These had an immense circulation in our land, and large parts of 
them have been translated into the German, French, Spanish, and other 
foreign languages, and circulated through nearly all parts of the civilized 
world. They are monuments of his enterprise and industry, tact and pra- 
dence. 

Such was his reputation for sound judgment and honest piety, that he 
was ofl«n invited to chidrs of instruction in our Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries. The Professorships of Divinity in Hamilton College, of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Auburn Theological Seminary, of Theology in the New York 
Union Theological Seminary, and in the Western Reserve College, and 
various other Professorships were severally tendered to him. He accepted 
in 1836 the Presidency of Andover Theological Seminary, and retained it 
between five and six years. Then, after some important labors in behalf 
of different benevolent societies, he accepted, in 1843, the Secretaryship of 
the American and Foreign Sabbath Union, and continued in this office six 
years. In 1849, he commenced his Commentary on the Bible. In 1858, 
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he had published his Notes on the New Testament, and had written his 
comments on the Old Testament as far as to the ninetieth Psalm, when he 
was obliged to suspend his studies by his last sickness. Afterwards, in the 
midst of his disease, he prosecuted his favorite work until he had finished 
his notes on the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm. This work has been 
also published, and extensively circulated. He died July 23, 1853, at the 
Bath Alum Springs, in Virginia. 

Ministers of the Grospel, when discouraged by the apparently limited 
sphere of their usefulness, may be stimulated to fresh zeal by reading this 
instructive Memoir; for it gives an illustration of the extent to which a 
sound head and an honest heart diffuse their influence from parish to parish, 
and land to land. Two of Dr. Edwards's sermons, written in the midst of 
his parochial toils, have been printed in the Italian, Modem Greek, and 
Armeno-Turkish languages ; and, in the words of Rev. Mr. Goodell, " will 
probably go * throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria will * travel 
as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch ;* will * come to Perga in Pam- 
phylia,* and * to Antioch in Pisidia,' and * to Lystra, and Derbe, cities of 
Lycaonia,' and *• to Philippi, the chief city of Macedonia,' and ' to the seven 
churches that are in Asia;' and will be read *in the midst of Mars' hill,* 
and * in the isle of Patmos,' and at Corinth and Colosse and Thessalonica» 
at Scio and Samos and Rhodes and Miletus, and by ^ the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bith3mia.' " Of one 
part of his Sabbath Manual 541,000 copies had been printed in 1851, and 
of all the other parts 684,000 copies had been published in four languages. 
The extent of circulation to which other of his printed works have attained, 
in this and other lands, cannot be estimated. Yet he accomplished his great 
work, amid the embarrassments of disease, by the simplest methods. The 
plainest possible statement of a plain idea, he made more effective than the 
most elaborate argument is usually made. What can be less recondite than 
his saying: "The surest way to avoid drunkenness is to stop drinking $" 
Who can find the courage to utter a less questionable adage than " Labor- 
ing men have a right to keep the Sabbath" ? Yet it has been by a pithy 
style of repeating such axioms, and a dexterous method of applying them 
precisely when and where they were needed, that Dr. Edwards gained 
multitudes of adherents to his plans of reform. The simplest of all his 
means of usefulness, however, was his good heart. He feared God. He 
had an exact conscience. He practised a rigid self-controL " If any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body." Few men have advanced nearer to perfection, than Dr. 
Edwards advanced in the harmlessness of speech. At the same time, his 
Memoir shows that few men have been more firm and emphatic than he, in 
the expression of opinions which needed to be expressed. 

From the beginning to the end of his professional life. Dr. Edwards was 
an untiring student of the sacred volume. On his last journey, when most 
other men would have abandoned all mental application, he carried with 
him his Hebrew Bible, and several commentaries upon it He never 
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claimed to be a learned expositor; he was more apt to conceal tlian to 
expose his acquisitions ; but he loved the plain meaning of the inspired text. 
Some have imagined, that he never devoted himself to theological specula- 
tion. This is a mistake. He was a staunch and uncompromising advocate 
of what is technically denominated the New England Theology. He de- 
fended it ably in several trying conjunctures. Still he was singularl7 inde- 
pendent in his conclu^ons. Although eminent for caution, he was also 
remarkable for freedom of thought He bowed to no man's dictation. He 
prized the Bible infinitely above all human compends. He indicates his 
own theological tendencies in the following words, addressed to a theological 
student who was interested in certain controversies on original sin, etc 
After having advised the student to learn the views of distinguished theolo- 
gians, " not by heavsay, but by a careful perusal of their works," he says : 
The Bibley on these and other subjects, is all just right ; and that is the only 
book, in matter and manner, probably, that is so. All human standards and 
human works partake of the imperfections of their authors. To tiie law 
and the testimony everything is to be brought, and by them to be tried. 
If they speak not according to that word, they are to be rejected. It is 
important to be biblical in manner as well as in matter, to catch the spirit 
and aspect as well as the sentiment or truth of the Bible. The trutii may 
be held in unrighteousness, and spoken in contention, hatred, variance, 
wrath, emulation, and strife, instead of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tienesB, meekness, goodness, faith, and temperance. Let a minister be truly 
mighty in the Scriptures, not in the letter merely, that killeth, if alone ; or 
in the literature and critical verbal philology, that pufieth up ; but in the 
spirit^ that giveth life : let the word of Christ and the Spirit of Christ dwell 
in him richly in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, and then will he 
find it mighty through God to the pulling down of strong-holds. Make God 
your principal teacher ^ if you would become godlike in temper, teaching, 
and success." 

Engaged as was the subject of this notice, for so long a time, in the prac- 
tical operations of the church, it was natural that he should become inter- 
ested in the subject of Ecclesiastical Polity. He observed the working of 
various systems, and narrowly watched their immediate and their permanent 
results. He travelled extensively, among various conflicting sects, and 
examined their tendencies on a broad scale. He loved all who breathed 
the spirit of their Master. He was, it is true, a thorough and hearty be- 
liever in the principles of Congregationalism. He became more and more 
attached to the polity of the churches among which he spent his pastoral life. 
But he never exalted his denominational preferences above his catholic 
spirit. His rule was : " Make philosophy as prominent as the Bible makes it 
Say as much of Church Government as the Bible says. Be true to the word 
of Grod." His strong sense enabled him to detect the substantial truth which 
diversified sects hold in common, and wherever the truth was, thither as to 
a magnet was his heart attracted. 

Dr. Hallock's biography of this sagacious and reflective man, will be read 
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by hundreds who have been themselves reclaimed, or whose friends have 
been reclaimed from vice, by the simple words of him whose inner life b 
now in some measure revealed to them. It is impressive to see the influ- 
ence of his prayerful spirit upon all his public ministrations. " He walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him." 



ARTICLE VIII. 
SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Germany. 

The most important of the recent contributions to Scientific Theology 
is an elaborate treatise on " Philosophical Dogmatics, or the Philosophy of 
Christianity," by Prof. C. H. Weisse, of Leipsic, of which only one volume 
has thus far appeared. The work is designed to embrace the entire circle 
of Church Doctrine, philosophically developed, so that it will be at once a 
complete theological and philosophical system. The present volume, after 
an Introduction on the Nature of Religion and of Revelation, and on the 
Historical Development of Christian Doctrine, is mainly devoted to an 
inquiry into the Nature and Necessity of the Idea of God, the Evidences 
of His Existence and the Biblical Doctrine concerning Him, and the Divine 
Attributes. The author belongs to the liberal school, but his volume con- 
tains some very severe criticisms upon the theories of Tiibingen. The 
work is enriched with ample learning, and its lucid style, and impartial, 
independent tone, will commend it to the great majority of readers. 

Prof. Twesten of Berlin has republished, in a small but handsc»ne volume, 
the weU-known Compendium Locorum Theolc^corum," of Leonhardus 
Hutterus. In the chapters on Predestination, the Sacraments and Christ- 
ology, some additions have been made from the works of WoUebius and- 
Pictetus. 

The Biblical Numismatics," of Cellstino Carechoni, has been translated 
from the Italian by A. von Weslhof. The original work first appeared in 
1850, and was in the same year crowned by the Academy of Inscriptions at 
Paris. A table o£ coins is added at the end. 

A second edition of Parker's **Ten Sermons" has been published. 
While his works have been severely handled in some quarters, they have 
attracted a good deal of attention among a limited but intelligent class of 
readers. 

Ludwig Yolter, pastor of a church near Stnttgardt, has published a work 
on the Holy Land and Land of the Israelitish Wandering," designed to 
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be a gec^raphical commentary on the Bible. It is not, however, limited to 
a mere detail of places, but aims at a complete picture of the physical aspects 
of the country. It is based in part on the author's own researches. 

An important contribution to religious history is made by Dr. Wilhehn 
6. Soldan, in his " History of Protestantism in France till the death of 
Charles IX./* which aims less to exhibit tlie development of the formation 
of the Reformed ecclesiastical constitutions, than the ideas and struggles to 
which the age of the Reformation gave birth in France. Of course it 
touches extensively upon the political history of the time. The author 
claims to have made a more thorough investigation of the originsd sources 
than any one before him, having consulted for this purpose, not merely the 
vast collection of Memoirs and historical documents which have been given 
to the public of late years, but also the numerous mss. relating to the sub- 
ject, preserved in the Paris Library, which were courteously placed at his 
disposal by the French government. As the present work sums only to 
trace the youthful growth of Protestantism, it properly closes with the death 
of Charles IX. If well received, the author promises to extend it to the 
period of the culmination of the Refcnrmation in France, the publication of 
the Edict of Nantes. The work contains a vivid picture of the religious 
and ecclesiastical life in France at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
in which the corruption, ignorance, and immorality of the clergy are treated 
without compassion. 

From Prof. Duncker of Halle we have the first volume of an enlarged 
and improved edition of his " History of Antiquity." The entire work ex- 
tends from the earliest times to the fall of the Caesars. The author does 
not rank with the first class of original historical investigators, but he has 
made diligent study of the labors of others, and his works, as a condensed 
summary of the last results of historical research, is perhaps, on the whole, 
the best that we have. 

A small woik on the " Primitive History of the Human Race," by A. F. 
Gfrorer, though like the preceding valuable as a compend, derives its chief 
interest from illustrating the total change in the author's sentiments. For- 
merly a critic of New Testament history of the most ultra-rationalistic 
school, he now vindicates the authority of tradition, and ckums for the first 
chapters of Crenesis an almost literal acceptance. 

In the department of Philosophy we note the appearance of the second 
volume of Kuno Fbher's History of Modem Philosophy, which is devoted 
to L^bnitz and his School. None of the living expounders of philosophy 
have excited so much enthuaasm among their pupils as Prof. Fisher, whose 
lectures at Heidelberg were attended by a concourse of students wholly 
unprecedented. It will be remembered that he was displaced from his chair 
on the charge of Pantheism, chiefly, it is said, at the instigation of Prof. 
SohenkeL His lectures have consequently been given to the public through 
the press. The first voliune appeared more than a year since, and was 
devoted to Descartes, Spinoza, and Malebranche. The second brings the 
lustory down to Kant, tracing especially the influence of the philosophy of 
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Leibnitz upon the great writers of the last century, upon Lessing, Herder, 
Layater, Groethe, and Schiller. Fisher is eminently successful in the ex- 
position of a System, and the simplicity,, precision, and occasional beauty 
of his style render his work the most readable that we have on the 
subject 

Prof. Gruppe of Berlin has published a work on the " Present and Future 
of Philosophy in Germany," in which he stoutly contends that all the Grer- 
man thinkers from Kant down have been radically in error. Among all 
philosophers the author awards the highest meed of praise to Bacon ; but, 
while utterly discarding all attempts at the construction of systems by h 
priori speculation, he is equally removed from the Positive Philosophy of 
Compte, and still asserts for philosophy her distinct and peculiar place, that 
of the range of the mere sciences. Holding that all the errors of modem 
speculation result from the want of a true Method, he insists upon a radical 
reformation in Logic, or the Science of Knowing, as affording the only hope 
of a new philosophy. How this is to be effected, he has explained in pre- 
vious works. His theory is essentially inductive, beginning with the facts 
of experience, and thus arriving at a system last, instead of starting with it, 
as on the speculative plan. The book is vigorously written, with a thorough 
knowledge of {he subject, and contains criticism of the sharpest kind upon 
systems whose authority, a few years ago, was well-nigh absolute. 

As a further illustration of the present empirical tendencies of the Grer- 
man mind, may be mentioned, in addition to the elaborate treatise on " Psy- 
chology, as and Empirical Science," by Karl Forslage (the first volume of 
which appeared scane time since), a stout volume by Dr. P. Jessen, entitied : 
" An Attempt at a Scientific Grounding of Psychology." The work is not 
so much a complete scientific treatise, as the basis for one. The author 
pursues a purely inductive path, and claims that there is no reason why 
psychology, in this way, should not advance along with the other sciences. 
In opposition to what K^ant regarded as his most important principle, he 
makes the operation of the mind in perception to be analytic and not 
synthetic. 

Dr. Julius Franerstadt, who brought himself into notice sometime since 
as an advocate of the forgotten doctrines of Arthur Schoperhauer, has 
published a small book on the Natural Sciences in their Influence upon 
Poetry, Beligion, Morals and Philosophy," the character of which may be 
gathered from the assertion that the Natural Sciences have proved detri- 
mental to those religious systems only which involve a belief in miracles, 
and to those ethical theories which admit a state of future rewards and pun- 
ishments. The author comments with great severity upon the recent attempt 
of Rudolph Wagner to draw a line between religion and science. 
From Adolf Zeising we have a very handsomely printed volume entitied 
Esthetic Researches," being an elaborate investigation of the nature and 
origin of the esthetic emotions. Claiming that the subject demands a more 
realistic apprehension than it has ever received, he handles it much after 
the method of the natural sciences. The treatment is very complete. 
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Karl Rosenkrawz of Konigsberg has published a woA on " Poetty and 
its History," which covers the entire field from the earliest development of 
the Chinese muse down to Tuck and Heinrich Heine. It aims to exhibit 
the poetic ideal of successive nations, and especially to trace the inner relar 
tion of poetry and religion. It is not at all designed to be a complete lite^ 
rary history. The author dedicates it to the University of Leipac, in 
acknowledgment of an honorary degree which was conferred upon him 
several years since. 



An Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, by M. 
Ealisch, FML Doc., M. A. Exodus. This is the first part of a new cosor 
mentary on the books of the Old Testai^ient by a learned Jew. It is pub- 
lished in two forms ; one with the Hebrew text, the other without the He- 
brew and the commentary abridged. The smaller edition is for persons 
not acqumnted with the Semitic and classical languages. There is a new 
and revised English translation. The notes are very extensive, nothing 
being left unnoticed which could tend to throw light on the meaning of tlie 
original. There can be little doubt of the work being a very great advance 
on anything similar which has appeared in the English language. The 
author is evidently master of all the literature of his subject, down to the 
most recent ; and has neglected no available source of knowledge for the 
elucidation of the sacred record. Jewish materials, of course, are not omit- 
ted ; neither are Christian ones. As far as we can judge from the present 
specimen, it is much superior to the similar work of Cahen. We have, 
therefore, pleasure in recommending it to the favorable notice of all who 
wish to have an intelligent acquaintance with the book of Exodus. If the 
other books be treated as ably, the conunentary will be a great storehouse 
of learning which no future commentator can safely venture to overlook. 
But on the present plan, many volumes will be required to complete the 
Old Testament, sixteen or eighteen probably. We are glad to percmve 
that, while the learned editor has availed himself of the latest German 
researches, his tendency is conservative, not destructive. He has no sym- 
pathy with the sceptical school. On the whole, the book is one which must 
take a foremost rank among the ablest and best commentaries on Exodus 
that exist in any language. 

Vindication of Luther against his recent English assailants, second edition, 
by Archdeacon Hare, octavo. The last publication on which the lamented 
writer was engaged before his death. In every respect it is worthy of his 
name and reputation. Those who wish to see what Archdeacon Hare could 
do, must peruse this treatise. 

Critical and Grammatical Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, 
with a revised translation, by C. J. Ellicott, M. A. 8vo. Also, Conunen- 
tary on Paul's Epistie to the Galatians, with translation, by the same. 8va 
These are good commentaries, not exhaustive ones. They will not satisfy 
such as know all the difficulties of the episties in question. 
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Epistles of Paul to the ThessaLonians, Galatians, and Bomans, with Critical 
Notes and Dissertations, by Key. B. Jowett, B. A. 2 vols. 8yo. These are 
abler specimens of commentary than EUicott's, Probably they are the best 
of the kind which have appeared in this country. That they are altogether 
satisfactory to the advanced scholar, we will not affirm ; that the theological 
peculiarities of the Epistie to the Romans have been mastered, it were too 
much to say. Neither will they supersede those of De Wette and Meyer. 
They have many excellencies, and not a few defects. It would have been 
more gratifying to have seen evidences of the writer's acquaintance with aU 
the best and most recent sources. , 

The Doctrine of the Real Presence, as contsuned in the Fathers, from 
the death of John the Evangelist to the fourth general council, etc. By 
Kev. E. B. Pusey, D. D. 8vo. A great deal of patristic lore is collected 
here. The book is heavy and dull. 

Ancient Jerusalem, a new Investigation into the History, Topography, and 
Plan of the City, Environs and Temple. With maps, plans, etc. By J. F. 
Thrupp, M. A., Vicar of Barrington. 8vo. This is a carefully written 
book by one who has studied the subject It does not, however, add much 
to already existing information. 

A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, by Rev. J. B. 
Mozley, B. D. Svo. An able, learned, and well written book, worthy of the 
attention of every theologian. 

Christian Theism : the Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the Exist- 
ence and Character of the Supreme Being, by Rev. R. A. Thompson, M. A. 
2 vols. Svo. This is the work to which the first Burnett prize of £1800 
has been awarded. It is published in a very expensive form, in two vol- 
mnes ; whereas all the matter it contains might have been easily put into 
one. The book is a very readable one, and respectably written. It bears 
marks of care and research. But it has greatiy disappointed us. Littie 
grasp or power of mind is discernible in it The writer is evidentiy neither 
a man of learning, nor a vigorous thinker. The prize should have produced 
something immensely superior. 

History of the Papacy from the earliest period to the Reformation, by 
Rev. J. E. Riddle, M. A. 2 vob. Svo. This is a carefully compiled book. 
It shows no philosophy. 

Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland. 2 vols. 
Svo. A pleasandy written work, full of anecdote, as may be imagined from 
the subject of it 

A Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada, by C. R. Weld, Bar- 
rister. Post Svo. Instructive and entertaining. 

Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, by R. F. Bur- 
ton, Lieutenant, Bombay Army. Vols. 1 and 2. Svo. Medina, A remark- 
able book by a remarkable man. The information is in a great measure 
new. 

English Notes on the Translation of Dante's Divine Comedy, by .C. B. 
Cayley, B. A. Foolscap 8vo. 
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A new Dictionary of Geo^phy, by A. Keith Johnston. Second edition. 
8vo. This is a most valuable gazetteer of the world, revised and corrected 
to the present time. 

Locke's Writings and Philosophy historically considered, and vindicated 
from the charge of contributing to the scepticism of Hume, by E. Tagart 
8vo. The writer is far below his subject He is no philosopher, and has 
produced a poor book. 

Natural Elements of Political Economy, by R Jennings, M. A. Post 8vq. 

Rhemes and Doway : an attempt to show what has been done by Roman 
Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English, by Rev. H. 
Cotton, D. C. L. 8vo. A good book. 

Sacred Chronology, by the late Godfrey Faussett, D. D. 8vo. This is a 
good book as far as it goes. But it is not comprehensive or satisfactory 
the present day, when recent investigations are considered. 

The Novimi Organon ; or, a True Guide to the Interpretation of Nature, 
by Lord Bacon. A new translation, by Rev. G. W. Kitchen, M. A. 8vo. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon. A 
new edition, preceded by his autobiography, and edited, with notes, by 
William Smith, LL. D. 8 vols. 8vo. This is the best edition of Gibbon's 
immortal work. The present editor has added a few notes of his own, be- 
sides giving those of Guizot, Wenck, Milman, and others. He might have 
given more. 

A new Latin-English Dictionary, Based upon the works of Forcellini 
and Freund. By William Smith, LL. D. A smaller edition, abridged from 
the preceding. Crown 8vo. The larger dictionary professes to be a better 
book than Andrews's, and so it is. But it scarcely deserves the encomiums 
of the Athenaeum, a journal that is in the habit of praising everything that 
proceeds from Dr. Smith, sometimes even before it is fairly published. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History <tf 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, by Arthur Helps. Vols. 1 
and 2. 8vo. 

The Senses and the Intellect, by Alexander Bain, A. M. 8v. There is 
much intellectual ability in this book. 
Velasquez and his works, by W. Stirling, M. P. 

The Works of Virgil closely rendered into English Rythm, and illustrated 
from British poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, by Rev. R. C. 
Singleton, M. A. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 

Arlstotie on the Vital Principle. Translated from the original text, with 
notes, by Charles Collier, M. D. Crown 8vo. 

The Annals of England : an Epitome of English History from contem- 
porary writers, the rolls of parliament, and other public records. Foolscap 
8vo. Vol. I. A laudable and successful attempt to write the history of 
England in a new and popular way. 

The End : or, the Proximate Signs of the Close of this Dispensation, by 
Rev. John Cumming, D. D. We hope this will be the last of Dr. Cum- 
ming's books on prophecy. 
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History of Modem Italy, from the first French Kevdution to the year 
1850, by R. H. Wrightson. Post 8vo. 

The Rivers of Paradise, and the Children of Shem, by Major William 
Stirling. 8vo. Not much worth. 

The English Language, by Dr. R. G. Latham. 2 vols. 8vo. Fourth edi- 
tion. A standard book. 

Glaucus : or, the Wonders of the Shore, by Charles Kingsley. Foolscap 
8vo. A most interesting little work. 

New Testament Millenarianism. The Bampton Lecture for 1864. By 
the Hon. and Rev. S. Waldegrave. 8vo. 

On the Study of Language : an Exposition of Tooke's Diversions of Pur- 
ley, by Charles Richardson, LL. D. Foolscap 8vo. An attempt to popu- 
larize Home Tooke. 

The Life and Miscellaneous Woiks of Dr. Thomas Young, by Dean Pea- 
cock and John Zeitch, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Roman Empire of the West Four lectures delivered at Edinburgh, 
by R. Congreve, M. A. 

Who is God in China, Shin or Shang-te ? by the Rev. S. C. Malan, M. A. 
8vo. A very leamed work. The writer has made his view of the point 
very probable. 

Scripture Difficulties. The Hulsean Lectures for 1853, 1854. By Rev. 
M. Cowie, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. Some Scripture difficulties only are treated 
in these volumes, which do not appear to be of much value. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, with a revised translation, 
by Rev, E. Purdue, M. A. 8vo. This work is creditable to the judgment 
of the author. 

England's Sacred Synods : a Constitutional History of the Convocations 
of the Clergy, from the Earliest Records of Chrsitianity in Britain to the 
Date of the Promulgation of the Book of Common Prayer, by J. W. Joyce, 
M. A. (Third portion.) 8vo. A dear but useful work. 

The Spirit of the Bible, by Ed. Higginson. Vol. 2. 8vo. This com- 
pletes the work, and is creditable to the talents of the author, who is a 
moderate Unitarian. 

A Manual of Geology, Practical and Theoretical, by John Phillips, M. A., 
etc. Crown 8vo. One of the best manuals of geology extant. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the New Testament dur- 
ing the first four centuries, by B. F. Westcott, M. A. Crown 8vo. A 
carefully written and able treatise on the subject. In some points the 
author has not succeeded in showing what he wishes ; and in regard to the 
most perplexed part of the subject he is unsatisfactory. He has certainly 
not gone to all the depths of it, being evidently too conservative for that. 

Life Spiritual, by the Rev. George Smith. Small 8vo. A useless collec- 
tion of common-place ideas. 

Maud and other Poems, by Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. We do 
not think that this volume will add to the fame of Tennyson as a poet ; 
as a whole the poetry is inferior to the " Princess." 
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The First Cause : or, a Treatise upon tlie Being and Attributes of God, 
by tlie Bey. J. C. Whish, M. A. 8m We suppose that this was one of the 
treatises written for the Burnett Prize. It adds nothing new to the argu- 
ment 

Meteorological Essays, by Francis Arago. Trandated under the Superin- 
tendence of Lieut CoL Sabine. 8to. This is the first ydume <^a uniform 
English copyright edition of Francis Arago's woAs. 

Lectures on the Cinnparatiye Anatomy and Physiology of the Liverte- 
brate Animals, by l^hard Owen, F. B. S. 8to. This work, though marked 
as a second edition, is not a reprint of the work published with the same 
title twelve years aga It b rather to be considered as a new book. 

Mr. Hallam's historical works are now publishing in ten monthly rolumes 
at six shillings each. 

A new quarterly Review has just made its appearance, entitled: The 
National Review. The conductors were formerly contributors to the West- 
minster, and are Unitarians. But we suppose theology will hare a yery 
subordinate place in it Although there are two political articles in the 
first number, it is hard to say exactiy what the position in politics wiU be. 
We have no sympathy with the political tendencies of F. W. Newman, who 
has written one of the articles in question. S. D. 



A collected series of the Works of John Knox has been undertaken by 
Mr. David Laing, Librarian to the Society of Writers to the Signet ; of 
which four volumes have appeared. The first two contain Knox's History 
of the Reformation ; the third contains his Miscellaneous Writings in chro- 
nological order from his earliest known publication in 1548 till 1554 ; and 
the fourth continues the series till 1558 ; others are to follow. This is the 
first complete and uniform edition of the great Scottish Reformer's Works 
that has ever been published; and it could not have been in better hands 
than those of Mr. Laing, whose love for the work is equalled only by his sur- 
passing knowledge of all things pertaining to Scottish histoiy and thecdogy. 
He has bestowed the greatest pains on securing accuracy in the text, and 
has added many valuable notes and illustrations. To all interested in the 
history of Ejiox and of his times this collection of his writings is invaluable. 

The Rev. Patrick Booth, Parish Minister of Innerleithen in Peeblesshire, 
has published an Essay on the Existence and Attributes of God, which was 
one of the unsuccessful candidates for the Burnett Prize. This essay, as a 
whole, is certainly not equal to either of the essays to which the prizes were 
assigned; but it has, nevertheless, very considerable merit as a piece of 
reasoning, and in one department of the argument, that founded on man's 
mental and moral constitution, the author has, perhaps, surpassed both of 
his more successful rivals. 

A fourth edition of Dr. M'Cosh's work on the Method of the Divine Gov- 
ernment, Physical and Moral, has appeared. In this edition the author has 
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made several additions to his previous reasonings ; among the rest is a reply 
to the criticisms of Mr. Albert Taylor Bledsoe, of the University of IkCssis- 
sippi, in his Theodicy, or Vindication of the Divine Glory as manifested in 
the Constitution and Government of the Moral World. 

The first volume of a collected series of the Works of Professor TTOson 
of Edinburgh, edited by his son-in-law. Prof. Ferrier, has been published; 
and several more are to follow in quarterly volumes. The first four will 
contain those of the Noctes Ambrosianae, which were written by Wilson ; 
the rest, his Essays, Critical and Lna^native, his Recreations of Christopher 
North, his Poems, his Tales, and his Lectures on Moral Philosophy, edited 
fixHn his MS8. The first volume has been well received ; and the whole 
n^n completed will form a noble series of the best productions of the 
greatest genius Scotland has produced since Scott In some respects, 
indeed, Wilson even surpassed Scott ; though his writings will not be appre- 
ciated by so wide a circle as that which Scott addressed. Taken as a whole 
the Noctes Ambrosianae form, perhaps, the most wonderful combination of 
difiTerent kinds of genius that ever flowed irom the same pen ; though it may 
be doubted if any but a Scotchman can thoroughly appreciate them. 

A valuable contribution to geology is promised by Messrs. Blackwood 
of Edinburgh in the publication of a Map of the Geology of Europe, 
according to the most recent and inedited materials, prepared by Sir Rod- 
erick Lnpey Murchison and Professor Mcol of Aberdeen, and executed by 
Mr. Keith Johnstone. Mr. Johnstone has also produced a beautiful Atlas 
(^Astronomy, edited by Mr. Hind of Greenwich Observatory. 

A translation has appeared fixxn the press of Messrs. Constable and Co. 
of a work by Leibnitz in refutation of Spinoza, recently discovered in the 
Royal Library at Hanover. The translator is the Rev. O. F. Owen, M, 
Rector of Burstow Surrey. This work is, perhaps, more curious than val^ 
uable, as it adds nothing to what may be found in the author's previously 
published wcnks. 

A series of posthumous works of the late Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow is 
announced as about to appear in quarterly volumes. It will contain Exposi- 
tory Lectures on Proverbs, Lectures on Systematic Theology, Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and other expository works. On smne of 
these writings the author's maturest labors were expended, and they have 
been left in a state abnost quite ready for the press. They are to be edited 
by the Rev. J. A. Campbell of Bradford, Yorkshire, a private pupil, and 
for many years an intimate friend, of the author. 

The Chair in the Edinburgh University, left vacant by the death of Prof. 
Edward Forbes, has been filled by the appointment to it of Dr. AUman, of 
Trinity College, DuMn. A new professorship has just been created by 
the Crown in this University, under the title of the Professorship of Tech- 
nology, the duties of which respect the various useful arts and the sciences 
on which they depend. The professor appointed to this chair is Dr. Greorge 
Wilson of Edinburgh, a distinguished chemist^and a man of many and rich 
attainments in various branches of literature and science. 
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We have been instnicted by the pernsal of " The Ecclesiastical Histwy 
of New England ; comprising not only Beligions, but also Moral, and other 
Relations ; by Joseph B. Eelt. Vol. I. Boston : Published by the Congre- 
gational Library Association and by the Congregational Board of Publicar 
tion. 1855.^ pp. 664. 8to. A cc^ions Index of Names and a still more 
copions Index of Subjects are appended to the Tolnme. It is a thesaurus 
for future historians. Mr. Felt has rare qualifications, and has enjoyed 
rare opportunities for collecting the materials of a New England Church 
History. We wait with great interest for his completion of the work, when 
we will notice it more at length. 

Mr. John Bardett of Cambridge has published an interesting volume 
entitled : ^ Memories of Touth and Manhood, by Sidney Willard," in two 
volumes of 350 and 384 pages, 18mo. This work contains sketches of the 
prominent men and the note-worthy scenes connected with Harvard Cd- 
lege, particularly during the period of Prof. WiDard's intimacy with its 
afGsurs, from 1794 to 1831. It furnishes a rich biography of Dr. Joseph 
Willard, an hcmored President of Harvard, and the father of the author oi 
tJiese volumes. The work abounds with life-like descriptions of men and 
incidents with which every alumnus of Cambridge University will love to 
be acquainted. It affords numerous data which will be interesting to the 
student of the Ecclesiastical History of New England. All such reminis- 
cences as those pertaining to Dr. Eirkland, Chief Justice Parsons, Drs. 
Tappan, Pearson, Ware, and men of like character, are valuable to the 
observer of theological as well as educational progress in our land. 

Mr. Bartlett has also recently published " A Collection of Familiar Quo- 
tations, with Complete Indices of Authors and Subjects." The object of 
this work is to show, to some extent, the obligations our language owes to 
various authors for numerous phrases and fiuniliar quotations which have 
become househc^d words." The collection is made with great accuracy. 
It is a highly honorable tribute to the memory of the great writers, and it 
indirectly exposes the plagiarism of some popular writers in our language. 
It deserves to be on the study-table of critics. 

We have been intending for some time to notice the " Outlines of ffirtory, 
illustrated by numerous Geographical and Historical Notes and Maps, by 
Marcius Willson, author of * American History,* * ffistory of the United 
States,' etc." Published by Ivison and Phinney, New Yoric. pp. 865. 8vo. 
The volume is well adapted to the wants of the youthM student of history, 
and forms and excellent compend to which the more advanced scholar may 
refer often and with profit It is accurate and spirited in its statements, 
instructive and stimtdating. 

Other notices prepared for this number are unexpectedly and unavoidably 
omitted. 
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A. 

American Antiquities, bjr Rev. J. L. 
Taylor, 483 ; succession of publi- 
cations on thu sulyject, 488 ; memo- 
rials of a population different from 
that prevalent three hundred years 
since, everywhere to be found, 434 ; 
specially numerous in the Mexican 
territory, 485; common origin of 
the monuments, 485; the animal 
mounds, 486 ; conical mouncb of 
sepulture in the Mississippi valley, 
487; sacrificial mounds, 489 ; tem- 
ple mounds, 440 ; beacon mounds, 
441; systems of fortifications, 442; 
sacred enclosures, 444 ; attainments 
in science and in the useful and 
ornamental arts, as indicated in 
these remains, 445; advancement 
of the Mexicans in civilization, 446 ; 
this civilization tinged with barba- 
rism, 44 7 ; Aztecs and Tolteos came 
from the North, 448 ; traces c^such 
emigration in Nicaragua and fur- 
ther south, 449 ; no such traces 
among the Peruvians, 449; the 
great aboriginal family came origi- 
nally from north-eastern Asia, 451 ; 
proo& of this, 452 ; to be found in 
Peru, 453 ; are the American In- 
dians descendants of the mound 
builders? 456; denial by Mr. 
Schoolcraft and Mr. Bradford, 457 ; 
aportion of the ancestors of the In- 
dians may have come from North- 
em Europe, 460 ; labors in regard 
to this siibject of the American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
464 ; work of Caleb Atwater, 465 ; 
Albert Gallatin, 466; works of 
Prescott, Stephens, and Hawk8,466. 



Angellj Prof. James S., Article by, 
770. 

Angels, Seven, of the Seven Apocaiyp- 
tic Churches, 889. 

Anselm on the Incarnation and Atone' 
ment, translated by J. G. Vose, 52 ; 
man made holy, 52 ; death the con- 
sequence of sm, 58 ; man will rise 
having the same body as before 
death, 58; God will oun^ete in 
respect to human nature what he 
has begun, 58 ; the necessity under 
which God lies not of the nature of 
compulsion, 54 ; atonement not pos- 
sible except by the God-man, 55 ; 
the Mediator should be perfect tis 
God and as man, 56 ; the Mediator 
should be of the seed of Adam, 56 ; 
the Word can only unite in one 
person with man, 58; Christ did 
not die of debt, 60 ; in what sense 
he can and cannot sin, 60 ; in what 
sense he cannot deserve praise if it 
is impossible for him to sin, 61 ; the 
death of Christ voluntary on his 
part, 62; mortality not inherent in 
the essential nature of man, 62; 
Christ not miserable though he 
share in our weaknesses, 64 ; does 
not partake of our ignorance, 65 ; 
the death of Christ outweighs the 
number of our sins, 66 ; hb death 
removes the sin of his murderers, 
67 ; the Word free from sin though 
taken from a sinful substance, 68 ; 
Christ died voluntarily, yet his 
birth not possible except as he was 
destined to suffer death, 71 ; nei- 
ther necessity nor impossibility with 
God, 73 ; distinction between ^ 
ercive necessity and one that 
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so, 73; in what sense Christ was 
bound and not bound to suffer, 77 ; 
the mode in which the salyation 
follows from the death of Christ, 80 ; 
the greatness of the compassion of 
God, 82 ; reconciliation of the devil 
to God not possible, 82 ; the truth 
of the Old and New Testament as 
proved by the sacrifice of Christ, 
83. 

AntiquUies^ American^ 433. 
Atonement^ Anselm's Doctrine of, 52. 
AubeHen on Daniel and Revelationy 
noticed, 643. 

B. 

Barrowsy Prof, E, P., Article by, 789. 
Bartlet^ 8 Jerusalem Revisited^ noticed, 
421. 

Baur, Dr. 6r., on the Art of Education^ 
1. 

Bauf^s History of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity^ noticed, 648. 

Bayne*s Christian Life, noticed, 838. 

Bwcter, Richard, his " End of Contro- 
versy," 348. 

Becker, Dr, K. F,, his works on Gram- 
mar, 661. 

Beecher, Edvoard, D, D,, Article by, 
499. 

Bethune, Dr. G. A., Article by, 885. 
C. 

Capernaum, its Site, 263. 
Chace, Prof, George L, Remarks on 

his Address at Andover, 180. 
Cheever, George B., D. D,, Article by, 

789. 

Christmas and the Saturnalia, by Rev. 
J. P. Thompson, 144 ; the religious 
observance of the 25th of Decem- 
ber wholly of human appointment, 
145 ; the date of the Saviour's birth 
cannot be fixed, 145 ; opinions of 
Lightfoot and others, 145 ; the fes- 
ti^ of Christmas hardly known 
tin the close of the fourth century, 
148; the day now observed as 
Christmas first fixed at Rome about 
350 A. D., 151 ; origin of the fes- 
tival of the Saturnalia, 151; re- 
sembles Christmas as to the time 
of its occurrence, 153 ; as a season 
of riotous indulgence, 153 ; and in 
other particulars, 154; opinion of 
Neander, 155. 



Church essentially Spiritual, The, by 
Rev. Archibald Fleming, 724 ; sen- 
era! i^orance of the inward me of 
the church, 724 ; the church a ne- 
cessary result of a work of saving 
grace among men, 724 ; regenerate 
persons the only true members of 
the church, 726; consideration of 
objections, 727; distinction of the 
visible and the invisible church, 
727 ; the ministry of the church an 
organic part of the body of the 
church, 730 ; nature of ordination, 
732 ; unity of the church spiritual, 
and yet consistent with some diver- 
sity, 733; that the best form of 
church polity and worship which 
gives to the spiritual life of the 
church its greatest freedom, 735. 
Conservative use of the Eyes, The, by 
Dr. G. A. Bethune, 385 ; nature of 
that disease of the eyes common 
among literary men, 385; preva- 
lent especially in America, 886; 
owing to the physical organization 
of our literary men, 886; to our 
brilliant atmosphere, 387; to our 
mode of heating rooms, 387 ; habits 
of exercise, 388 ; food, 389 ; use of 
stimulants, 389 ; clothing and bath- 
ing, 390 ; sleep, 391 ; regulation of 
the bowels, 392; habits of mind, 
392; time of day in which the 
eyes can be most safely used, 893 ; 
any mental excitement unfavorable 
to the use of the eyes, 394 ; lialxlity 
to relapses, 395; students should 
not, in their intercourse with each 
other, dwell on their diseased sen- 
sations, 396. 
Correspondence, Letter from Dr. Lob- 
dell, with Remarks by Prof. Stowe, 
896. 

Creation, Narrative of the, in Genesis, 
83, 323. 

D. 

Dead Sea, Recent Exploroitions of (he, 
528. 

Deaf and Dumb, their Notions on Re-- 
ligious Subjects before Instruction, 
559. 

Deborah, the Song of, 597. 
Dispensations of Divine Providence 
towards the Apostle Paid, an Ex- 
po^tory Dissertation on 2 Car. 12: 
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7—10, E. Beecher, D. D., 499 ; 
what was Paul's thorn in the flesh ? 
499 ; regarded hy many as an un- 
answera^ble question, 499; consid- 
ered by many to be a bodily inflic- 
tion, 499 ; by others sao£ a f^irit- 
uid nature, 500 ; usefulness ot dis- 
cussion of the sulject, 500; the 
idea of weakness prevails through- 
out tiie passage, 501 ; nature of uds 
weakness, 502; design of Provi- 
dence to mortify Paul's love of 
power, 504; strength and intensity 
of this principle, 504 ; peculiarly 
strong in the mind of Paul, 506 ; 
the actual facts of Paul's experience 
to the nature of this thorn, 509; 
wimt of success as an imostle, 509 ; 
his persecutions, 510 ; the language 
of the passage considered, 514 ; 
the tham not a bodily disease, 515 ; 
views of Olshausen, Conybeare and 
Howsen, Jaspis and others, 517; 
the reply of Christ to Paul's prayer, 
519 ; objections to the idea of the 
thorn's bein^ mere bodily suffering, 
520 ; obiections to the idea of the 
thorn's being spiritual, 522; out- 
ward and worldly strength not the 
most desirable strength, 525 ; min- 
isters and churches m special need 
of inward power from God, 526 ; 
the highest mind easily paralyzed 
by the agency o( invisible powers, 
527. 

E. 

Education, German, 812. 

Education, Recent Views of German 
Writers on, I ; excitement pro- 
duced by the " Emile " of Bousseau, 
1 ; all permanent reforms must 
originate with practical men, 2 ; 
Bousseau, Basedow and Pestalozzi 
deficient in practical experience, 2 ; 
value of objective results of expe- 
rience above those speculative 
reformers, 8 ; Wiese's " Letters up- 
on English Education," considered, 
3 ; educational movement at the 
close of the eighteenth century im- 
perfect and weak from its disregard 
of past experience, 4 ; too exclu- 
sively intellectual a character given 
to instruction, 6 ; independent men- 
tal action not attained, 6 ; efiects of 
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this error 5een in respect to the ver- 
nacular language and religion, 7 ; 
recent improvement in this respect, 
8 ; more judicious mode pursued by 
the English, 9 ; movement at the. 
close of the eighteenth century in 
relation to moral culture, 11 ; influ- 
ence of poetry on moral culture, 1 2 ; 
writers of the eighteenth century 
not aware of this, 13 ; better under- 
stood at the present day, 14 ; En- 
glish inferior to the Grermans in re- 
spect to this, 15 ; cultivation of the 
disposition in the English schools, 
16 ; multiplicity of studies in Ger- 
man Universities an error, 17; 
amount of study required to be pro- 
portioned to the average capacity 
of a class, 18. 

Edwards, Dr. Justin, his Memoir by 
HaUock,^ noticed, 841. 

Element of Time in Prophecy, The, 
by Prof. E. P. Barrows, 789 ; pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament to be 
divided into two classes, 789 ; those 
in which the succession of events in 
time is indicated, 789 ; prophecies 
in which time is not indicated, 790 ; 
an example in the sixtieth of Baiah, 
790 ; in the fourth of Isaiah, 793 ; 
reasons why the prophecies which 
indicate clearly the succession of 
events are less numerous than those 
which do not, 796 ; explanation of 
this fact by Hengstenberg, 796 ; by 
Barnes, 797; Siese answers not 
wholly satisfactory, 798 ; an expla- 
nation to be sought in the inward 
nature of the pun of redemption, 
800 ; the plan of redemption has a 
unity, 800*; the connection of con- 
tinuous devdc^ment as prevailing 
over the lower connections of time 
and place, 804 ; the plan of redemp- 
tion continually tending towards a 
hi^ end, 806 ; continual progress 
towards a hi^h end, 810; God con- 
tinually giving indications of the 
end tow^xls which he is tending, 
813 ; such indications given in the 
deliverances which he vouchsafes to 
his people, 813; such indications 
0iven in the chastisements which 
God sends upon his people, 815 ; 
the end to which the plan of re- 
demption tends the chief obiect of 
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interest in prophetic representa- 
tions, 818. 

Emanuel Geibel, by Prof. James B. 
Angell, 770; funeral of the poet 
Tieck, 770; a crisis in the history 
of Grerman poetry, 771 ; indiyidu- 
ality a characteristic of Grerman 
poets, 772; general condition of 
Uerman poet^ at the present time, 
773; the Suabian School and the 
Austrian, 774 ; " Young Gtermany," 
775 ; Heine, 775 ; Hoffman von 
lersleben, 776 ; writers of hymns, 
777; sketch of Geibel's life, 778; 
quotations from his works, 780 ; his 
poetry characterized b^ a Christian 
spirit, 786 ; tendency m the popu- 
lar mind in Germany to true Ciiris- 
tianity, 788. 

''End of Controversy/* Baxter's^ Ar- 
ticle on, by Prof. E. A. Park, 348. 

Excursion for the Identification of 
PeUa, by E. Robinson, D. D., 181 ; 
departure from Nsiblus, 181 ; ruins 
of ed-Deir, the site of Jabesh-Gil- 
ead, 136 ; are the ruins of FahU the 
site of the ancient Pella? 189. 

Eyes, on the Conservative Use of 885. 

F. 

Fitch, Dr. E. T., Article by, 217. 
Fleming, Rev, A,, Article by, 724. 

. G. 

Geibel, Emanuel, Article on, 770. 

Genius, by Ptof. W. S. Tyler, 288; 
ideas govern the worid, 288 ; rul- 
ing ideas have to a ^reat extent 
been false, 285; gemus a ruling 
idea, 286; curiae peculiarly Uable 
to the iddatry orcenius, 286 ; char- 
acter of the comsQ genius, 287 ; 
a genius in the pu^t, 289 ; in the 
law, 290 ; in the medical profession, 
290 ; in literature, 291 ; common 
view of genius mistakes its nature, 
298 ; genius of Homer, 298 ; of 
Shakspeare, 294 ; of Bacon and 
President Edwards, 295; Wash- 
ington, 296; Kossuth, 297; the 
common view of genius involves an 
exaggeration of its powers, 299 ; 
gemus supposes knowledge, 800; 
the genius m advance, but not in- 
dependent of his age, 802 ; the 
common idea of genius exaggerates 



its rights and its relative value, 804 ; 
morad excellence superior to ge- 
nius, 805; comparison of Mirabean 
and Washington, 807 ; character of 
Paul, 308; character everything 
with God, 309. 

German Education, by Anthony 
Lamb, Jr., 812 ; causes of the supe- 
riority of Grerman instructors, 812 ; 
the delightful state of the domestic 
relations, 813; ample proviuon 
made for the compensation of tea- 
chers, 814 ; affectionate interest in 
the improvement of the pupils, 814 ; 
the attainment of honor impossible 
without a universitTjr education, 815 ; 
respect felt for emment attainment, 
815 ; heartiness in amusements, 815; 
manner of training in the public 
schools, 815 ; longer time spent in 
acquiring a liberu education, 819 ; 
a slavish imitation of the Grennans 
not to be recommended, 825. 

Grammar, Philosophical, or the Laws 
of Thought as applied to Syntax, 
661. 

Greek Version of the Pilgrim*s Pro- 
gress, noticed, 208. 

H. 

Hallocifs Memoir of Dr. Justin Ed- 
wards, noticed, 841. 

Uerodoti Orientalia Antiquiora, no- 
ticed, 205. 

Historical and Legal Judgment of the 
Old Testament Scriptures against 
Slavery, by G. B. Cheever, D. D., 
789 ; meaning of the Hebrew words 
for servants, servitude and bondage, 
739 ; no proof that slavery was 
meant in me curse upon Canaan, 
745 ; bondwoman and handmaid 
words of the same import, 748 ; ser- 
vants in the family of Abraham, 
751 ; no slavery in Abraham's 
house, 758; slavery grew out <rf 
idolatiy, 760; difference between 
bond servants, 760. 

Hutchinson*s Syriac Grammar and 
Chrestomathy, noticed, 888. 

L 

Inspiration, the True Doctrine of, 21 7. 

Intelligence, Select Theological and 
Literary, Germany, 209, 421, 654, 
845 ; Great Britain, 212, 428, 656, 
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B48; Scotland, 430, 668, 852; 
United States, 854. 

J. 

Jennings^ Rev. Isaac^ Article by, 889. 
K. 

Keil on the PreexUtence of the Soulj 
156. 

Kurts^s Manual of Sacred History, 
translated by Schaeffer, noticed, 
419. 

Kuris^s Works on BibUcaland Church 
History, noticed, 642. 

L. 

Lamb, Anihony, Jr., Article by, 312. 
LobdeU, Henry, M. i>., Letter to Prof. 
Stowe, 396. 

. M. 

Means,Rev,J. 0., Articles by, 83,323. 

MiUenarianism, by Prof. E. D. San- 
bom, 467 ; reason why the labors 
of literary men are so often worth- 
less, 467; concise account of the 
views of millenarians, 469 ; the na- 
ture of prophecy forbids a settle- 
ment of the precise date of Christ's 
advent, 471 ; the doctrine of the 
pre-millennial adventof Christ both 
m its origin and its maturity in 
conflict with history, 479 ; this doc- 
trine tested by reason is absurd, 485; 
if tested by the universal belief of 

' the church it is found to be absurd, 
489 ; particular points of disagree- 
ment between this doctrine and 
the belief of the church, 489 ; the 
moral influences of the doctrine 
pernicious, 493. 

N. 

Narrative of the Creation in Genesis, 
by Rev. J. O. Means, 83 ; necessity 
of an exclusive attention to the 
meaninff of the language and the 
parts of science, 83 ; an apparent 
conflict between the recora and 
science, but no real conflict, 85; 
impossibility of removing all diffi- 
culties, 86; the first chapter of 
Grenesis a record of facts, 87 ; 
science also has disclosed veritable 
facts, 88 ; geology and the Bible 
not hostile to each other, 90 ; the 



narrative in Genesis and science 
teach the same great truths, 90; 
they both teach that God is the 
author of all things, 91 ; that the 
present system had a beginning, 91 ; 
that a regular order was observed 
•in creation, 91 ; that there has been 

{)rogre8S from the higher to the 
ower by the introduction of new 
species, 92 ; and that the creation 
of man is recent, 94 ; an apparent 
conflict between the narrative in 
Grenesis and geology in respect to 
certain details of uie subject, 95 ; 
mode of reconciliation proposed by 
Dr. Kni4>p and by rrat. Baden 
Powell, 96; the difficulties in re- 
card to the details reducible to 
rour, 98 ; the first question is whe- 
ther we have an account of the 
creation or not, and whether it re- 
lates to the solar system or the 
earth, 98; the second relates to the 
age of the creation, 101 ; astronomy 
proves the antiquity of the system, 
101 ; it is prov^ by mathematical 
demonstration, 103 ; the Bible in 
apparent conflict with science in 
regard to the antiquity of tJie sys- 
tem, 105 ; this difficulty attempted 
to be removed by shortening the 
period assigned by science to the 
creation, 106 ; God did not create 
things in the state in which they 
were found at the creation of man, 
106; nor were the organic remains 
deposited between the creation and 
the deluge, nor at the deluge, 108 ; 
nor is the antiquity of the creation 
a mere hypothesis which may at 
pleasure be admitted or rejected, 
109 ; the conclusions of just induc- 
tions always to be allowed the rank 
of facts, 110 ; theory of an immense 
interval between the events re- 
corded in the Bist and those re- 
corded in the succeedinff verses, 
112; this theory not whdly satis- 
factory, 116 ; theory of a long inter- 
val between each of the days spo- 
ken oi by Moses, 116; the nrst 
verse an epitome of the whole chap- 
ter, and each day a period of inde- 
finite length, 117 ; the teian "day" 
thus used in the Bible, 117; th-^ 
words "evening" and **morninff" 
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used in thb chapter in thk <»dmary 
sense, 118; the term "day" used 
in thb chapter in four distinct mean- 
inffs, 119; the use of the word 
"£ty in the fourth commandment 
not a decisive objection, 120 ; this 
theory sads&ctory so far as length 
of time is concerned, 122; objec- 
tions of Prof. Hitchcock, 128 ; the 
third difficulty, the shortness of the 
time allowed to each creation, 125 ; 
met by supposing days indefimtely 
kmg, 125; the fourth difficulty, the 
particulars of the seyeral creations, 
126; light created before the plan- 
ets, 126 ; the formation of the fir- 
mament and the separation of the 
waters, 1 28 ; the constitution of the 
solar system, 129 ; mode of solving 
the difficulties of this passage pro- 
posed by J. Pye Smith, 828 ; the 
iiK>de propceed by Guyot, 824 ; ab- 
stract of his unpublished lectures 
on this subject, 824 — 886 ; four 
points to be proved in order to con- 
firm Guyot* s views, 886. 

New German Cyclopedia of Protestant 
Theology, noticed, 418. 

Notes on Palestine^ by Rev. W. M. 
Thomson, 822 ; journey from Ru- 
meish to 'Akka, 822; from 'Akka 
to the Ladder of Tyre, 825 ; from 
the Ladder of Tyre to Cana above 
Tyre, 830. 

Notions of the Deaf and Dumb before 
Instruction, especially in regard to 
Religious Sulgects, by Hanrey P. 
PeeC LL. D., 559; anecdote of 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, 559 ; 
popular notions in regard to the 
condition of uneducated mutes er^ 
roneous, 560; this subject one of 
great interest, 561 ; no language 
instinctive with man, 562; origm 
of language, 562 ; two hypotheses 
in relation to this origin, 568 ; the 
language of gesture as well as of 
gpeech. a spontaneous result of man's 
organization, 566 ; the language of 
speech more natural than that of 
gesture, 567 ; attempts to describe 
uie gradual formation of language, 
568 ; a language may possibly be 
thus formed, 569 ; character of the 
primitive language, 671; the first 
pair created with adult minds as 



well as bodies, 578 ; £[>nnati<m <^a 
language by the gestures of deaf- 
mutes, 6 74 ; two theories to e^lain 
the general agreement of men on 
certain pcnnts of reli^ous belief^ 
575; results of inquiries into the 
reli^ous notions of uninstructed 
mutes, 576; but little thought in 
regard to a First Cause, 580 ; their 
ideas in regard to the soul and death, 
584 ; testimony of Gallaudet, Tur- 
ner and others, 588 ; of M. Ber- 
thier, 589 ; opinion ef Degerande, 
591 ; case of Laura Bridsman, 591 ; 
practiced application of Uie subject, 
594. 

O. 

Osbum*s Monumental History of 
Egypt, noticed, 650. 

P. 

Palestine, Notes on, 822. 
Park, Prof. K A., Articles by, 179, 
848. 

Pastor and People, their Relations, 
20. 

Paul, his Thorn in the Flesh, 499. 
Peet, Harvey P., LL. D., Article by, 
559. 

Philosophical Grammar, or the Laws 
of Thought as applied to Syntax 
by K. F. Becker, by Prof. N. Po> 
ter, 661 ; comparative inutility of 
certain discussions in reference to 
langui^e, 661 ; language to be ex- 
plamed by the laws of thought, 663 ; 
degree in which this idea has been 
accepted and applied by ancient 
and modem grammarians, 665; 
most grammars deficient in the 
application of this principle, 667; 
these deficiencies to a considerable 
extent supplied bv the works of 
Becker, 668; explanati<m of the 
application of Becker's principles 
to the s^tax of language, 669 ; 
signification of the word syntax, 
669 ; in the simplest combination 
of terms, in what respects are the 
two terms alike ? 670 ; in what re- 
q>ects unlike? 671; what unites 
the two terms? 671; method of 
synthesis employed for an answer 
to diese questions, 674; the laws 
of thought embrace the laws of 
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sensuous representations, 686 ; ap- 
plication of these principles to the 
combinations of language, 687 ; 
these combinations reduced to 
three, 687 ; the objective ccnnbina- 
tion, 687 ; divisible into classes, 
liiose which make the general paiv 
ticular and those which individual- 
ize the general, 688 ; those which 
reduce the general to the particular, 
divided into two classes, completing 
objects, and objects of manner, 688 ; 
subdivisions under each general 
division, 690; expression of objec- 
tive relations in language, 692 ; of 
these objects generaUy, 692 ; more 
I>articularly by cases, 698 ; expres- 
sions appropriated to the relation 
of manner, 696 ; relations of space, 
697 ; of time, 698 ; attributive com- 
binations, 699 ; predicative combi- 
nations, 702 ; compound sentences, 
708 ; two thoughts united into one 
hy the relations of contrast and 
causality, 708; means by which 
these combinations are made 
known, 710; from this view of 
lanmiage a just and rational view 
of &e parts of speech gained, 720 ; 
relation of t^e subject to the laws 
of emphasis, 721 ; to style, 721 ; 
can grammar be taught on this sys- 
tem? 722. 

jPorter, Pro/ iV., Article hj, 661. 

Preexistence of the Sovl^ The, trans- 
lated from Keil's Opuscula Acade- 
mica, 156 ; belief of the preexists 
ence of the soul common, especially 
in the East, 156 ; opinion of Je- 
rome, 156 ; Justin Martyr held to 
this preexistence, 158; Clemens 
Alexandrinus doubtful, 159 ; Amo- 
Hus a defender of it, 160 ; Origen 
its noblest defender, 161 ; account 
of his doctrine, 161 ; Pierius and 
Famphilus, 165 ; opinion of Metho- 
dius, 166 ; Augustine, 167 ; es- 
poused by the Latin Fathers, Ne- 
mesius and Synesius, 167; Hila- 
rius, 168; Prudentius, 169; how 
far was this belief grounded on the 
authority of Plato? 170; held by 
the Jews before and at the time of 
Christ and t^e aposties, 171; opin- 
ions of the more ancient Hebrews 
as to the abode of souls in a preex- 



istent state, 171; the doctrine of 
preexistence prevalent among the 
£^nes and the common people, 
1 75 ; recognized by Cyril ctt Alex- 
andria, 175; Isidore, 176; Philo, 
176. 

Prophecy, Element of Time in, 789. 

Providence, Divine, its Relation to 
Physical Laws, 179. Its Dispensa- 
tions towards the Apostie Paul, 499. 

R. 

Recent Explorations of the Dead Sea, 
by Rev. J. P. Thompson, 528 ; the 
exact sites of the cities of the plain 
supposed to be found, 528 ; general 
"belief that tiiese cities were sub- 
merged at the time of their destruc- 
tion, 529 ; an objection derived 
from history, 538 ; an objection in 
the fact that these ruins have never 
been discovered before, 583; yet 
this objection not conclusive, 584 ; 
the alleged discoveries of M. De 
Saulcy tested by his own narrative, 
537 ; preparation by studjr needM 
to an explorer of Palestine, 587 ; 
a good knowledge of the Arabic 
tongue, 538; of the Aralnc charac- 
ter, 539; a traveller should have 
ample time, 540 ; and should rev- 
erence the Bible, 540; M. De 
Saulcy deficient in these qualifica- ' 
tions, 541 ; the testimony of Lieut 
Van De Velde, 554. 

Relation of Divine Providence to Phy- 
sical Laws, The, by Prof. E. A. 
Park, 179; quotation from Pro£ 
Chace's Address, 179; rules by 
which we may determine some 
things in regard to God's moral 
intention in uie phenomena of the 
universe, 180 ; an event to be as- 
cribed to a moral purpose, when 
the Bible connects the event with 
that purpose, 181 ; when that pur- 
pose is normally connected with 
that event by the established ten- 
dencies of things, 182; illustrated 
in the wreck of the Arctic, 182; 
we may infer such a connection 
when any event strikingly coincides 
with any well-known plan of God, 
185 ; illustrated by reference to the 
plan of God to answer the prayers 
of his children, 185 ; quotations 
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from Drs. Dwight and Wisner, 187; 
many events to be ascribed in part 
to the Divine intention of humlxing 
men, 188; does the Discourse of 
Prof. Chace deny a moral intention 
on the part of God in some of the 
phenomena of the universe ? 190 ; 
soooe of the language of Prof. Chace 
implies his behef of such an inten- 
tion, 190; events intended to fuiv 
ther more than one end, 192 ; 
Divine Providence often misinter- 
preted, 193; different theories as 
to the mode in which die providen- 
tial scheme is executed, 194; the 
Divine government over material 
phenomena, 194 ; all the events of 
the universe originally foreordained 
and the material universe adapted 
to this occurrence, 194 ; interposi- 
tion of a supernatural influence to 
change llie regular operation of the 
forces of nature, 196 ; the main in- 
tent of Prof. Chace to gainsay this 
theory, 1 9 7 ; all phenomena directly 
caused and no use made of material 
forces by Jehovah, 198 ; exertion 
of an energy by the powers of na- 
ture with which the agency of God 
is concurrent, 198 ; the agency of 
God in material phenomena uni- 
verssJ, but its modes of operation 
different, 198; method of God's 
Ptovidence in the spiritual system, 
199 ; all mental powers and ten- 
dencies so made and adjusted as to 
secure all the mental acts and states 
which are ever experienced, 199 ; 
some acts and conditions of the 
mind must be referred to supemat- 
oral interpositions of God, 199 ; 
this a matter of pure revelation, 
201 ; rec^uisites for every true the- 
ory of Divine Providence, 201 ; ob- 
jections of Prof. Chac^ to the doc- 
trine that all occurrences in the 
world are in accordance with the 
Divine will, 203. 
ReUxdons of Pastor and People^ by 
Moses C. Welch, 20 ; essential idea 
of a priesthood, 20; Jesus Christ 
the perfection of this idea, 21 ; 
essential character of a Gospel min- 
istry, 22; the minister a teacher, 
22 ; a governor, 23 ; a pastor, 26 ; 
tendency to consider the minister 



as a priest, 27 ; this t^deney sJiown 
in respect to the worship of the Sab- 
bath, 28 ; a higher degree of holi- 
ness exerted from the minister thMi 
from the peo|^e, 29 ; evil effects of 
this, 80 ; ministry cut off from, con- 
cern in secular and political ina<>- 
ters, 32 ; minister not required to 
nuike greater self-sacrifices than 
the people, 85 ; iamilies of minis- 
ters not anxk)us for dii^lay in their 
mode of life, 88 ; salaries of minis- 
ters inadequate, 89 ; salaries of min- 
isters should do more than afford a 
comfortable living, 40 ; earnest piety 
an essential qualification of a min- 
ister, 41 ; the example of Paul in 
reference to ministerial support not 
to be too literally followed, 43; 
position of ministers at the present 
oay less independent than a century 
ago, 44 ; causes of the diminished 
usefulness of ministers at the pres- 
ent day, 47 ; disposition to discuss 
their literary qusaifications, 4 7 ; defi- 
ciency in practical preparation, 49 ; 
common misapprehension of the 
proper ^ere m a minister's wife, 
50 ; state of piety in families, 51. 

Reminiscences of Rev, Dr. Payton^ 
notic^, 652. 

Richard Baxter's "End of Contro- 
versy;' by Prof. E. A. Fask^ 348; 
pre&tory remarks, 848; Baxter's 
views in ren>ect to the reasonable- 
ness of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
849 ; in respect to the Divine gov- 
ernment, 853 ; free moral agency, 
356 ; human sinfulness, 362 ; state 
of infants, 364; state of the hea- 
then, 366 ; the covenants, 869 ;< the 
work of Christ, 3 78 ; effectual ^race, 
875 ; holiness, 877 ; the real impu- 
ted and justifying righteousness of 
believers, 380; saints' perseverance, 
883. 

Robinson^ Dr.E.y Articles by, 181, 268. 
RoMns, Prof R. D. C, Article by, 
597. 

S. 

Sanlom, Prof E, />., Article by, 46 7. 
Saturnalia and ChristmaSj 144. 
Satdcy M. De, his Explorations of 

the Dead Sea, 528. 
Scholastic Philosophy considered m 
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Relations to Christian Theology^ 
noticed, 415. 

Seven Angels of the Seven Apocalyptic 
ChurcheSy The, by Rev. Isaac Jen- 
nings, 889 ; different views enter- 
tained by different writers, 889; 
the angels denote the chnrches 
themselves, or the pastors of tiie 
churches, 889 ; the eldership of the 
churches or the presbytery, 840; 
or the president of the session, 840 ; 
the moaerators of the presbyteries, 
841 ; the diocesan bishops, 841 ; 
the angels denote the predominant 
spirit of each church, 841 ; the mat- 
ter given up as hopeless by Dr. 
Wardlaw, 842; Prof. Stuart re- 
gards the angels as the leading re- 
Hgious instructor in each church, 
842; they denote seven celestial 
messengers, 844 ; this view unten- 
able, 845 ; the angels denote the 
messengers of the churches to which 
the epistles are sent, 846. 

Site of Capernaum, The, by Prof. E. 
Robinson, 268; Capernaum iden- 
tified with Khdn Minyeh, 268; 
Bethsaida with et-Tabighah, 280 ; 
Chorazin with Tell Hum, 281. 

Slavery, Historical Judgment of the 
Old Testament against, 739. 

Song of Deborah, Judges, Chapter V., 
by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins, 597 ; 
introductory historical notices, 597 ; 
the time of the composition and the 
author of this ode, 603 ; the plan 
and contents of the ode, 605 ; 
translation of the ode, 607 ; com- 
mentary, 609—642. 

Soul, its Pre 'existence, 156. 

Spirituality of the Church, 724. 

Stowe, Prof C. E,, Remarks on a 
Letter from Dr. Lobdell, 398. 

Synonyms of the New Testament, by 
R. C. Trench, noticed, 838. 

T. 

Taylor, Rev. J. L,, Article by, 488. 

Time, Element of, in Prophecy, 789. 

Tischendorf^s Labors in the Depart- 
ment of Diplomatics, noticed, 401. 

Thompson, Rev. J. P., Articles by, 
144, 528. 

Thomson, Rev. W. M., Article by, 822. 
Tregelles on the Printed Text of the 
Greek New Testament^ noticed, 645. 



Tyler, Prof W. S., Article by, 2»8. 

True Doctrine of Divine Inspiration^ 
The, by Eleazar T. Fitch, D. D., 
217 ; the Scriptures lay claim to a 
supernatural and extraordinary in- 
spiration, 217; nature of the in- 
(juirjr, What is the true doctrine of 
inspiration ? 218 ; definition of 
terms, 218; method by which we 
arrive at the true doctrine of inspi- 
ration, 220 ; is there testimony 
from God in favor of a supernatu- 
ral inspiration ? 221 ; general ex- 
pectation of such testimony, 221; 
false assumptions that supernatural 
communications are impossible,221; 
or that they are superauous, 222 ; 
no supernatural communications in 
Paganism, 224 ; nor in Mohamme- 
danism, 224 ; the design and char- 
acter of the Bible a proof that it 
contains a revelation, 226 ; no ade- 
quate motive to imposture, 229 ; 
positive evidences from the facts 
of history, 229 ; cenuineness of the 
books of the Bible, 280 ; verdict of 
eye-witnesses in favor of the truth 
of the Bible, 231 ; the Divine tes- 
timony to inspiration in its con- 
tents, 234 ; Divine inspiration im- 
parted to give a revelation of God 
to man, 237; Divine inspiration 
has employed sundry ways of ap- 
proaching the minds of the proph- 
ets, 288 ; Divine revelation closed 
with a revelation of Christ in per- 
son and through bis aposties, 239 ; 
Is our present Bible a book of Di- 
vine inspiration ? 239 ; inspiration 
not necessarily mere dictation, 240 ; 
the Bible written under the super- 
intending guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, 244 ; three facts in proof of 
tms, 245 ; writers of the Bible com- 
manded to write and hand over the 
oracles of God, 246 ; writers of the 
New Testament testify to the inspi- 
ration of the Old, 248 ; testimony 
of inspired men to the inspiration 
of the New Testament, 249 ; testi- 
mony of Christ, 249 ; of the apos- 
ties, 250 ; futility of certain objec- 
tions, 251 ; extraordinary inspirar 
tion has ceased, 254 ; guidance of 
the Holy Spirit conditioned on obe- 
dience to the teachings of the Scrip- 
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Index. 



tores, 255 ; ^ptiness of all modem 
claims to inspiration, 256 ; the 
Scriptures have n<rt grown old 
and useless, 258 ; the Bible, having 
supreme authority, requires the 
submission of every power of man, 
260. 

Tuckefs Life of Christ, noticed, 653. 
V. 

Vose, James G., Article by, 52. 



W. 

WaylancTs Intellectual Philosophy^ 

noticed, 408. 
Welch, Rev. M. C, Article by, 20. 
Wiese's Letters upon English Edticch 

tion, 3, 

Wilson on Punctuation, noticed, 420. 
Winer's Comparative View of Creeds, 
noticed, 646. 
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